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LOZENGES, Sold Retuil by all Drug ists, &c. 








KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 





‘ 


roate, or Lungular Affections? The first and best remedy is KEATING’S COUGH 
LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by the faculty.—Testimonials from the most 
eminent of whom may be inspected. 


Testimonial from Colonel HEWETT, J.P. and D.L, 


“Ten, Man. Eviis, Ponty-Pripp, GLamorGan, May, 1866, “” 
COUGH “ Dear Str,—I was attecked with a severe cough, which yovr Lozenges removed in a 
few lays, My servants, also, y taking your Lozenges, were soon cured. 
*T feel it a duty (to the public) to offer my testimony to their efficacy, which you are at 
.berty to publish. Yours truly, 
“To Mr. THomas KEATING.” “W. HEWETT. 


Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d.; Tins, 23, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s, 6d. each. 
T. KEATING, Cuemist, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


KEATING’S ‘What Diseases are mcre fatal in their consequences than neglected wong, Colds, Sore — 











DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING 
and S USTAINING toall. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths and Dyspeptics. 


“It SUFERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market,.’”— Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the FERFECTION of PREPARED 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, LonpDon COCOA.” —British Medical Journal. 








TRADE MARK, 


USE SYMINGTON’S 
PATENT PEA FLOUR. 


= It is Easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, requires No Boiling, and 
rapidly makes a Tureen of Rich Soup. 
BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 





Din, bLDGE’S y 


When you ask for Dr RIDGES PATENT FOOD 
for INFANTS in Shilling Packets, see that you 
get it, and Beware of Imitations. 











FOOD 


CUSTARD#EPOWDERL 


Is now used by all Respectable Families 
FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGES, 


And nothing can be more yey to eat with Puddings, Pies, and 
: tewed Fruits, 
- - »- fold by all Corn Dealers in 14, and-2d. Pockets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins, 











GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, Décember 1, 18 71,—Advertisements and Bille for ‘ Golden Hours” should be sere ta 
Mz, J, W. Gasen, 54, Paternoster Row, H.C., by the 16th of each month. 


Tn crown 8vo., cloth extra, Illustrated, price 4s. 6d. each 





MEssrs. HATCHARD’S LIST. | 
Works by the Author of“The Peep of Day.” | 


Volume; also kept in morocco and calf bindings at 
moderate prices ; and in ornamental boxes eontaining 


This day, an entirely new Volume, entitled 
1, THE KINGS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. 


18mo. cioth, with 80 Iliustrations, 3s. 


complete in One Volume. 
10th Thousand. 18mo. cloth, with 63 full-page Ilus- 
trations, 3s. 
3. THE PEEP OF DAY; or, A Series of the 


Earliest Keligious Instruction the Infant Mind is 


18.no. cloth antique, 2s. 


4. LINE UPON LINE; or, A Second Series 


of the Earliest Religious Instruction the Infant mind 


Tllustrated, 18mo. cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 

5. LINE UPON LINE. Part II. 139th;Thou- 

f sand. Illustrated. 18mo. cloth antique, 28. 6d. 

6. LINES LEFT OUT; or, Some of the 
Histories Left out in “Line upon Line.” 17tn 
Thousand, Illustrated. 18mo. cloth, 3s. 

7. MORE ABOUT JESUS. 30th Thousand. 

in illustrated, 18mo. cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 

8. STREAKS OF LIGHT; or, Fifty-two Facts 
from the Bible for the Fifty-two Sundays of the 
Year. New Edition. 17th Thousand, 52 Iilustra- 

' tions, 18mo. cloth, 8s. 4 

D 9, TRACTS FOR CHILDREN; or, Filty-two 

Scripture Facts in Simpie Language. 16th ‘Lbousand. 

In a Packet of 52 ‘Tracts, or bound together in 





@ 


cloth, 2s. 
10. NEAR HOME; or, the Countries of Europe 
fy described to Children. With Anecdotes 60th 
Thousand. Illustrated, feap. cloth, 5s. 


11. FAR OFF (Part I.); or, Asia Described. 
With Anecdotes. 33rd Thousand.  Lilustrated, 
B feap. cloth, 48. 6d. ; 
12, FAR OFF (PartII); or, Australia, Africa and 
America described. With Anecdotes, 24th ‘Lhou- 
sand. Illustrated, feap. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


13. READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, a Plea- | 


sant Mode of Learning to Read. 26th ‘Lhousand, 
Illustrated, square 16mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


6th Thousand. lilustrated. Square 16mo. cloth 3s., 
Two Parts in One, antique cloth, 5s. 

| 15. TEACHING MYSELF; or, An Abridgment 
ot ‘* Keacing without ‘ears.’ Jor the Cottager in 
his own home. 12th Thousand, Illustrated, equare 
16mo., paper cover, 4d. 





LINE UPON LINE. Part I. 
cloth, 1s. 4d. 

LINE UPON LINE. Part II. 
cloth, 1s. 4d. 

STREAKS of LIGHT. (Just published) illustrated, | 
limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


rer | 
ANN FRASER-TYTLER’S WORKS. 


Lately published, Ne w and Cheaper Editions, With 3 Illustrations. 
Each 3s. 6d. 


1, LEILA; or the Island. 

. LEILA IN ENGLAND. 
3. LEILA AT HOME. 
4. MARY AND FLORENCE, Part I. 
| 5. MARY AND FLORENCK, Fart 1. 


+s ‘* These works are excellent. Miss Tytler’s writings are especially 
valuable for their religious spirit, The perfect nature and true art 
with which sbe sketches from juvenile life show powers which might 
be more ambitiously displayed but cannot be better bestowed.’ — 
Quarterly jew. 


HATCHARDS 


Illustrated, limp 




















2. PREC’ PT UPON PRECEPS. New Edition, | 


capable of Receiving. 828th Thousand, Llustrated, | 


is capable of Receiving. Part I., 166th Thousand. | 





14. READING WITHOUT TEARS (Part IZ) | 





Cheap Editions of the above, for use of Schools, &e. | 
THE PEEP OF DAY. Illustrated, limp cloth, 1s. 2d. 


Illustrated, limp} 


Publishers, &c., 187, Piccadilly, London. | MACMILLAN & Co. LONDON & NEW YORK. 


Four Vols., price 21s, 


MACMILLAN'S 


SUNDAY LIBRARY, 


A SERIES OF 


| 
| 
| 


| ORIGINAL WORKS BY EMINENT AUTHORS 





The Guarpiay ; “ All Christian households owe a debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Macmillan for that useful ‘Sunday 
Library.’ It is a series which has been sustained with 
singular power throughout, combining in a rare degree 
attractive reading with real information.” 





The Srrctator: “Supplies reading which is not only 
| profitable, but also in the highest degree interesting, We 
were never more disposed to congratulate the young, 
whose Sunday reading, one of the dreariest recollections 
of youth to many perzons, is now so plentifully provided 


for.” 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY :— 


THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, 
By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


THE HERMITS. By Canon Kingsley, 
SEEKER AFTER GOD. By the Rev. F. W. 


Faxkak, 


ENGLAND’S ANTIPHON. By George 


Macpoma.p. 


GREAT CHRISTIANS OF FRANCE.-ST. 
LOUIS AND CALVIN. By M. Guizor. 


CHRISTIAN SINGERS OF GERMANY, By 


CATHERINE WINKWORTH. 


APOSTLES OF MEDIZVAL EUROPE, By the 
Rev. G. F. Maciear, 


ALFRED THE GREAT. By Thomas Hughes, 
M.P., Author of “fom Brown’s School Days.” 


NATIONS AROUND. By Miss A. Keary. 
ST. ANSELM. By the Rev. R. W. Church, M.A, 


THE LIFE OF FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By 
Mrs. OurpHant. 


PIONEERS AND FOUNDERS; or, Recent 


Workers in the Mission Field. By CHartottz M. 
Yone@z, Author of “The Heir of Redelyffe.” 
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A NEW TALE by the Author of “JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER,” 
“LITTLE MEGS CHILDREN,” PILGRIM STREET,” otc. 


ENTITLFD 


“BEDE’'S. CHARITY’ 


WILL COMMENCE IN THE 


January Part of the “Sunday at Home.” 
MONTHLY, SIXPENCE. 


Lonpow : 86, PATERNOSTER ROW; anv Sorp By att Booxseruras. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, | 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 28., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 
As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Bazctay & Vo. 


Sanazr & Son, Epwarps & Co., Newszzy & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatu’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 


It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


av ote KORYE’S WORSDELLS PILLS 
Ye ~—<<onc — THE BEST <> 


> FAMILY MEDICINE. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND OTHER DEALERS IN PATENT MEDICINES, 
at ls. 1}d., 28, 94., anp 4s. Gd. ren gox. 
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RHECMATISM | 


Rasomsrien ROBINSON'S 
cman at | PATENT CORN SOLVENT 











HOLLOWAY’S. PILLS |RRereye 


mine which of these diseases is fflicting the sufferer; bu! this ignor. 
ance wil! not matter if Holloway’s remedies be used. They alleviate 
and cure all muscular and nervous pains, In hereditary rheumatism, 
after bathing the affected parts with warm salt water, Holloway’s 
Ointment should be well ruvbed upon the spot that it may penetrate 
and exert its soothing and regulating properties on the deeper vessels 
and nerves which are unduly excited and cause both the pain and 
swelling. Holloway’s treatment has the merit of removing the disease 
without debilitating the constitution, which was the inevitable result 
of the bleeding, mercury, and colchicum practice formerly adopted in 
these complaints, 





Supersedes Plaster and all other applica- 
tions for the easy and effectual removal of 
Corns and Warts. It penetratesthe roots, 
destroys vitality, causes them to shell off, 

and leaves the surface of the skin perfectly 
healthy. Sold by all Chemists, in Bottles, 

at 73d. or 13}d., or free by post for 10 or 

18 stamps. 

whe ~ FROM THE PROPRIETOR, 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. B. ROBINSON, Chemist, Manchester. 


[as excellent Family Medicine is the most effective Special Agents.—Borver, 4, Cheapside; Sanakr, 150, Oxtord 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick Street, London, BewLey & Draper, Dublin; R Linpsay, Edin- 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all ourgh; ELiison & Co., Liverpool; Woo.Ley, Manchester; GLas- 
disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and forelderly people. or where @ow ApotReEcaRiFs Co,, Glasgow; M‘Isaac, Birmingham; 
an occasional aperient is required, vothing can be better adapted. PonTING, Bristol; REINHARDT, Leeds; Roper & Son, Sheffield; 

PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, FLKYEMING, Woiverhampton; WHEELER & WuiTakeR, Belfast; 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arisine from too GouLpive & Co., Cork, 
great aflow of blood to the head, should never be without them.as | ———. 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely curried off by their timely 
ase, 

For FEMALES these Pilis are truly excellent, removing all 
obsiructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
“ex. Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Aflections, 

“tohes . Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a bealthy 

‘te bloom to the complexion, 
Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name apd 
““ THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to be 
~o the Government Stamp affixedto each box of the 


«. 
Vries 1s, 144. and 20, 24. per box, 














JT RDIGESTION. Sick Headache, Loss of Appe- 

tite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and al) Disorders of the 
Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well known 
remedy, FRAMPTON’S PIL] OF HEALTH. They anite the 
recommendation of # mild operation with the most succesafal 
effect; and where an aperient is required, nothing can be better 


Sold by al] Medicine Venders at 1s, 144. and 2s. 9d, per box, 
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A°SHILLING HANDBOOR! OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 


THE NOTE-300K. 


A COLLECTION oF ANECDOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS AND PREAOHERS. 


These anecdotes ani similes will be fount the cheapest and most valuable selection yet issued. 


New Publications of the Sunday School Union. 


“SONGS OFGLADNESS.” With Tunes Original | FROM TENT TO PALACE: the Story of Joseph. 


and Selected. A Hymn and 
Young. 184 Pages. Crown 8vo. Price 1s. 4d. limp 
cloth; 2s. bevelled boarda, red edges. 

THE CHRISTIAN PSALMIST. A Collection 
of Tunes, Chorales, Sanctuses, and Chants, for Public 
and Family Worship. Fourth Thousand. Small 4to. 
2s. 6d. limp cloth; 3s., cloth boards, red edges; 4s. 6d. 
extra boards, gilt edges, or roan limp. 

Each of the above will shortly be ssued in 

Sol-fa Notation. 


OOK. A selection of hyms more or less especially 
bearing on the Sunday Schoo] enterprise, or adapted to 
express the devotional sentiments and feeling of teachers. 


Price 4d. 

BREAKING THE RULES. A Tale of School- 
boy life. By Mrs. H. B. Paurt, Author of “ Miss 
Herbert’s Keys,” “Lucy West,” &e. 
With Engravings. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

MISS HERBERT'S KEYS. 
Author of “ Breaking the Rules,” &c. 
Engravings. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Foolseap Svo. 


une Book for the | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Tonic | 


T’ 5 SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER'S HYMN | 


Foolscap 8vo. | 


By Mrs. H. B. Paull, | 


By BensamMrin Crarkeg, Author of “ The First Heroes 
of the Cross,” “ Life of Jesus for Young People,” 
&. Price 3s. 61. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound. 


PERCY RAYDON: orSelf-Conquest. By Emma 
Lesire, Author of “ Harry Lawley,” “The Orphan 
and Foundling,” &c. Price 23., crown 8vo., handsomely 
bound. 

UNDER GRAY WALLS. By Sarah Doundey, 
Author of “The Beautiful Island,” “ Faith Har. 
rowby,” &. Price 23., crown 8yvo0., handsomely 

bound. 

| CONSTANCTA’S HOUSEHOLD: a Story of the 
Spanish Reformation. By the Author of “ Daybreak 
in Italy,” “Harry Lawley,” “The Orphan and the 
Foundling,” &c. (In the press.) 

| ONE By HERSELF. By Wrs. Clara Lucas 
Batrour. Crown 8vo. (In the press.) 

A TRUE HERO: the Story of William Penn. 
By W. H. Kryeston, Author of “Captain Cook,” 
“Little Ben Haddon,” &e. Crown 8yo., handsomely 
bound, 28. 6d. (Za the press.) 





LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY. 





SUNSHINE. 


@ fAonthly EMlustrated fAlagasine, Designed for Boung People, Family Reading, and Readers in 
Giencral, 


Conducted by Rev. W. MEYNSLL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


NEW STORIES FOR 1871. 


BETTER THAN THE MIGHTY. 


A Goop Story For Boys, by the Auther ef “Soldier 


Harold,” “ Willie Oliver,” &c. 
THE TRIALS OF PATTIE THORNE. By the Author ot “ Busy Bee,” “ Dora Selwyn,” &e. 
THE PICTURE STORIES wit be continued. 
LETTERS TO FRANK. 
These are on various scientific subjects, both instructive and attractive. 


*,* The New Tales bave been written on purpose for““SoNSHINE.” They commence in the January Number, aud 
will be continued Monthly, with beautiful Engravings, 


GIFT-BOOKS. 


The Chespest Christmas Presenis, New Year's Gifs, or Birthday Offerings are the bound volumes of “ Sunshine,” 


These may be had for the vea 


452—1870, price, each, ls. 6d. plain cloth ; 2s, 6d. extra cloth, gilt edges, 








EDITOR’S ADDRESS. 


| ‘We will do our best to provide you with a constant supply of attractive and profitable reading. 


|} act consistently with our title; 


“ Something to please and sowething to instruct,” will always be our motto. 
for not only is “ the light sweet, and a pleasant thing is it for the ; 


In so doing we shall 


| eyes to behold the sun,” but the Sunshine exerts a powerfui influence upon the earth and its inha- | 
bitants; it invigorates and fructifies; and we desire not only to cheer and gladden you, but also to | 


| help you to grow in grace and in the knowledge and love of the Lord Jesus Christ! 


We want 


| you to become wiser and holier, and then we need not wish you to be happy, for you will be sure to | 
find that the ways of true wisdom are pleasantness and peace, 





LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders, and at Railway Stalls. 
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FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | AMONGST arte SEES REREEP WE BBO 
. . — ead 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Pastry with less Butter. ¥ le par Papp to. iaives yon, Ses som poring 
| tried wi my conjreres e@ various seli-aerating powders 
mm . | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Reco . ended by the Faculty as a PRE | nounce yours to be the best of all that has oe submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65 
| ty . 
i in | Iam desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar sn | make it known.— Your most obedient servant, 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. WaRninze, 


— than that raised we | ee Lt manatee bones 
east. 


Bread may be made with it in a/| 
QUARTER THE TIME required | 
when Yeast is used, as it is not 
necessary for the Dough to stand | 
and rise before it is put into the 
oven. 


tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain, 


ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &c., says it 
is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 


| in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 


board ship, -—— 

ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “1 should like to bring it 
into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 





‘To make Bread.—To every pownd of flow add a heapedeup tea-spoonful of Borwicx’s Baxina Powprs, 
with @ little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DRY state; then powr om gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, ming quickly but thoroughly inte 
@ dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more tham is necessary to mia it perfectly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be mmmesiately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxina Powpsr; ae sor bread, with 
milk or water, and wth salt acded ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into bails the 
sise of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for iwenty minutes without taking off the lid. Zo ascere 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done, Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists,and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d, Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s, 28. 6d., and 6s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER, 
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THE LADY OF LIMITED INCOME. ‘NG 
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Page $11 \ 


















A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR FAMILY ‘4 
AND GENERAL READING ; 


W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 


/ 


Velith Hllustrations from Desians bn Eminent Artists, 


ENGRAVED y Be PERWORTH AND HRATH 





LONDON: 
WILDTAM MACIN 2 OS:H. 
24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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BY THE AUTHOR O 


CHAPTER XXII.—MAKING BAD WORSE. 


‘* Reasoning at every step he treads, 
Man yet mistakes his way.’’—Cowrer. 


“Tr must have been fearful,” said Mary. 

“Oh, beyond description,” said Mrs. Hyde. 
“ Three passenger-carriages crushed! People 
scalded by steam and boiling water from the 
shattered engine! Ten hospital cases and 
three deaths. Immense damages will be laid. 
I shall never go by rail again without insuring 
myself for a thousand pounds; you may do it 
for a shilling. One poor old gentleman was 
scalped as if with a tomahawk, just like what 
one reads of in ‘The Last of the Mohicans.’ 
A young lady——” 

Really,” said Miss Beaumorice, who saw 
Mary grow whiter and whiter, “I think we 
had hardly better dwell on so painful a subject. 
Mrs. Brooke’s nerves are rather tender.” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” said Mrs. Hyde, “ but it 
wasn’t Miss Beaufort’s train, you know, though 
it nearly was. She wasn’t hurt, only fright- 
ened. Mr. Ward saw her into a cab, for it was 
getting quite late; I dare say they were uneasy 
enough about her ati home.” 

“Mary, I think you had better take a turn 
in the garden,” said Miss Beaumorice; “on 
the sheltered side. Iam sure that Miss Hyde 
will excuse you.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Hyde, half rising and 
then sitting down again, “perhaps I’d better 
go? Perhaps you'd better go with her ?” 

“ Why, Mr. Brooke left her under my par- 
ticular care, and she seems a little faint. A 
little thing overcomes her.” 

“ Oh, yes, yes, I can make allowances; pray 
don’t think of me. I can finish my visit 
another time. Don’t come to the door with 
me, pray, I can let myself out. 
must insist on your remaining with Mrs. 
Brooke. I thought she’d be so glad to hear 
Miss Beaufort was safe, and so I came directly I 
had given my orders for the day. Good-bye; not 
a step farther. I'll finish my visit another time.” 

“T am sure I hope she will not,” said Mary, 
when she was quite sure Mrs. Hyde was really 


gone. “TI hope she will not for a very long 
time. I felt all over’pins and needles, and so 
cold! How is it that some people fix you, so 


that you cannot take your eyes off them? I 
hate people saying ‘Perhaps I’d better go,’ 
and not going.” 

Iv. 


Now, I really | 


LADY OF LIMITED INCOME. 


F “MARY POWELL.” 


“ You must have a glass of wine, now, Mary,” 
said Miss Beaumorice. 

“No, my medicine, please; and then a few 
minutes in the air. What an escape dear 
Maggie had! How thankful we ought to be!” 
and a tear shone in her eye. 

“ She might well say as she did, she was glad 
she had lost the train,’’ said Miss Beanmorice. 

“Oh, yes! I think it quite providential, 
quite providential.” 

“JT wonder what Alured did to make Mrs. 
Hyde praise himso. I believe her account will 
prove to be rather highly coloured.” 

“ And does John know? Did you see him ?” 

“He heard it after leaving you, on his way 
to the school, I suppose. He looked in on me 
for a moment, and asked me to come to you and 
keep you from being frightened, while he went 
off to see how things really had happened.” 

“Tt was very good of youtocome. Perhaps, 
then, he is on the line now. Dear me, I can’t 
help being fidgetty about him.” 


“Oh, no, there cannot be need. They will | 


take extra care to-day, rely on it.” 

“Well, they ought; but I wish he would 
come back. 
‘father’s, do you think 

“T do not know. 
himself. He would be guided by circum- 
stances. He would naturally think you would 
| like to know all there was to be known, and 
that I should take care of you in his absence.” 


Qo» 


Mary took a little turn with Miss Beaumorice | 


in the garden, and sat a little while on a seat, 
and then came in and was persuaded to lie 
down on the sofa, while Miss Beaumorice looked 
over the newspaper which Susan had just 
brought in. Almost the first paragraph that 
caught her eye was headed, “ Frightful Collision 
in the Cowfield Tunnel; three persons killed, 
eight seriously hurt.” 


forewarned. 


“How quickly they get these things in!” | 
said Miss Beaumorice. “Directly anything sen- | 


| sational happens, there always seemsa bird inthe 


lair to carry word of it to the newspaper office. | 


| Well—we get the news all the sooner, but gene- 
‘rally mingled with a good deal of inaccuracy.” 
| “How surprised mamma and papa must 
| have been at Margaret’s being so late; anxious 
‘too, of course, though they doubtless set it 
|down to my wanting her.” 
31 
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Perhaps he hardly knew | 


It would have shocked | 
Mary dreadfully had she seen it without being | 
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“ That would only shift the anxiety from one 
of you to the other.” 

“Poor Maggie! and I without the least sus- 
picion or uneasiness about her.” 

Mr. Brooke came back about an hour after 
luncheon time. He had gone on to Mr. Beau- 
fort’s and seen all the family before they started 
for Lowestoft. Margaret was scribbling as 
fast as her pen would fly over the paper to Miss 
Beaumorice, hoping to save the post, but he 
told her the best way would be to trust it to 
him; it would save time; so she did; and 
wrote a few hurried words to Mary, suppressing 
everything exciting with a reticence Mrs. Hyde 
would not have appreciated. While they were 
all talking rather disjointedly to Mr. Brooke, 
Alured Ward sent in his card, and was imme- 
diately admitted. He was unwilling, he said, 
to start for the depdt, till he had ascertained 
how Miss Beaufort had got over the fright of 
the previous evening. They all seemed very 
glad to see him; hearty words were spoken all 
round ; and Mr. Beaufort, shaking him warmly 
by the hand, begged him never in future to 
consider himself a stranger, to which Alured 
replied with cordialthanks. Then the general 
bustle began, for it was time to start for the 
station. Alured and Mr. Brooke saw them off, 
and then shook hands and took their several 
ways. 

When all this had been related by Mr. 
Brooke, Mary and Miss Beaumorice ran through 
Margaret’s notes. To Mary, Margaret wrote— 


“My dearest Mary,—I shall refer you to Miss 
Beaumorice for an account of what happened 
yesterday afternoon, for we are just starting, 
and John is waiting for me to give him my 
letter. So kind of him to come! I am sure 
you will be very glad and thankful I lost the 
train I intended to travel in, and besides I had 
such a pleasant evening with Miss Beaumorice ; 
and Mr. Ward unexpectedly dropping in proved 
a most welcome escort. Ihad not wanted one 
at all, and there was Mrs. Hyde in the carriage ; 
but, as events turned out, we were both glad to 
have him; and he was so kind and thoughtful. 
Good-bye, now, dearest Mary; take the greatest 
possible care of yourself, for all our sakes, es- 
pecially mine, your loving Margaret.” 


To Miss Beaumorice she wrote :— 


“Dearest Miss Beaumorice,— What a chapter 
of accidents ! You little thought there was any- 
thing more before me than a safe and swift 
journey of an hour, in very pleasant company. 
We take things too much for granted some- 
times. I’msureI did. The first ten miles were 
indeed very pleasant. I never saw the country 
look more lovely, with those long-pointed even- 


to admire; and every object looking as if 
touched up with a ‘velvet brush dipped in 
honey. Mr. Ward too, contributed to the 
pleasure of the journey, and was so amusing 
that Mrs. Hyde soon fraternized with us and 
enjoyed his entertaining stories almost as much 
as I did. All at once we went very slowly 
and then stopped; but at first I only thought 
this was because we had reached a station. I 
had been so well amused that I had not looked 
out much. When I did so, however, I saw 
great heaps of overturned trucks and shattered 
railway-carriages lying on the sides of the line, 
and people hurrying to and fro. Mrs. Hyde 
got frightened directly, and would not be satis- 
fied till Mr. Ward put his head out and asked 
what was the matter; for they did not pay the 
least attention to her. An engine was racing 
up and down to force a passage through the 
tunnel. Some onerunning past told Mr. Ward 
there had been a collision in it—no lives lost 
—which was a great mistake. Then we 
backed to the last station we had passed, 
where numbers of people were standing about 
looking unhappy, or uncomfortable, some in 
tears, and a few plastered and bound up. 
Room for some of these was made in our 
train. Happening to glance into the window 
of the waiting-room, which was just then 
opened for fresh air, I saw what made me 


table had just lost his arm. Luckily we were 
told afterwards by a gentleman, who stepped 
into our carriage, that it had been under the 
influence of chloroform ; but he has sunk under 
the shock to his nervous system nevertheless. 
Mr. Ward got out fora few minutes to make 
inquiries and offer assistance. He spoke afew 
words of comfort to the poor mother, and took 


London—she was too nervous to write her- 
self. There was no time to do more. 
he came back to us we were all a good deal 


had joined us had so many sad particalars to 
give. Mrs. Hyde kept saying, ‘Well I’m sure 
I’m glad I wasn’t in that train.’ At last a 


very pleasant passing through it, I thought. 
We got to town late, and I found papa and 
mamma wondering what had become of me, 
and whether Mary was ill. John has just come 
in, and says she is just as she was. Dear Miss 
Beaumorice, I am so sorry to be obliged to 
leave off, and to send you such an incoherent 
letter. Good-bye now; please write to me very 
soon, and tell me exactly how Mary is. Mr. 
Ward has just looked in. Very attentive. 
Your affectionate young friend, Marcaret 





ing shadows you taught me to notice and 


BEavrort.” 


way was cleared through the tunnel—it was not | 


down in writing a message to her husband in | 
When | 


solemnized, especially as the gentleman who | 








quite faint for a minute—a poor lad on the | 
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We read of such occurrences in the news- 
papers every day, almost as matters of course 
and with as little emotion as if they had 
happened in another planet; saying, perhaps, 
“How dreadful!” or “ What bad management!” 
and then pass on to the next paragraph. Dr. 
Johnson said, “ Sir, people may talk of being 
horror-stricken, but a man would read of the 
entire destruction of Pekin, and not make a 
worse breakfast for it.” But what a difference 
it makes if we know one single person in- 
volved in the catastrophe! Sterne knew this 
when he worked on the feelings by a single 
case of captivity instead of a closely-packed 
slave-ship. Margaret herself had not only a 
whole skin, but was heart-whole; Mary, had 
she been well and strong, would hardly have 
thought of the collision again after knowing 
that her sister was safe. Being already below 
par, however, made all the difference, and gave 
Miss Beaumorice anxiety about her. 

She was very glad, therefore, to find in a day 
or two, that Mrs. Garrow had called in the in- 
terim, and sat some time with Mary, who 
seemed very much pleased with her visit. 

“ She is a good old lady,” said she; “ there 
is so much heart about her, good sense, too, 
and great experience: she smoothed a good 
many small anxieties. See what a great book 
she has sent me! too heavy to lift, but I 
can read it very well as it lies on my knee. 
Gilly’s ‘Waldenses,—it is not new, bnt 
almost seems the fresher for that. Books 
that come out now are such copies of one 
another; when you know one you know all. 
That has sickened me a good deal of novels. 
Few good ones come out now, and besides, 
John does not like my reading them. Still, 
they take one’s thoughts off one’s self some- 
times; but now that my subscription is up 
Even a guinea 
is worth saving, now that a dcctor’s bill is 
looming large in the distance; and Mrs. Gar- 
row approved of my saving it, and called it 
real self-denial. It would be shabby, you know, 
to renew my subscription after that. She said 
she would send me some nice books, though I 
might find them tame at first; but this is not 
tame, though rather old-fashioned. Mr. or Dr. 
Gilly must be an old man now if he is alive; 
for his dedication is to George IV., but he 
must have been young when he started on his 
tour with two young freshmen he was coach- 
ing, and he writes very freshly too. Only 
think of their starting on such an expedition in 
December! The ascent of Mont Cenis is very 
entertaining. Now I have come to Rodolphe 
Peyrani. What an interesting account it is! 
How many comforts I have that he was ab- 
solutely in want of!” 





Miss Beaumorice was not quite like Thomas 
de Vaux, who feared Coeur de Lion must. be 
dying when he heard him utter a somewhat 
pious observation ; but she was truly pleased 
that Mary should have begun, at least, a kind 
of reading more beneficial toher. The sacrifice 
of the subscription was, she was sure, really an 
effort to her. 

On her return home she found awaiting her 
a cheque for her magazine article. What a 
pleasant surprise! Very good pay, too, she 
thought; and she resolved to write another, 
nay, several others, directly she had leisure. 
But how difficult leisure is to command some- 
times! How many little interruptions poke a 
hole in the frail cobweb! burst the delicate 
soap-bubble! Even with no outward interrup- 
tions—with a quiet room, no pain, no visitors, 
the thoughts are, perhaps, painfully full of the 
affairs of a dear friend, or there are perplexing 
letters to answer. 

Miss Beaumorice’s essay was deferred, 
though by no perplexing letters. She had 
a pleasant one from Alured, who wrote thus 
by the same post. 


“ Dear Miss}Beaumorice,— You may probably 
not know that the —th Dep6tBattalion is about 
to be broken up. The immediate consequence of 
this decision of the Commander-in-Chief’s, is, 
that we are under orders to join the head 
quarters at Aldershot on the 30th. I shall be 
glad of this on some accounts, as I shall see 
more of the class of men who compose the 
officers of the service. On the other hand I 
shall be sorry to lose sight of the Fleetwood 
family, and especially of my friend Ainslie, who 
is going to exchange into another regiment on 
the point of embarking for Canada. This is 
out of pure and disinterested friendship for a 
young fellow whose mother is fast dying of 
consumption, and who wishes to remain to be 
a support to her and her sisters. I honour 
Ainslie uncommonly for it; it just shows of 
what stuff he is, for the regiment into which 
he exchanges is not such a crack one as this. 
My loss will be nothing to that of Miss Fleet- 
wood’s; but I am thankful to say her father 
will allow them to correspond. Ainslie 
promises to correspond with me too. Don’t 
I hope he will keep his word? I imagine he 
writes first-rate letters; but they will not make 
full amends for our long talks. 

“You have, doubtless, heard of the smash 
we got into on our way to Charing Cross the 
other night. Lucky that your charming young 
friend missed the unfortunate train that came to 
grief. Bad enough for her as it was,—she saw 
one or two shocking sights that blanched her 
cheeks. The old lady, whose name I forget, 
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was much more excited, rather clamorous. We 
got off at last, after awful delay, and as it was 
late when we got to London I thought it my 
duty to inquire for Miss Beaumorice next 
morning. She is now, I hope, enjoying the 
sea breezes. Mr. Beaufort was extremely 
polite, begged me not to consider myself a 
stranger, &c. I shall be most happy to take 
him at his word should the opportunity ever 
offer, but perhaps it never may—I may never 
see your young friend again. It was happy for 
me that I dropped in on you that evening. 
Believe me, dear Miss Beaumorice, ever yours 
affectionately, AntHuR ALURED Warp.” 


Miss Beaumorice, who often posted her 
letters herself, was on her way to the post- 


so little of it! So obtuse of her, not to per- 
ceive the effect of her shocking stories on 
Mary! Still, Miss Beaumorice was sorry to 
lie under the imputation of rudeness, even to 
Mrs. Hyde. 

It was such a pleasure to tell Mrs. Caryl of 
the cheque ! 

“ And here is the article itself,’ said Mrs. 
Caryl, gaily. ‘“ See how nice you look, my dear 
friend. Two copies of the magazine have been 
sent me, one of them, of course, for you.” 

“Really this is a very pleasant way of 
getting money.” 

“At times. When you are in the cue for 
it, and have leisure. Not if you have to work 
like a horse in a mill, whether you will or no. 
Sir Walter Scott truly told his young friend, 





office with her acknowledgment of the cheque, 


‘ Literature is a good stick, but a bad staff,’ a 


when two ladies who had just left it, and were | good walking-cane, as much for ornament as 
in advance of her, spoke in such raised voices | for use, but a broken reed to lean upon, that 


that it was impossible for her not to catch a 
few words. They seemed continuing a subject 
that had previously been begun. 

«And she said Miss Beaumorice was 
really quite rude to her.” 

These were the words. They certainly were 
rather startling and unpleasant. Had Miss 
Beaumorice been asked the minute before by 
the severest of judges, “Have you reason to 
suppose any person in this place has a case 
against you?” she would unhesitatingly have 
answered, “Not a creature!” And yet the 
moment the above words were accidentally 
heard, something darted into her head to 
which she thought they must have been ap- | 


plied, however unjustly. This was not very | 


comfortable. 

Going into the post-office, she asked for some 
stamps, and, while the post-master’s daughter 
was serving her, said quietly,— 

“Were those the Miss Gambiers who were 
here just now ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,—at least, Miss Gambier and 
Miss Dawe.” 

Hum! And who was Miss Dawe? and 
what concern was it of hers that Miss Beau- 
morice was thought rude by somebody else P 
Perhaps it was Mrs. Hyde who had been 
affronted by her sending Mary into the garden 





during her visit ; but was she wrong in doing | 
it? Inanother five minutes Mary would have | 
gone off in a dead faint, as she did sometimes, 
though rarely; and if Miss Beaumorice had 
not been there as a breakwater, she would 
have been at Mrs. Hyde’s mercy. No, Miss 
Beaumorice did not and would not feel sorry 
for what she said, but perhaps she might have 
said it with more elegant circumlocution. Of 
what value are acquaintance that require cir- 
cumlocution ? Mrs. Hyde herself, too, showed ! 





will pierce your side—perhaps cut you to the 
heart. Those lines of Scott, which have be- 
come almost hackneyed because they are so 
true, gain new freshness, I think, applied to 
literary success :— 


“ Tell him we play unequal game 
Whene’er we shoot by Fancy’s aim, 
That all who on her visions press 
Find disappointment dog success ; 

But missed their wish, lamenting hold 
The gilding false for sterling gold.”’ 


“What a lovely poem Rokeby is!” said 
Miss Beaumorice. “I hardly know which I 
enjoy most, the charming descriptions of 
nature, so perfectly truthful, the unaffected 
beauty of the moralizing, never forced, or the 
engaging characters and situations. What 
can be sweeter than that evening scene, the 
last ever spent in the old country house? 
when— 


“ Two lovers by the maiden sate, 
Without a glance of jealous hate ; 
The maid her lovers sate between, 
With open brow and equal mien— 
It is a sight but rarely spied, 
Thanks to man’s wrath and woman’s pride.” 


“Do read me that canto some day, when 
you are in the humour for it,” said Mrs. Caryl. 

“T am in the humour now,” said Miss 
Beaumorice with alacrity. And taking down 
“ Rokeby” from the book-shelves she began 
the fifth canto :— 


‘The sultry summer day is done,” &c. 


and afterwards talked it over with her friend. 
They tried to picture to themselves what calm, 
keen satisfaction it must have given Scott in 
writing. 
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essay, and with a voiceless prayer,— 


«“ What in me is dark 
Illumine; what is low, raise and support.” 





which it would be well if every author whis- 
pered before dipping pen in ink, she wrote 
the rough draft with facility, leaving super- 
vision and correction for the morrow. 

It was Midsummer Eve! She wrote a 
cheque for her half-year’s rent, and paid her 
servants their wages. She looked over the 
items of the last quarter’s expenses, and found 
them lower than those of the corresponding 
quarter in the previous year. How was this? 
Had the geometrical distribution of her pay- 
ments diminished their weight ? Not only that, 
but various small economies told in the aggre- 
gate,—tea, sugar, coffee (not tobacco and snuff) 
coals, newspapers, dress, railway journies, flies, 
exhibitions, wine, &c. And then on the 
creditor side, was the amount of the cheque. 
Thankfully she said in her heart, “ Laus Deo.” 

At about this time there was a lull in her 
life. She watched the fluctuation of her 
friends’ health, gardened in the long evenings 
when the trees cast deep shadows across the 
garden and made it refreshingly cool — her 
maids delighting to fill her watering-pot, brush 
up litter, cut off dead roses, &c.;—she answered 
many letters in the cool of the morning, and 
did much needlework; she passed hours in 
reading during the sultry afternoons when it 
was too hot to go out,—almost too hot to 
write, also; but where there’s a will there’s a 
way; her second essay was thought over, re- 
vised, copied, and ‘sent off. She was in no 
hurry to write another. 

One day she went to the draper’s for some 
small purchase when she saw Mrs. Hyde in 
the shop, whom she had not met for some time. 
Mrs. Hyde bowed coldly enough, and renewed 
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a dialogue with the shopwoman about some 


lace she wished to match, but the remainder of 


which had unfortunately been disposed of. 
Mrs. Hyde was inclining to make a grievance 
of it, when Miss Beaumorice, glancing at the 
pattern on the counter, said cordially,— 

“T think I can assist you, Mrs. Hyde. I 
bought the remnant, but have not yet used it. 
Another pattern will suit me equally as well.” 

Mrs. Hyde was instantly all complaisance. 
She would hardly take Miss Beaumorice’s word 
for it till assured of it several times. Miss 


Beaumorice bought another lace, and promised 
to send Mrs. Hyde the desiderated remnant on 
| her return home; but this Mrs. Hyde would 
by no means allow. She insisted on returning 
with Miss Beaumorice to fetch it herself; 


In the evening twilight Miss Beaumorice 
| almost unconsciously thought out another little 


talked all the way, paid a lengthened visit, 
inquired particularly after Mrs. Brooke, learnt 
that her mother had been consumptive, which 
accounted for what might have appeared her 
friends’ undue anxiety, and went in away the 
best of humours. She wound up the morning 
by calling on Miss Gambier, and telling her 
how extremely friendly Miss Beaumorice had 
been in letting her have the lace, which she 
could not otherwise have matched, unless with 
a great deal of trouble. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—A PUZZLER. 


‘Oh, teach him, while your lessons last, 
To guide the present by the past.” 
Rokeby. 

Onz day Alured forwarded to Miss Beaumorice 
a@ note to her from his father, which had been 
inclosed in a letter to himself. It puzzled her 
a good deal. Why he should write to her at 
all was a question; and what he wrote was 
hardly easier to understand. [Firstly, he 
thanked her for his boy’s successful examina- 
tion, which annoyed her, as she knew it had 
not been owing to herself but to Miss Part- 
ridge, and that she had not even counselled 
the suppression of truth about his illness in 
January that Dr. Ward had urged. After this, 
he alluded darkly to projects which were here- 
after to have magnificent results, but broke 
off from disclosing them with “ enough—you 
shall know more hereafter.” More? why, she 
knew nothing! What was the good of writing 
things mysteriously, and not speaking out? 
He had better have said nothing; there was 
no good in such a letter. Then she remem- 
bered a trait in Dr. Ward’s character of old, 
which in earlier days she had not liked to 
| notice, viz., a love of mystery, and of talking 
| grand, and exciting curiosity, which was gene- 
rally disappointed. So she added this trait to 
the rest. One thing she liked in him; he was, 
undeniably, fond of his boy. 

Alured had told her at Easter that papa 
was by no means so rich as was thought, and 
that the castle and his pension from the prince 
were nearly all he had after the countess’s 
death. Idalia’s being portionless had induced 
him to place her in the Moravian school, 
though rather too old for it. Did Miss Beau- 
morice think with more indifference of Dr. 
Ward because he was poor? Far from it; 
that would be a great deal more likely to in- 
terest her in him. But somehow she had not 
much interest in him now, rich or poor; she 
had so long felt their paths and character 
were different. 

In Alured she always took lively interest; 
and his letter to her, inclosing his father’s, did 
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not fail to give her the usual pleasure. He 
said,— 

“The parting is over, dear Miss Beau- 

morice! Ainslie has sailed for Canada. If 
my loss is great, what must be Miss Fleet- 
wood’s? But she bears it nobly, and with 
her usual gentleness, though I think it wears 
her a good deal. He commended her to my 
brotherly kindness, and as long as I am within 
reach you may depend on my showing it. It 
seems the only thing I can now do for Ainslie. 
I verily believe we love each other like brothers 
—a pretty deal better than some brothers. A 
few of the subs. thought it witty to call us 
‘the sweethearts,’ till they found Ainslie had 
arealone. That gave him a sort of dignity 
in the eyes of the unfortunates who hadn’t 
one, and they let him alone. I believe friends 
and married couples (you observe which I put 
first), don’t suit the worse from being diverse 
from each other, though not opposite. Some- 
thing certainly drew Ainslie and me together, 
though we were so different—he deep, I 
shallow; he steady, I impulsive; he caring 
little for the opinion of the world as long as 
he knew he was right, I guided a good deal 
by it. He will be sure to do well, go where 
he will; but he probably will not be popular 
in any mess; his high principles will make 
him lonely, though kind and obliging to all. 
God’s blessing go with him. This is said with 
the seriousness of a prayer. Before he went, 
he got me to promise I would read a chapter 
of the New Testament, every evening, at the 
same hour with himself. This I am faithfully 
doing. It will give you a little idea of the 
stamp of man he is, of the kind of influence 
he exerts. Miss Fleetwood reads at the same 
time with him, morning as well as evening. 
Surely the promise, ‘ Where two or three are 
gathered together,’ &c., may be hoped for in 
this instance. 

“Since you like knowing what I do, here 
it is, from the beginning. My servant calls 
me at six, and takes my clothes to brush 
while I have my bath. Having finished my 
toilette, I breakfast in the messroom, along 
with the others, who chiefly read the papers 
in silence. Liking to imitate Ainslie now. in 
everything, I avoid tea and coffee, breakfast 
on milk porridge, haddock, or bacon, and 
bread and butter. After breakfast I proceed 
to the barracks, see the pay issued to the men 
by the colour-sergeant, who keeps the accounts 
of the company, and return to my quarters 
for a quarter of an hour; then walk down to 
the drill-shed, and join a class, which is 
questioned on military matters by the adjutant. 
This lasts an hour and a half. 








dismissed, return to the officers’ quarters. I 
go to the reading-room, and begin a letter to 
Ainslie. Then lunch, which I make my dinner, 
intending to drink tea with the Fleetwoods. 
After lunch, I read up some drill, with the 
help of Potts’ Drill Models for about an hour; 
then put on mufti, and enjoy a waking dream 
(or perhaps not waking) in my portable bed- 
chair. Then to my friends, whose companion- 
ship I hope you think I have earned. 

“Miss Beaufort wouldn’t think so, perhaps, 


riper age. You and Miss Partridge are never 
hard on a poor fellow. I wonder when the 
next war will be, and where. The French 
seem making wonderful preparations for a 
scrimmage somewhere; not with us, perhaps, 
but the Emperor does not reveal his intentions 
long beforehand generally. They say he must 
fight with somebody, to give the people some- 
thing to think of. 

“Who o’er the herd would wish to reign ?” 


“T hope you are quite well. 
yours, 


A ffectionately 


Ch. A, Wied,” 


“P.S., 11 p.m.—Just returned from the 
Fleetwoods’. A sorrowful visit. 


which a low fever has broken out in the 


him. Her father is full of anxiety on her 
account; her constitution being so delicate. 
“T'll let you know soon how she is. 
sure you will wish to know.” 

Indeed she did! for she loved all this group 
of young people. 
It came at length from Aldershot. Some 
days had passed. The letter was sealed with 
black. 

“Ellen is dead ! 


Oh, sorrowful news! I 


bad enough. I have written a few lines to 
Dear lassie, she has left some sorrowful hearts 
behind her. I am in blank fear of the blow 
which this will strike on Ainslie. 
of miles from sympathy, with her lying cold 
in the grave.—It would drive me mad. 

“For her I cannot regret it. For Ainslie I 
do principally, though I am sure it will do 


thought of her being touched by sin, and 


pain, and sorrow; and now she is safe from 
all. 


perfect creature indeed ! 


And when we see her again she will be a 


“We could not expect to keep her long; 





“Then we have an hour’s drill; and, being 


she was too good for this world. We shall ai 


young ladies are not so indulgent as ladies of | 











Ainslie’s | 
departure of course depresses all; besides | 


village, and not only has Miss Fleetwood | 
visited the sick, but her youngest brother is | 
now laid up with it, and she is constantly with | 


I’m | 


She anxiously awaited news. | 


have only learnt the bare fact; and that is | 


Ainslie, and will write again by the next mail. | 


Thousands 


him good in the end. He used to ‘hate the || 
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to her; but she will not return to us. And 
if she is taken, that Ainslie’s aims and pur- 
poses may thereby besteadied and strengthened, 
who shall say that this will not prove a blessed 
event in the end? I trust that he will, after 
the first burst of grief, remember that there 
is no such thing as death for her—only transi- 
tion. 

“The last time I saw them together was on 
the railway platform. They were going down 
to spend a few hours with his mother, who 
wished to know Ellen; and Ainslie wanted 
me to go too; but, being a total stranger, I 
thought it best not to do so. We parted at 
London Bridge Station, after sitting together 
for a quarter of an hour, building castles in 


| the air as to what we would do when Ainslie 


should return in two years’ time. Then I 
saw them into the train, and wished good-bye. 
Little I thought it was to be my last sight of 
them together in this world. 

* Do you know when the Canadian mails go 
out? I’m half in hope that my letter to 
Ainslie may have gone out by the same mail 
as the news. It seems so hard that one can’t 
give him warning,—not the slightest,—of the 
blow which is coming. 

“I have been thinking a good deal of the 
happy times we used to spend together, both 


| before I had the slightest idea of his engage- 


| ment and afterwards. 
| fancy it months. 





Instead of weeks I 
Afterwards the house was 
almost like a home to me. Of course, I was 
nothing to her when Ainslie was by, nor at 
any time, but as his friend; but I used to like 
talking to her. I remember our talks at 
twilight when we were all together, and her 
assenting so cordially to what Ainslie said of 
its being better to die in harness than to drag 
out an idle life—to die in a good cause than 
to lengthen life at the price of allowing old 
abuses and evils to go unremedied. She has 
died in a good cause, surely. Acting a mother’s 
part to a little brother. 

“Good bye once more. Do you believe in 
apparitions? presentiments? forewarnings ? 
Soldiers do, a good many of them.” 

Miss Beaumorice cried over this letter. 
Then she wrote such an answer as only a 
woman could write,—a woman who had felt, 
and suffered, and seen loved ones suffer. In 
the course of her sympathetic consolations, 
she quoted the following lines (or some of 
them) of Fanny Kemble’s, and remarked what 
noble principles of action they gave. 


“ What shall I do with all the days and hours 
That must be counted ere I see thy face ? 
How shall I charm the interval that lours 
Between this time and that sweet time of grace? 


‘* Shall love for thee lay on my soul the sin 
Of casting from me God's great gift of time ? 
Shall I, these mists of memory locked within, 
Leave and forget life’s purposes sublime ? 


‘Oh, how or by what means shall I contrive 

To bring the hour that re-unites us near ? 

Hew may I teach my drooping heart to live 
Until the blessed time when thou art here ? 


J’ll tell thee: for thy sake I will lay hold 

On all good aims, and consecrate to thee 

In worthy deeds each moment that is told 
While thou, beloved one, art far from me. 


“For thee I will arouse my thoughts to try 
All heavenward flights, all high and holy strains; 
For thy dear sake I will walk patiently 
Through these long hours, nor call their minutes 
pains. 
“T will this dreary blank of absence make 
A noble task-time, and will therein strive 
To follow excellence, and to o’ertake 
More good than I have won, since yet I live. 


‘So may this doomed time build up in me 
A thousand graces which shall thus be thine; 
So may my love and longing hallowed be, 
And thy dear thought an influence divine.” 


Miss Beaumorice at first only meant to copy 
a couple of stanzas of the above (in which, 
even at present, one is omitted), but as she 
proceeded, their uncommon beauty and power 
made her write them all out, even at the risk 
of tiring Alured; for her aim always was,— 


“The mind to strengthen and anneal, 
While on the stithy glowed the steel.” 


Her reward was the following answer :— 


“C. Lines, Aldershot, July 13th. 

“T have been a little worried by looking 
over the company’s monthly accounts and so 
forth, so that I have not been able, dear Miss 
Beaumorice, to answer your letter as soon as I 
should. I enclose a long letter from Ainslie, 
partly written on the voyage out—wound up 
after they had marched twenty miles to 
quarters, he carrying the colours, as youngest 
ensign. Poor fellow! he will be in great grief 
just now. He knew nothing of it, of course, 
when he wrote. It is satisfactory that he 
carries his flag so pluckily. He has immense 
muscular strength—it is one of the things I 
rather envy him,—in an innocent way, you 
know. But we all have what is best for us. 
I write to him weekly; giving him an hour 
every Sunday evening. Please return the 
letter. I keep most letters docketted and 
with dates, so that many years hence I may 
see what my friends were like in my young 
days. 
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not fail to give her the usual pleasure. He 
said,— 

“The parting is over, dear Miss Beau- 
morice ! 
my loss is great, what must be Miss Fleet- 
wood’s? But she bears it nobly, and with 
her usual gentleness, though I think it wears 
her a good deal. He commended her to my 
brotherly kindness, and as long as I am within 
reach you may depend on my showing it. It 
seems the only thing I can now do for Ainslie. 
I verily believe we love each other like brothers 
—a pretty deal better than some brothers. A 
few of the subs. thought it witty to call us 
‘the sweethearts,’ till they found Ainslie had 
areal one. That gave him a sort of dignity 
in the eyes of the unfortunates who hadn’t 
one, and they let him alone. I believe friends 
and married couples (you observe which I put 
first), don’t suit the worse from being diverse 
from each other, though not opposite. Some- 
thing certainly drew Ainslie and me together, 
though we were so different—he deep, I 
shallow; he steady, I impulsive; he caring 
little for the opinion of the world as long as 
he knew he was right, I guided a good deal 
by it. He will be sure to do well, go where 
he will; but he probably will not be popular 
in any mess; his high principles will make 
him lonely, though kind and obliging to all. 
God’s blessing go with him. This is said with 
the seriousness of a prayer. Before he went, 
he got me to promise I would read a chapter 
of the New Testament, every evening, at the 
same hour with himself. This I am faithfully 
doing. It will give you a little idea of the 
stamp of man he is, of the kind of influence 
he exerts. Miss Fleetwood reads at the same 
time with him, morning as well as evening. 
Surely the promise, ‘ Where two or three are 
gathered together,’ &c., may be hoped for in 
this instance. 

“Since you like knowing what I do, here 
it is, from the beginning. My servant calls 
me at six, and takes my clothes to brush 
while I have my bath. Having finished my 
toilette, I breakfast in the messroom, along 
with the others, who chiefly read the papers 
in silence. Liking to imitate Ainslie now. in 
everything, I avoid tea and coffee, breakfast 
on milk porridge, haddock, or bacon, and 
bread and butter. After breakfast I proceed 
to the barracks, see the pay issued to the men 
by the colour-sergeant, who keeps the accounts 
of the company, and return to my quarters 
for a quarter of an hour; then walk down to 
the drill-shed, and join a class, which is 
questioned on military matters by the adjutant. 
This lasts an hour and a half. 


dismissed, return to the officers’ quarters. I 
go to the reading-room, and begin a letter to 
Ainslie. Then lunch, which I make my dinner, 


Ainslie has sailed for Canada. If|intending to drink tea with the Fleetwoods. 


After lunch, I read up some drill, with the 
help of Potts’ Drill Models for about an hour; 
then put on mufti, and enjoy a waking dream 
(or perhaps not waking) in my portable bed- 
chair. Then to my friends, whose companion- 
ship I hope you think I have earned. 

“Miss Beaufort wouldn’t think so, perhaps, 


riper age. 
hard on a poor fellow. I wonder when the 
next war will be, and where. The French 
seem making wonderful preparations for a 


but the Emperor does not reveal his intentions 


thing to think of. 
“Who o’er the herd would wish to reign ?”’ 


“T hope you are quite well. 
yours, 
“A. A, Warp.” 


“P.S., Ll p.m.—Just returned from the 
Fleetwoods’. A sorrowful visit. 
departure of course depresses all; besides 
which a low fever has broken out in the 
village, and not only has Miss Fleetwood 
visited the sick, but her youngest brother is 


him. Her father is full of anxiety on her 
account; her constitution being so delicate. 
“T’'ll let you know soon how she is. I’m 
sure you will wish to know.” 


of young people. 
It came at length from Aldershot. Some 
days had passed. The letter was sealed with 
black. 

“Ellen is dead! Oh, sorrowful news! I 
have only learnt the bare fact; and that is 
bad enough. I have written a few lines to 


behind her. I am in blank fear of the blow 
which this will strike on Ainslie. Thousands 
of miles from sympathy, with her lying cold 
in the grave.—It would drive me mad. 

“For her I cannot regret it. For Ainslie I 
do principally, though I am sure it will do 
him good in the end. He used to hate the 
thought of her being touched by sin, and 
pain, and sorrow; and now she is safe from 
all. And when we see her again she will be a 
perfect creature indeed ! 

“We could not expect to keep her long; 





“'Then we have an hour’s drill; and, being| she was too good for this world. We shall go 


young ladies are not so indulgent as ladies of || 
You and Miss Partridge are never | 


scrimmage somewhere; not with us, perhaps, | 


long beforehand generally. They say he must || 
fight with somebody, to give the people some- | 


Affectionately _ 


Ainslie’s | 


now laid up with it, and she is constantly with | 


Indeed she did! for she loved all this group | 
She anxiously awaited news. | 


Ainslie, and will write again by the next mail. | 
Dear lassie, she has left some sorrowful hearts | 
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to her; but she will not return to us. And 
if she is taken, that Ainslie’s aims and pur- 
poses may thereby besteadied and strengthened, 
who shall say that this will not prove a blessed 
event in the end? I trust that he will, after 
the first burst of grief, remember that there 
is no such thing as death for her—only transi- 
tion. 

“The last time I saw them together was on 
the railway platform. They were going down 
to spend a few hours with his mother, who 
wished to know Ellen; and Ainslie wanted 
me to go too; but, being a total stranger, I 
thought it best not to do so. We parted at 
London Bridge Station, after sitting together 
for a quarter of an hour, building castles in 


| the air as to what we would do when Ainslie 


should return in two years’ time. Then I 
saw them into the train, and wished good-bye. 
Little I thought it was to be my last sight of 
them together in this world. 

* Do you know when the Canadian mails go 
out? I'm half in hope that my letter to 
Ainslie may have gone out by the same mail 
as the news. It seems so hard that one can’t 
give him warning,—not the slightest,—of the 
blow which is coming. 

“TI have been thinking a good deal of the 


| happy times we used to spend together, both 


| ment and afterwards. 





before I had the slightest idea of his engage- 
Instead of weeks I 
fancy it months. Afterwards the house was 
almost like a home to me. Of course, I was 
nothing to her when Ainslie was by, nor at 
any time, but as his friend; but I used to like 
talking to her. I remember our talks at 
twilight when we were all together, and her 
assenting so cordially to what Ainslie said of 
its being better to die in harness than to drag 
out an idle life—to die in a good cause than 
to lengthen life at the price of allowing old 
abuses and evils to go unremedied. She has 
died in a good cause, surely. Acting a mother’s 
part to a little brother. 

“Good bye once more. Do you believe in 
apparitions? presentiments? forewarnings ? 
Soldiers do, a good many of them.” 

Miss Beaumorice cried over this letter. 
Then she wrote such an answer as only a 
woman could write,—a woman who had felt, 
and suffered, and seen loved ones suffer. In 
the course of her sympathetic consolations, 
she quoted the following lines (or some of 
them) of Fanny Kemble’s, and remarked what 


noble principles of action they gave. 


“ What shall I do with all the days and hours 
That must be counted ere I see thy face ? 
How shall I charm the interval that lours 
Between this time and that sweet time of grace ? 








‘* Shall love for thee lay on my soul th» sin 
Of casting from me God’s great gift of time ? 
Shall I, these mists of memory locked within, 
Leave and forget life’s purposes sublime ? 


‘*Oh, how or by what means shall I contrive 

To bring the hour that re-unites us near ? 

Hew may I teach my drooping heart to live 
Until the blessed time when thou art here ? 


‘‘J’ll tell thee: for thy sake I will lay hold 

On all good aims, and consecrate to thee 

In worthy deeds each moment that is told 
While thou, beloved one, art far from me. 


“ For thee I will arouse my thoughts to try 
All heavenward flights, all high and holy strains; 
For thy dear sake I will walk patiently 
Through these long hours, nor call their minutes 
pains, 


“JT will this dreary blank of absence make 
A noble task-time, and will therein strive 
To follow excellence, and to o’ertake 
More good than I have won, since yet I live. 


‘So may this doomed time build up in me 
A thousand graces which shall thus be thine; 
So may my love and longing hallowed be, 
And thy dear thought an influence divine.” 


Miss Beaumorice at first only meant to copy 
a couple of stanzas of the above (in which, 
even at present, one is omitted), but as she 
proceeded, their uncommon beauty and power 
made her write them all out, even at the risk 
of tiring Alured; for her aim always was,— 


“The mind to strengthen dnd anneal, 
While on the stithy glowed the steel.” 


Her reward was the following answer :— 


“C. Lines, Aldershot, July 13th. 

“T have been a little worried by looking 
over the company’s monthly accounts and so 
forth, so that I have not been able, dear Miss 
Beaumorice, to answer your letter as soon as I 
should. I enclose a long letter from Ainslie, 
partly written on the voyage out—wound up 
after they had marched twenty miles to 
quarters, he carrying the colours, as youngest 
ensign. Poor fellow! he will be in great grief 
just now. He knew nothing of it, of course, 
when he wrote. It is satisfactory that he 
carries his flag so pluckily. He has immense 
muscular strength—it is one of the things I 
rather envy him,—in an innocent way, you 
know. But we all have what is best for us. 
I write to him weekly; giving him an hour 
every Sunday evening. Please return the 
letter. I keep most letters docketted and 
with dates, so that many years hence I may 
see what my friends were like in my young 
days. 
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admirably to the point at present, I think. 
I shall copy them for Ainslie. 





me, and I for Ainslie, from dear Ellen’s| 
common-place book. 
through Divine help, meet his grief in that 
manner, it will prove a blessing to him.” 


The lines were those beginning,— 


“ Father, I know that all my life 
Is portioned out for me, 
And the changes which are sure to come 
I do not fear to see ; 
But I ask Thee for a present mind 
Intent on pleasing Thee.”’ 


Miss Beaumorice knew them well already, 
but she was pleased that one young man 
should copy them for another, who copied 
them for a third; and all of a profession not 






































supposed to be too serious. It reminded her 
of the “ threefold cord not quickly broken.” 

She took the lines to show Mary the next 
time she called on her. Mary said, with a 
kind of good-humoured reproof, 


‘ Ba A how long it is since you came near | 


me! almost a week! But I don’t mean to| 
complain seriously, for you give me a large | 
portion of your time; only there is no one [| 
like to see so much, and, now, all the recipro- | 
city must be on one side. Mrs. Garrow, 
is very good; she pays me such nice long 

visits! See, she cut out these little garments 
and showed me how to put them together. I 


am to have a lending basket, so I shall not be) 


altogether useless. She told me a piece of 


news, too. Margaret was not out, after all! | 
Mr. Frank Garrow and Grace Nuneham are | 


engaged, only nothing is to be said about it at | 
present.” 


“Mrs. Butler's verses on ‘Absence’ are| 
i know that people may be very happy in a 
I enclose you curacy.” 

a hymn that George Fleetwood has copied for | “T don’t think you have a drawback except | 


If Ainslie will only, | 


t00, his seriousness to others. 
haps :— 


Mrs. Garrow thinks that it will do them good. 


rather delicate health.” 

“ And we must all have something.” 

“ Ah, we must indeed.” And Miss Beau. 
morice told her the little tale of sorrow she had 
‘received from Alured, and ended by showing 
her the verses. 

Mary was touched, and said,— 

“T shall like to copy these if you will let me. 
They will do just as well for me as for Miss 
Fleetwood,” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ How people are mistaken in young officers ! 
They think them all so foolish.” 

“ Perhaps the majority of them are. Alured 
has complained of their frivolous talk at the 
mess-table. But perhaps they would have 
been equally empty anywhere else, only not so 
noticeable as when they are all herded together. 


| Where the majority are foolish and rattling, it 


requires extra steadiness in a high-minded 
young man to keep his ground without offend- 
ing, or, if need be, even at the risk of offending.” 

“ Mr. Ainslie seems of that sort.” 

“And this sad loss will make him more so 
than ever. It will even make it easier to him 
| to be so: to carry his flag pluckily, as Alured 
| Says, for a time at any rate; will account for 
Not for long, per- 


“«« Why, soldiers, why, 
Should we be melancholy,, boys ? 
Why, soldiers, why, 


or” 


Whose duty is to die ? 


“That is the burthen of their song commonly. 


‘And what a burthen it is, unless taker i in a very 


“ Margaret was sure they were not indifferent different sense indeed from the obvious one, 
to one another, but I did not encourage her to | | Then it would suit the cheerful heroic Christian. 
think so, for I thought there was nothing | Do you remember the story of Captain Mercer ? 


in it.” 


| He was selected, with his artillerymen, to storm 


“You made her a little ashamed, even of |a stockade in New Zealand. A shot struck him 
speaking of it to me; and I took your view of |in the face, shattering the jaws, and leaving a 
it, as she is rather fanciful sometimes, and | frightful gash. He lay where he fell all night, 


I thought she might better 
thoughts. 


employ her |no one could rescue him. Next morning “the 
However, Mrs. Garrow looks on it | Maories surrendered, and he was brought in. 


as a real attachment, and a satisfactory one, | His poor wife came to see him from a place 


too; she says the Nunehams are all so well | forty miles off. 
She would have preferred | his composure was perfect,—he wrote to her 


brought up. 


Caroline, if she had not been, perhaps, rather | in pencil, 


Though he could not speak 


‘My darling, do not grieve, I have 


too old; Grace is not quite twenty. Besides, peace—perfect peace in Jesus, deep, deep as a 


Mr. Nuneham could not spare Caroline with- | river. 


out the greatest inconvenience, so it is well 
that Grace is the one preferred. They must 


curacy; but they don’t seem to mind that. 





‘* What a mind he must have had!” 


“ His life must have been a training for his | 
wait till Mr. Garrow has a living, or at least a | death.’’ 


“How thankful the poor wife must have 
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been that the forty miles did not prevent her 
from being with him when he wrote those last 
words !” 

Mary was silent for a little while, and pre- 
sently said,— 

“Miss Beaumorice, I should not like Mar- 
garet to marry a soldier.” 

“Oh, no! a clergyman will be better, 
she, smiling a little. 

“Or a merchant, or banker, or country 
gentleman,—anything, I think, rather than a 
soldier.” 

“ As it happens, these things are generally 
arranged by the parties principally concerned. 
Interference does not usually have much effect, 
or if it has it is not always attended with good 
result. A year ago I do not think you had | 
any special partiality for a country curacy. 

“Oh, yes, I had.” 

“Had you? I did not know it, then. I 


” said 


knew you so little, it seems, that at first I was | 
even distrustful of your taking to your duties | 


kindly.” 

“T like them now, though I can fulfil so few. 
I believe I set off on rather a wrong principle. 
I thought I would have a few pleasant months | 
first, and settle to work afterwards.” 

- Such as dinner parties, visits, and so forth, 
without thinking of their effect on poor neigh- 
bours.” 

“Perhaps it was a good thing that my first 
dinner was such a failure. How Dr. and Mrs. 
Garrow must have laughed in their hearts! 
If they did not, they must have been very 
good natured; and that’s what they are. I 
like Mrs. Garrow more and more. As for 
visitors—Alicia cured me of wanting any more 
of them. Perhaps when I am quite well and 
strong again, I may like to have Laura Field, 
and Cecilia Nash ;—but I don’t know. I care 
more for Margaret now than for any one else.” 

* She is a dear, good girl. Well, you havea 
piece of news for her, though perhaps she will 
say it is no news.” 

“ She will be elated at not having been mis- 
taken. She took great interest in the Nune- 
hams, and I thought them excellent friends 
for her; so safe. 
friendships, it is important that they should be | 
good ones. Margaret has no very nice friends 
in town. She seems very fond just now of | 
supplying the governess’s place to the children. 
Mamma saw no need to take Miss Davis to| 
Lowestoft; and she herself was glad of a/ 
holiday, so it was arranged that Margaret was 
to teach the children for the time, and she likes 
it very well; very much, I should say; more 
than I should. They seem fond of hunting for | 
shells. Do you know of any nice little book on 
conchology ? ” 


If girls must form ardent | 


“ Yes, I have one or two; I will send'them 
to her by book-post.” 

“Thank you very much. That poor woman 
Mrs. Garrow took me to see, is dead at last.’’ 

“Which poor woman P ” 

The one I said had a skin like wash-leather ; 
Mrs. Garrow was with her. She said she 
seemed in heaven even while yet on earth. 
She seemed as if she saw something or some 
one; and said in a kind of rapture, ‘ Don’t you 
seeP don’t you see?’ 
words.” 

“T have heard of such cases, 
very impressive.” 
| “You don’t think it was delirium ? ” 

“ No. ” 
“Do you think it was what is called ‘the 
| beatific vision P?” 

* T think so.” 

“One would like to have it when dying, 
said Mary, after a pause. “TI do not shrink 
now from the subject of death as I used to do. 
| There is something very beautiful in it, though 
very awful. I used to dislike John’s going to 
| visit the dying, though I knew it was his duty ; 

but I do not mind it now. I ask him about it 
lafterwards. On Sunday evening I sent Susan 
'to church, and only kept Jem with me. I 
|asked him what he was reading. He said, 
‘ Jessica’s First Prayer.’ 
|read it to me; so he did, and very well too. 


They are 





These were her last | 








I told him he might | 


It made me cry, and towards the end his voice | 


back from church. He said, ‘ How quickly the 


time has passed !’” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK. 


‘“‘ Coming events cast their shadows before.” 


Campbell. 


It is impossible to say how long Frank Gar- 
row’s engagement to Grace Nuneham might 
have been kept quiet, had it not somehow 
transpired to Mrs. Hyde, who immediately 
told it to the Miss Gambiers. They never 
kept any secrets, though they were exceedingly 
fond of finding them out; and the best rule 
| generally to be observed with them was, to 
let them have opportunity to tell all they had 
| to tell to the few who took any interest in it, 
| till the news became stale even to themselves. 

| The happiness of the Nuneham family was 
‘certainly increased by the engagement. They 
were not at all characterized by ambition, or 
by day-dreaming; they took unfeigned interest 
in each other; and the happiness of one of 
| | them was the happiness of all. They had the 
| greatest esteem and respect for Dr. and Mrs. 





quivered, and I thought he was going to cry | 
too. Just then, to my surprise, they came | 
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Garrow, and the greatest liking for their 
nephew ; so that having a kind of property in 
him was a truly delightful event. Mr. Nune- 
ham felt the value of the connection more 
deeply than any of them; but it was also a 
subject of thankfulness to his mother and his 
eldest daughter. 

Mrs. Garrow seemed more genial and ex- 
pansive than ever. She called on Miss Beau- 
morice expressly to have a long talk with 
her about the engagement. 

“Of course Frank would have done better, 
in the worldly sense, if he had been so minded,” 
said she, “ but you know we are not worldly 
people. It would be inconsistent enough for 
Dr. Garrow to preach as he does, week after 
week, on ‘Love not the world,’ and similar 
texts, and then to feel and act directly in op- 
position to them. That is not what he calls 
Christianity. And Frank has not been caught 
by a pretty face, though Grace is nice-looking 
enough, everybody may allow; but she has 
more than her looks to boast of. Those girls 
have such rectitude, such simplicity and inno- 
cence—every cardinal virtue, I think. If you 
want to find a complete contrast to the modern 
fast young lady you have only to look at the 
Nunehams.” 

“ And such managers!” she presently went 
on. “If Grace does not bring a portion, she 
will save one. No high-flying, new-fangled 
ideas. If a dress is not worn out, she will 
never think of being tired of it, or fancy others 
tired of seeing her in it. Ifshe sees some one 
else in a pretty silk, she will not begin im- 
mediately to hanker for one like it. If she 
comes to dine with us, she will not fancy she 
must—ah well, the young are inexperienced, 
but a good deal depends on bringing up; and 
the Nunehams have all been brought up 
sensibly.” 

One day, Miss Beaumorice found Mary 
resting on the sofa, but looking fresher and 
brighter than usual. 

“Only think of Mrs. Garrow’s kindness!” 
said she. “ Shecame herein her close carriage 
on purpose to tempt me toadrive. Ofcourse 
I was very giad to go, and she took me all 
round the earl’s forest, quite to the Abbey 
Grange, and home by Spring-vale, and insisted 
on having one of the windows up all the time. 
It was very good of her, and I shall very likely 
have a better night.” 

This was just like Mrs. Garrow, and it did 
not prove a solitary instance. She took Mary 
three or four drives; and also tried to prevail 
on Mrs. Caryl to go out with her; but Mrs. 
Caryl was not yet equal to this. Indeed, it 
was one of her trials (though she never spoke 
of having any) that friends, even kind friends, 





did not know how little she was equal to now. 
Her niece Edith kept telling her how sure she 
was that if she could by any possibility be 
transported into Brittany, where she and her 
father now were, it would give her a new lease 
of life. And others, who had really been most 
friendly in their inquiries and little proofs of 
sympathetic attention, now thought that Mrs. 
Caryl had turned the corner and was doing as 
well as could be reasonably expected. Perhaps 
so; butonly Miss Beaumorice, and Mrs. Garrow, 
and Mr. Finch knew what that amounted to. 

With a kind of quiet desperation, she went 
on correcting her remaining proofs till they 
were finished. “It cannot do meany essential 
harm,” said she. “A little more pain, at the 
worst. I will not leave behind me anything 
incomplete, if I can help it. If I must ery 
I will do something worth having to cry for. 
Besides, I am too old for a ery-baby.”’ 

Again Mary, after progressing so nicely, 
lost all the ground she had gained. Miss 
Beaumorice found her crying over it. 

“You must not think I am giving way,” 
said she, “only it does seem so disappoint- 
ing. If ill health is to be my trial, I must 
submit to it; only this way of losing it—by 
such trifling things as a carriage glass or a 
change of wind—.” 

“You must remember, dear Mary, Who said, 
‘Iam the Way.’” 

Afterwards Miss Beaumorice called on Mrs. 
Garrow, who said— 

“T want to speak to you about our little 
friend. I am so sorry she has lost ground 
again. That east wind yesterday !—and she 
would have the glass down on that side, on 
my account, I am certain; though she said she 
liked it. Mr. Finch was here just now. I 
asked him what he thought of her. He said 
he wished she could winter in the south of 
France. Do you think if it were practicable, 
she would like it ?” 

“For both of them? 
But it is hardly possible.” 

“ Ah, I was not making a question of that.” 

Miss Beaumorice found this chain of ideas 
abruptly broken off on her return home. The 
twelve o’clock post had come in, and a letter 
awaited her from Dr. Ward, which she opened 
with something like impatience, saying, in- 
wardly, “ Why should he write ?” 

Why, indeed? The letter did not solve 
that mystery, but it spoke of the surprise he 
concluded it would give her—“let him hope, 
not altogether unmingled with pleasure,” to 
learn that her old, and he might say affectionate 
friend, was on his way to England for a rapid 
visit, which, however, he meant to include a 
still shorter visit to herself. Important affairs, 


Yes, very much. 
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&e.”-. The words danced before her eyes 
without conveying meaning. She stood in 
blank surprise: she felt she did not want to 
see him. Wild ideas of escaping somewhere 
—of going to stay with Mrs. Caryl, or with 
her uncle George, presented themselves, only 
to be regretfully pronounced out of the question. 
She must remain at her post, at her visitor’s 
mercy. “Surely an Englishman’s house is 
his castle!” thought she, “and therefore so 
is an Englishwoman’s hers.” 

Dr. Ward’s house was a castle; his letter 
was dated from it; but at the foot of the page 
was a hardly legible postscript, hastily an- 
nouncing himself already arrived, so that he 
hoped to have the great pleasure of seeing her 
soon after her reception of his letter. 

Her consternation was great. “He might 
have given me the option of declining a visit, 
instead of taking it for granted in this way 
that I should be glad to receive it. Why am 
I not glad? Ought I to be? need I be? 
I am 
not so young now—young? no, indeed! nor 
can he be. He must now be as many years 
older than I am as he ever was, and that must 
make him—dear me! over fifty; and yet when 


| T haye thought of him at all, he has always 


| age might have prevented that. 


seemed stationary. The knowledge of Alured’s 
He seems 


| very fondof Alured; and Alured is undoubt- 


edly very fond of him. How tiresome that 
Dr. Ward could not have written sooner; 


| there could have been nothing to prevent. 
| And not to say by what train he comes, as if 
| on purpose to pre-occupy my whole time with 


uncertainty.’”’ (She gave an impatient “tut.”) 
“He may be here by the very next train. 
That will be due in half an hour. I must 
dress, I suppose. And have cake and wine. 
No need to ask him to lunch at my dinner. 
Certainly not. I know my own meaning, and 
I do not mean to be on anything like terms of 
familiar intimacy again. That sherry has not 
been decanted very lately. I had better have 
a fresh bottle, I believe. Men think so much 
of these things. He always did. The old 
sherry—my father’s. I grudge it, too, for I 


| have very little of it.” 


Hardening herself in this way Miss Beau- 
morice gave the necessary directions, and 
went to make the suitable change in her 
dress :—not one pin, one bow, for smartness; 
not one ring, one brooch, one chain. A loud 
ring at the bell made her start violently; but 
she told herself, “That can’t be him!” 

Jessy, flurried as if sympathetically, pre- 
sented herself the next moment, with a card,— 
“Dr. Ward.” For an instant, Miss Beaumorice 
flushed deep red. She would net go down 





till the flush subsided; and yet it was unbear- 
able that he should misinterpret or truly in- 
terpret the reason of the delay. She put 
force on herself, and went downstairs at her 
usual pace. The step was neither so quiet 
nor so light as it had been. She opened the 
drawing-room door. 

“Miss Beaumorice!” Dr. Ward had stepped 
quickly forward, and raised her hand to his 
lips before she could recover herself. He 
retained it as she walked to her seat, and then 
ensued a few commonplaces, which neither 
of them succeeded in making very coherent. 
Her head was in a maze, but she did not 
show perturbation outwardly. She would have 
been thankful, inexpressibly thankful to know 
how well aud composedly she played her part 
—Jjust interested enough in the visit of an 
old friend, the husband of Louisa, the father 
of Alured,—and nothing more. 

Dr. Ward was a good deal more; and there 
was a good deal more of him. He was always 
tall, and rather commanding in person and 
carriage. He had now grown large, and looked 
considerably older than Miss Beaumorice had 
pictured him—still handsome, or what people 
in general would call so; but with something 
that Miss Beaumorice had never allowed her- 
self to see before—showy, made up, studied, 
not of the highest school of refinement, which 
is quiet. His dress, too, was showy, and some- 
what foreign—at least, that was the excuse 
Miss Beaumorice made for the rings, and the 
studs, and the gold-mounted eye-glass, all 
taken in by her at a glance, and not with ad- 
miration. Soon he was talking to her of his 
delight to see her looking so well—as well as 
ever. Was she not sowellas ever? he trusted 
so! he hoped she had a long future of health 
and happiness to look to. He——” 

Enter Jessy, with wine and cake. (That 
will be a signal, thought Miss Beaumorice, 
that he is not going to have anything more). 

He waved them off; and, at a sign from 
Miss Beaumorice, Jessy placed them on the 
table and retreated. Her entrance had checked 
Dr. Ward’s fluency and fervour. He was 
thrown out, as if he had conned his speech by 
heart, and had dropped the thread. 

To prevent a pause of awkward length, Miss 
Beaumorice inquired if he had seen Alured. 
That started him off again, but not in the 
intended direction. No, he had not seen him 
yet—impulse made him run down to her first 
—and how much he had to thank her for!— 
and that good Miss Partridge—with regard to 
Alured! They had made a man of him; 
given him aims and resolution. In fact, it 
was all her doing; for he had only known Miss 
Partridge through her. 
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Miss Beaumorice spoke a few words of hearty 
praise of Alured and Miss Partridge. He 
could take it all on her word; he was sure she 
was one of the excellent of the earth—a charm- 
ing woman. And now to enter on a subject 
nearer home,—nearer the heart (Miss Beau- 
morice trembled for the next word, but it did 
|| not come yet). She knew, his boy must have 
|| told her, what a fine old schloss he had on the 
|| Rhine—? 
| “Oh yes.” 
| Which required immense keeping up, only, 
| since the poor countess’s death, he no longer 
| had means or use for it. As he paced the 
| lonely halls, a prey to dejection, a thought, an 
| inspiration, came to him, which seemed to open 
| @ way from all his difficulties to usefulness, 
| cheerfulness, and fortune. 

Miss Beaumorice became all attention. She 
knew how devotedly he had always loved his 
profession and his fellow-creatures. What if 
he was to convert his spacious edifice into an 
| immense sanatorium for consumptive and 
|| rheumatic patients, replete with every luxury, 
elegance, and amusement,—baths, galleries, 
|| tables d’héte, music rooms, billiard rooms, 
| croquet grounds, greenhouses, wards for the 
| severely ill, infirmaries for the poor, &c., &c.? 

Miss Beaufort was immensely relieved, and 
even amused at herself at having been in alarm. 
He caught the quickened intelligence in her 
eye, saw her pleased, and became actually 
eloquent in his details ;—worthy of a once emi- 
nent auctioneer, Mr. George Robins. She was 
going to avail herself of the first pause to con- 
gratulate him on his philanthrophy, and wish 
him entire success, but that pause was not even 
for a moment afforded. What could a poor 
bereaved widower do at the head of such an 
establishment without a placens uxor to share 
his weal and his responsibility P—to charm all 
around her with her cheerfulness, sweetness, 
and savoir faire ?—to soothe the sick, enliven 
the low spirited, reassure anxious relatives at a 
distance, do the honours as only a graceful, 
highly-educated English lady could,—be the 
life of the circle, the delight of the house, the 
better half in every sense of its grateful 
master? Would Miss Beaumorice be that 
woman P 

Dr. Ward was so possessed with the convic- 
| tion that as soon as modest dignity permitted 
| she would answer in the affirmative, that she 
had to say no many times, and in many forms, 
before he would believe her in earnest. He was 
very much hurt when he found she really meant 
it. He expostulated, recapitulated, urged, en- 
treated, made a very good case, and pleaded it 
very well too, but allin vain. Then he paused, 
gave a great sigh, and seemed hardly able to 


comprehend his failure,—the destruction of his 
castle in the air. “You would be the very 
person,” he said, more than once, in great 
regret ;—“ you would be the very person.” 
Miss Beaumorice really pitied him, but not 
to the point of letting her good nature entirely 
overthrow all her own views and wishes. 
When he fully perceived this, he was too well 
bred to push the question any further, and | 
made as though he were about to go. It ended, | 
however, in his going all over again a great 
deal about his project, independent of any 
reference to herself, which, when he did, she 
took real interest in it. He pulled out plans, and 
photographs, and schemes, and estimates, and 
asked her advice and opinion, which, as far as | 
she could, she very willingly gave, though 


no experience. 

“Oh, but you have such a mind!” 

Which she had no mind to argue for or | 
against, one way or the other. In short, they 
talked themselves and each other into perfect 
good humour before the close of this curious | 
interview, and when he really departed it was | 
with a prolonged and tender pressure of the 
hand, and assurances of unalterable regard. 

When he was actually gone she drew a long, 
deep breath. She felt greatly fatigued in body 
and mind; just as people sometimes do when || 
they think they “ want a glass of wine.” 
was not her restorative. It was considerably 
past her dinner hour, but she neither felt | 
hunger nor thirst. She was surprised when 
Jessy came in to say dinnerwas on table. She 
was ready to desire the table might be cleared, 
but thought it best to sit down to it, to save 
appearances. She ate without knowing she 
was eating, and as soon as the meal was over 
she threw herself into an easy chair, and fell 
intoa deep reconsideration of all that had passed. 
The result was a feeling of intense relief that 
she had not been talked into a different de- 
cision. 

The whole story of ,her early life was vividly 
brought before her; she seemed hardly the | 
same person. How many things had given | 
her grief and pain that had issued in good !— 
how much that had annoyed and troubled her 
she could now remember with indifference! 
Some who then appeared objects of envy she 
had since had cause to pity; others whom she 
had estimated highly had fallen sadly short of 
the mark. In a word, she had fresh reason to 
repeat,— 


“ There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we will.” 


Miss Beaumorice could not settle heartily || 








to anything that afternoon. That it might not 

















saying she feared it of little worth, as she had || 
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be wholly profitless, she planned and cut out 
some household needlework for her maids, and 
sat down to a goodly portion of it herself. 
Her fingers were busy, and her thoughts were 
busy too, but gradually became quicter. The 
evening post brought her a proof of her second 
essay. 

What a refreshment it was to read it! How 
completely it changed the current of her 
thoughts! By bedtime the irritation of her 
nerves was quite allayed, and her sleep was 
quiet and dreamless. 

Her life was chiefly spent indoors for a few 
days; there were repairs to be done by work- 
men which required supervision and direction. 
When she next visited Mary, she had another 
surprise,—it seemed a week of surprises; but | 
this was only the second. 

“Miss Beaumorice, only think what has 
happened! John has the offer of a foreign | 
chaplaincy for a twelvemonth.” | 

“ My dear Mary, the very thing you wanted! 
Is he going to accept it?” 

“Yes, I think so, if everything can be ar- 
ranged.” 

“You like the idea, do not you?” 

“Very much,—the south of France, you 
know! The very thing recommended for me 
—at Cannes.” 

“What will the Garrows say?’ 

“Tt has been offered through their interven- 
tion.” 

“ How very kind! 
start P”’ 

“In about a fortnight; there will be a few! 
letters to exchange first.” 

“ And Dr. Garrow must find a new curate, I 
suppose P ” 

“ Mr. Frank Garrow has offered. He is or- 
dained now, you know, and wants a title for 
orders. He will come here and take the house 
as he finds it.” 

‘That will save you anxiety. 
everything has been arranged!” 

“ Just like Mrs. Garrow. I cannot express 
how obliged to her I am.” 

“ Thank you,—I shall be very glad; unless 

“You must let me come and help you to pack.” 
Margaret is able to come. I know she will if 
she can.” 

“T shall miss you, Mary.” 

‘*‘ And I shall miss you, dear Miss Beaumo- 
rice! You have been such a very kind friend 
to me, I shall not expect to find anywhere 
else such friends as you and Mrs. Garrow.” 

“ Thope you will. Dear me! how strange it 
seems!—I can hardly realize it! Does Mr. 
Brooke like it? ” 

“Oh, immensely; though he was growing 





’ 


How soon are you to 


How well 


|‘ sheltered little Cannes.’ 


Dr. Garrow’s approval. Do you know much 
about Cannes? Does not it abound with 
orange trees and myrtles?” 

“Oh yes. It is Nice, I think, which has so 
many perfumeries ; where Miss Brewster said 
she was half stifled with the fragrance of orange 
flowers and jessamine. I must look up her 
account when I go home. I ought to know it, 
for I have read it many times.” 

* Let me see it, please.” 

“ She preferred Cannes to Nice. She said 
the air of Nice is both exciting and depressing, 
giving a nervous person a longing to box the 
ears of all her friends, and cry about it for an 
hour afterwards.” 

“That does not sound very inviting.” 

“No; but she says many bronchial affec- 
tions are cured there. The great dryness and 
exciting quality of the climate, however, make 
it more suitable for those who have chronic 
complaints than nervous irritability or affec- 
tions of the lungs. She says she preferred 
And the air of 
Cannes exhilarated her like champagne.” 

“Delightful! I feel as if it must make me 
well.” 

“T trust it will indeed, dear Mary.” 

As soon as letters could be exchanged, it was 
arranged that Margaret should come to Long- 
field with all convenient speed, to save Mary 
fatigue in packing, and also, if she wished for 
her companionship, to accompany her on the 
journey and stay with her through the winter, 
Mr. Beaufort undertaking to let it be no ex- 
pense in a monetary point of view. Mary 
joyfully closed with this offer, which Mr. 
Brooke was also pleased at; and Margaret 
soon made her appearance, beaming with de- 
light at the treat accorded her, and at the 
testimony it afforded of her services and 
society being deemed worth something. 

Deputed to pay weekly bills, make small 
purchases, and in sundry other ways begin at 
once to make herself useful, she yet found time 
to look in on Miss Beaumorice and ask her for 
the book about Cannes which she had promised 
Mary. 

“ Here it is,” said Miss Beaumorice; “I 
have looked it out for her.. It was written 
only a few years ago, so its information cannot 
be stale. Observe what is said of the great 
precautions that are necessary there, such as 
that patients should avoid over fatigue, even 
when feeling able for longer walks; never beirg 
out of doors after sunset, nor yet for an hcur 
before it; not neglecting to carry, or getting 
some one to carry, an extra shawl, to ‘put cn 
when one of the rapid changes in the tempera- 
ture takes place; and especially to protect the 





very fond of his work here, and rather fond of 


head from the sun.” 
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“Pll remember all that,” said Margaret, 
“and be the shawl bearer. I have already been 
charged to tell Mary she must have a thick 
veil, a wide hat lined with white paper, and a 
white umbrella.” 


CHAPTER XXV.—BETTER FORTUNE ELSEWHERE. 


“ Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires, 
The struggle of the instinct that enjoys, 
And the more noble instinct that aspires.””— 
LoNnGrELLow. 


ALL was now activity and pleasurable antici- 
pation. Mary seemed to grow fonder of her 
home and neighbours as she was about to 
leave them; but would have been terribly dis- 
appointed had anything occurred to put off her 
departure. The excitement appeared to do her 
good, but at times she flagged very much, and 
hi 


“ That feeling of sadness and longing 
Which is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles rain.”’ 


Miss Beaumorice thought Mr. Brooke came 
out strongly, under the prospect of a new field 
of action; which, after all, she believed would 
be a light one; and he jokingly told her Dr. 
Garrow was taking the opportunity to peg into 
him with what he ought to do, and pray for, 
and set his face against, in a land of Ro- 
manists. 

“My dear Brooke,” he says (in that paternal 
way of his), “ you must not come back a pervert, 


‘or I can’t take you on again, you know. It is 


all very well for you to express gratitude on 
account of your wife, but that would be a very 
poor way indeed of showing it. So, for good- 
ness sake, don’t give heed to fables and endless 
traditions which minister questions rather than 
godly edifying. The end of the commandment, 
you know, is charity out of a pure heart, and a 
good conscience, and faith unfeigned. So 
what old St. Paul said to his young minister 
Timothy I say to you,—‘ So do,’ or do so, if you 
like it better—it comes to the same thing. 
Remember that some, having put these away, 
have made shipwreck. ‘Thou knowest how to 
behave thyself in the house of God; take heed, 
then, unto thyself and unto thy doctrines ; con- 
tinue in them; for in thus doing thou shalt 
both save thyself and them that hear thee.’ 
And really, Miss Beaumorice, it was well said 
of the good old gentleman!” 

The fortnight ran its course very quickly. 
Every day saw the work and pleasure of two 
or three days crowded into it. Margaret was 


|as busy as a bee, and yet found time for talks 


and walks with Miss Beaumorice, with the 
Nunehams, with Mrs. Garrow, and for looking 
in on the poor people and giving them Mary’s 


farewell kind messages—a pair of socks for one, | 


a book to another, a packet of arrowroot to 
another, and many such little tokens, some of 
her own manufacturing or providing. 


Miss Beaumorice was not long without | 


another letter from Alured. He wrote:— 


“C. Lines, September 2. 

“What a treat to me, dear Miss Beaumorice, 
has been this visit from my father! So well, 
too, as he is looking! Don’t you think he 
looks younger every year? I forgot—you had 
not seen him for many years; but I think you 
could hardly find him much altered. I am 
glad he ran down to you. He told you, he 


said, all about his new project. A capital one, | 


isn’t it? He said it so encouraged him that 
you heartily approved of it. I know he always 


reckons on your sympathy. A use is found | 
now for the thirty-six bedrooms !—or soon will | 
His head is full of upholstery | 


be, at any rate. 
and so forth. Advertisements are already 
being struck off, with photographic headpieces. 
I'll send you a few of them. Miss Partridge is 
delighted. By the by, I forgot I had not told 
you of our seeing her; but I dare say she has. 
My father was determined on it; he thought I 
owed her so much, and that he owed her a 
father’s thanks. 
was so much pleased with him. At first, he 
only sent in our cards, but she came out of the 
morning-room all smiles, and would make us 
goin. The old Countess of Tilbury happened 
to be with her; she depends a gocd deal on 
Miss Partridge’s attention, now the younger 
countess is away; and she was quite taken 
with my father. When she found he was the 
Prince’s physician, she told him all her com. 
plaints; which he listened to with the greatest 
attention, and told her he knew exactly what 
would be good for her—regimen ; in addition 
to which he would give her a prescription, 
which he did. After this he got upon the 
grand subject of the sanatorium, which she and 
Miss Partridge listened to with the greatest 
interest, and the countess said if there should 
be anything to subscribe she should be most 
happy; but at any rate he might rely on her 
warm interest and recommendation. So my 
father came away delighted. He has a few 
affairs still to settle, and is as busy as a bee 
and as blythe as a schoolboy ; but he will soon 
leave England. I am so glad he is pleased and 
satisfied with me. 

“T have heard again from poor Ainslie. He 





had received the crushing news, and had borne 


She was looking so well, and , 
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it like a man. But his heart is cruelly torn; 
I think it will affect the whole tenor of his 
life. He is trying to act up to the full meaning 
of Mrs. Butler’s verses; and what is more, to 
the full meaning of the New Testament. For 
her sake, and for the Saviour’s sake, he ‘ will 
take hold of all high aims.’ His grand object 


men, 7. e., the men of his corps, that they may 
be influenced by it. The subs. consequently 
already dub him a blue light, and shun walking 
with him for fear of what they call prosing, 
They even almost send him to Coventry at 
table, passing him over as if he were not there. 
This is very bad of them; much worse than 
solitude; because the géne of their presence 
and bad talk cannot be avoided; but he says, 
‘none of these things move me.’ I’m sure I 
could not say as much in his place. With re- 
gard to the privates, he is more successful 
among them, and has found it necessary to lay 
down total abstinence as a foundation-stone— 
nothing short of it is effectual. He was always 
temperate, therefore did not need the pledge 
himself; but has taken it for the sake of 
example. I know you'll admire this. Apropos, 
my father’s scheme includes water drinking, 
with grapes and raisins ad libitum. We have 
very good vineyards, and also a famous spring 
in the castle itself; and a pseudo-miraculous 
one at a shrine a little way off, and resorted to 
by pilgrims. He wants to start his sanatorium 


very fine this season.— Ever yours, 
‘‘ArtHuR ALURED Warp.” 


It often happens to persons leading the 
quietest of lives that the affairs of their inti- 
mate friends not only dovetail into, but over- 
lap each other; so that before one call for 





sympathy is answered another succeeds. This 
gives perpetual movement and richness to their 
daily round, which to outsiders may seem as 
dull as “the weed on Lethe’s wharf,” but is 
not so. These unconnected persons, especially 
if young, are sometimes provokingly uncon- 
cerned in the welfare or success of each other, 
though all expect the first place in the interest 
of the common sympathizer: reminding one 
of the magazine writer going up in a balloon 
with several of his coadjutors and rivals, who, 
when one of them fell out, said with hardly 
disguised triumph, “There’s another serial 
gone!” 

Thus, while Miss Beaumorice’s thoughts 
were sufficiently engaged with Mary and Mar- 
garet and Mrs. Caryl, and the Garrows, and 
the Nunehams, and Alured, she received a 
letter from Miss Partridge, undoubtingly claim- 
ing her corner. She wrote :— 


“How to apologise to you for my long 
silence, my dear Miss Beaumorice, I know not 
(Miss Beaumorice took shame to herself for 
never having noticed that it was long), but I 
will not waste paper on such an uninteresting 
subject. I want rather to tell you how spe- 
cially pleased I was lately with a visit from 
Alured and his father. I cannot conceive how 
Dr. Ward could ever think such a visit neces- 
sary, but I enjoyed myself too much to care to 
inquire too curiously whether it were called for 
or not. As he is an old friend of yours, I am 
sure it will gratify you to learn that I think 
him a charming man. What is more, the 
Dowager Countess thinks so too, and she is a 
more competent judge. He quite took her 
fancy, and put her on so excellent a regimen 
that she is determined to give it a fair trial. 
We ranged over a variety of subjects, on all 
of which he spoke well; but what particu- 
larly delighted us was his scheme (so philan- 
thropic !) of devoting that beautiful old castle 
of his to purposes of humanity by making it a 
complete and most elegant sanatorium; re- 
minding one forcibly of what was done by the 
Count and Countess of La Garaye. Poor Dr. 
Ward’s countess, unfortunately, is dead ; yet 
perhaps that word must only be used in a 
limited sense, for had she lived, this scheme 
would probably never have been accomplished. 
You see she was the mistress of her own in- 
come, and there are half-a-dozen children to be 
maintained out of it. Dr. Ward is sole pos- 
sessor of the castle, and the use he intends 
making of it, including his own superintendence 
and medical inspection, argue a noble and self- 
devoting mind. 

“T was glad to see Mr. Ward looking so 
well, and he seems to give his good father 
entire satisfaction. What a sad loss has his 
friend Mr. Ainslie sustained! 


with Mr. Ward. 


morice, your affectionate friend, 
“HENRIETTA PARTRIDGE. 


to write anew to you. 


my mode of life. 
has offered me his hand! 
utterly astounded! 





I remember 
seeing him at your house in the spring; a 
dark, fine-looking young man; but I recollect 
little but his personal appearance, as it hap- 
pened that he was chiefly talking to Mr. Nune- 
ham and his daughters, while I was conversing 


“T have lost the post, but I will not say ‘ how 
tiresome!’ for a momentous event impels me | 
I have used a strong 
word, but indeed not too much go, for it con- 
cerns my whole future—an entire change of 
My dear friend, Dr. Ward 
I never was so 
In the first place, our 








“The Countess is waiting for me to read to 
her, so I must conclude at once, unless I would || 
lose another post.—Always, my dear Miss Beau- || 
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acquaintance is but of yesterday, as it were. 
He is even a greater stranger to me than it 
seems I am to him, for he says he has heard a 
great deal of me, and feels he knows me com- 
pletely, whereas I was hardly conscious of his 
existence. Then, my age, my want of fortune, 
of connection, of attraction,—all, all overlooked 
by this noble-hearted man! so that I feel quite 
overwhelmed, even were the position he offers 
me not so specially gratifying. After this, I 
need hardly say in mere set phrase that I have 
accepted (I hope not too quickly) his most flat- 
tering, generous offer. Have I done wrong? 
Does your own heart tell youso? Ino more 
thought of marriage than of being prime 
minister—certainly felt completely happy in 
the life Providence seemed to have allotted me; 
but now that a new attractive sphere of hap- 
piness and usefulness opens before me, I hardly 
need counsel so much as congratulation. 

“ My dear friend, bear with this emotion. I 
want you to reassure me, to tell me you do not 
think me very silly,—nay, more, that you think 
me a very happy woman. To be the mother of 
Alured! Zhat will be one of my many privi- 
leges. The dear little orphaned children at 
the castle, too; it will be a privilege to train 
them and be tender to them. That office will 
be mine, probably, at no distant date, for 
Dr. Ward wishes to open the sanatorium 
speedily, and for me to be present at the 
opening. Lord and Lady Tilbury must be 
consulted about that; they have been so very 
kind to me that I cannot bear to put them 
to inconvenience. The dowager countess, 
happily for me, is my fast friend, and promises 
her influence with them, so that no very serious 
obstacle threatens to arise. My head is so 
over full, that it is a good thing there is not 
an inch of paper left even for crossing. Fare- 
well, my dear friend.” 


Miss Beaumorice’s first impulse was to laugh 
heartily over the dénouement ; but people when 
alone seldom laugh loud or long, which shows 
what a conventional thing laughter is. But 
she was highly diverted, and also extremely 
pleased. Such an excellent thing for Miss 
Partridge! for them both, in fact; though at 
first it struck her that it was a great come- 
down for Dr. Ward—that he might, in a 
worldly sense, have done much better for him- 
self. What a good thing, then, that he did not 
take a worldly part—that he valued sense and 
sweet temper and intelligence and information 
and the many excellences Miss Partridge un- 
doubtedly possessed more than position and 
wealth. It was certainly a.wise choice; for she 
was completely qualified to be the female head 
of the establishment, whereas many would 








have been neither equal to it, nor apt to think 
it a compliment to be supposed so. Altogether, 
she thought it a most eligible engagement ; 
and as she wrote to Miss Partridge to tell her 
so, her thoughts kindled and succeeded one 
another— 


‘* Fast as the periods from her flowing quill,” 


till she completed a letter straight from the 
heart that went straight to the heart, and made 
Miss Partridge resolve to keep it all her life, 
and act fully up to it if she could. Nor could 
she withhold it from Dr. Ward, who was ex- 
ceedingly desirous to know how Miss Beau- 
morice would write on the subject; and the 
result was that instead of feeling a rejected 
suitor and undervalued man, he was confirmed 
in the character of her warm friend. 

Miss Beaumorice longed to know what 
Alured would think of it, but did not like to 
be the first to speak. Alured did not keep her 
long in suspense ; he wrote delightedly; thought 
his father’s happiness and the success of the 
sanatorium secured, and said he had never 
conceived the possibility of his having so 
attachable a stepmother. His father was going 
to return to the Continent immediately, to for- 
ward his preparations. Alured ended by ex- 
claiming, ‘“ What a nice thing for Idalia!” 

Perhaps Lord and Lady Tilbury might put 
a spoke in the wheel after all. But no; by one 
of those chains of events which seem much 
more like special providings than fortuitous 
concourses of atoms, Lord and Lady Tilbury 
were exceedingly glad to have an opportunity 
of immediately engaging a German fraulein, 
pronounced by scientific judges the most perfect 
amateur musician of the day, and as good 
and intellectual as she was accomplished. In 
distress, too, reduced from high estate; so that 
they had mutually agreed, had it not been for 
poor Miss Partridge, who could not be named 
in the same day with her, but whom it wonld 
be painful to shelve, this incomparable fraulein 
would have been worth securing at any price. 
All this found its way to the dowager countess. 
who triumphantly told them by return of post 
of Miss Partridge’s eligible engagement. So, 
then, nothing was needed but to hasten the 
marriage by every means possible, overwhelm 
her with good wishes, send her handsome pre- 
sents, and for Lord Tilbury to crown all by 
promising to give her away! This was most 
gratifying to Dr. Ward as well as to Miss 
Partridge. The breakfast was to be at Lord 
Tilbury’s, and the dowager countess found no 
end of treasures, new and old, to lavish upon 
her; summing up by proposing to spend a few 
weeks with her before the season ended, that 
she might have a decent excuse for escaping 
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from her old doctor, whom she had become 
rather tired of, and giving Dr. Ward’s plans a 
fair and thorough trial. 

To start with a lady of such distinction would 
stamp the sanatorium at once, and her aristo- 
cratic connections would doubtless flow to it in 
consequence and secure it success. Miss Par- 
tridge, therefore, had hardly need of excuse for 
being quite as ready as Dr. Ward was urgent 
to name an early day; and if she needed one, 
it was that she wanted to make everything 
nice for the dear countess. 

All, then, went merry as a marriage bell; 
and Miss Beaumorice was kept au courant by 
frequent though hastily written letters. She 
sent affectionate ones in reply, and a very 
pretty present, though she did not accept an 
invitation to the wedding. 

The Brookes were now on the point of start- 
ing, and she could not refrain from going to 
Longfield Church to hear Mr. Brooke’s last 
sermon. To her great pleasure it was a much 
better and heartier one than his first. 

“What was it made the difference in your 
preaching this evening?” said she, as she 
walked home with him and Margaret in the 
dusk, for the days were now shortening. 

“Did you perceive it?” said he smiling. 
“ These people I am going to have been accus- 
tomed to an extempore preacher; and Dr. 
Garrow told me if I would win their good 
graces I should preach extempore too; so I 
have made several experiments at our cottage 
lectures, and find I like it, and that others like 
it also.”’ 

“Tamso glad! Icancarry home the greater 
part of what you said, almost verbatim, which 
was not the case before.” 

“Well, I fancy it is the right way, when one 
has some degree of readiness. Of course that 
increases with practice. Dr. Garrow used 
always to read his sermons, but since his 
sight has somewhat failed him he preaches 
extempore in the evenings, and I own I 


‘* All common things, the day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend.” 


Human minds do not wind up like books, 
though books often make them appear to do 
so. They go on and on, chapter after chapter, 
to their very close, with always something in- 
complete, something to wish otherwise, some- 
thing to expect and hope for. It had been 
impossible to foresee that Mary would leave 
England within the first year of her marriage; 
it was equally impossible to foresee how or 
when she would come back. Miss Beaumorice 
was sensible of a little loneliness when she 
returned home, and in the course of the morn- 
ing she wrote to her uncle George, who for 
years had always spent his birthday with her. 
She asked him whether he could not extend 
his holiday a little and come overnight; it 
would give her very great pleasure. 

Then she called on Mrs. Caryl, who was 
poring over a letter from Edith, “ wishing all 
sorts of impossible things;” having only a 
dim idea how ill she had been, and wishing 
she could winter with them; even adding that 
if she could but manage to cross the Channel, 
she herself would be in waiting for her at the 
landing; and they were now so much nearer 


tively easy. 

“Tt is too bright and pleasant to think of,” 
said Mrs. Caryl, regretfully. 

“Why should not you?” said Miss Beau- 
morice. “ Do you mind the expense ?” 

“No; because my publishers, learning my 


copyright money whenever I like.” 

“ Why should not you go, then?” said Miss 
Beaumorice. 

“ My dear friend, I am not so young as I have 
been—nor as you are now. If Edith could have 
come quite over—to my very own door—but 





find his evening sermons ten times ak 
best.” 

She drank tea with them for the last time, | 
and remained till dark. Then Mr. Brooke | 
and Margaret walked home with her by the | 
light of the harvest moon. Mary begged her | 
not to think of coming to see them off the | 
next morning; but she said, unless the weather 
were unfavourable, she should certainly try for 
a glimpse of them at the station. -And this 
she secured, and they parted quite cheerfully ; 
Mary and Margaret full of pleasurable anticipa- 
tions. 

Older heads might have had sadder fore- | 
bodings, but Miss Beaumorice would not invite 
or indulge any. She knew that— 

Iv. 





she cannot. And even then—” 
“Would you accept me for her deputy ?” 
“Do you really mean it? Oh, I’m sure you 


cannot!” 


“ What should hinder me? I think I shall 


like it very much. Just let me tide over my | 
uncle’s birthday. He always spends it with | 


me. 
“Of course I will,” said Mrs. Caryl with 
delight. ‘I, too, shall have arrangements to 
make. Why, you make me feel quite young 


again! I can trust everything to you. Our 


journey together will be an absolute treat.” 


3M 





England that the journey would be compara- | 


illness, have told me to draw on them for my | 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—GLIDING DOWNWARDS. 


“ May I, with look ungloomed by guile, 
And wearing virtue’s livery, smile ; 
Prone the distressed to relieve, 
And little trespasses forgive ; 
With income not in fortune’s power, 
And skill to make a busy hour 
With trips to town life to amuse, 
To purchase books and hear the news.”— 
GREEN. 


Miss Beavmorice’s offer was made quite on 
the spur of the moment. She had not even 
seen the sea for some years; and the idea of 
her conveying an invalid to the opposite coast 
was so unlike her usual habits as to have 
something ludicrous in it. At any rate it 
put her in excellent spirits; she felt she was 
undertaking a kind and useful mission, and 
had no objection to the change of scene it 
entailed. Her little household partook of the 
excitement, and had no doubt she would re- 
turn from France with plenty of adventures to 
relate. 

And now ensued porings over Bradshaw, 
and inquiries, and a general setting to rights 
at home, preparatory to the mighty start. 
The young Nunehams took lively interest in 
it, and were continually popping in and out 
on messages and errands. The weather was 
warm, ripe, and genial, just what September 
weather should be, with scarcely a change of 
colour yet in the foliage, and only the ghost of 
a mist in the early morning. 

Their destination was Dinan, but Miss 
Caryl promised to meet her aunt at St. Malo, 
directly on her landing, so that Miss Beau- 
morice need not even step on shore unless she 
liked it. But Miss Beaumorice thought that 
since she was going so far for the sake of her 
friend, she would go on and see what Dinan 
looked like to please herself. Mr. Finch 
was amused at the whole arrangement, but 
since Mrs. Caryl thought she was equal to 
it gave it his full concurrence; only hoping 
they would be too early for the equinoctial 
gales. 

Meanwhile, Miss Beaumorice awaited her 
uncle’s visit, and gave him a hearty welcome. 
He was a kindly, amiable old man, who re- 
minded her of her father in many of his little 
ways. They had always been fond of one 
another, and his home circle had so narrowed 
that she was now almost his only near rela- 
tion in England, though he had a married son 
settled in Brazil. 

The fresh country air seemed quite to ex- 
hilarate him, so that he began to talk about 


a walk before breakfast, and a ride on a safe 
horse after it. 


know, which I’m sure my lungs will thank you 
for.” 


never done so before. I had no idea you would 
like to come to me.” 

“ Like it! 
to remind me of your poor father! 


fond of the country.” 
“TI wish you would be persuaded to come 


where near me.” 

“ Ah, it takes a good deal of persuasion to 
get a business man out of his regular groove ; 
but I have always meant to retire sometime or 
other; and it must be soon, too, or my business 
may retire from me.” 


“It was very kind of you, my dear,” said | ig 
he, “to propose my making two days of it. | 
That gives me two nights of country air, you || 


“My dear uncle, I am only sorry to have | 


Why you are the only one now | 
My dear, | 
I was always very fond of you; and always | 


and live entirely in the country, uncle; some- 




























ins: citeeibel 


He was silent for a little, and presently | 


added, “ My head is not what it was; and 
my health is not what it was; but I think I 
might hold ont a little longer if I became a 
sleeping partner, and had a little box some- 
where.” 

“ Let me look out for a little box. May I?” 

“Well, you may look out, but I don’t say 
I'll take it; so don’t go too far. The very 
thought of it makes my heart misgive me. 
When it came to the pinch I might not be 
equal to it. By the by, poor Tomkinson had 
a stroke the other day. He’s ten years older 
than I am, poor fellow !” 

“ Uncle, I seriously wish you would decide 
on retiring, and leaving the business to 
younger men. I am sure you must have 
enough by this time, and why should you 
accumulate? Henry is well off, and has no 
family.” 

“Oh, Henry is doing very well. 
quite as much as I wish.” 

“Do, then. Take the ease you have so well 
earned. I should enjoy having you for my 
neighbour.”’ 

“It is a pleasant notion,” said he, smiling. 

“ And you could run up to town whenever 
you wished, and have old friends from town 
whenever you liked.” 

“Perhaps that might not be often. 


I have 


I used 


week in the autumn formerly, but last time I 
felt alone in a crowd. That is why I have not 
gone this September.” 

“ You would not feel alone here. There are 
some nice people, whom you might see as much 
or as little as you like.” ; 

















to go down to Margate or Ramsgate for a || © 


“Oh, I should not want many. In fact, when ‘| 
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16.” 


“And here you would always have that | penny.” 


some one. I am as fond of quiet as you are; 
but yet like having a few neighbours within 
reach.” 

Then they talked of old times and old| 
friends, and afterwards of the events of the | 
day. They had three games of chess; and she | 
had a fire. and he asked, Was it not a shame? | 
and yet enjoyed it. He confessed to liking 
arrowroot with a little brandy in it for supper, | 
and Alice made it exactly to his liking. When | 
Miss Beaumorice had read the evening chapter 
and prayers, he said,— 

“My dear, how much your voice resembles 
your mother’s! 


| I feel inclined to say with the Queen of Sheba, 


‘Blessed are Thy servants.’ By the by, where 
did you pick up such a couple of winsome 
lasses? If I have that little box we were 


talking of, 1 suppose I must have a couple of | 


lasses, too. But poor old Mrs. Brown! what 
would she say? and where could she go? I 
suppose I should have to pension her off—and 
I don’t know that she would like to go.” 

“Perhaps the successor to your chambers 
might like to have Mrs. Brown too.” 

“That is possible—that is a good idea. To 
tell you the fact, I’m not very fond of Mrs. 
Brown. She humours me, and tries to 
manage me. That’s not nice, you know. I 
like to manage my servants, not to be managed 
by them; though quite kind to them, you 
know.” 

“* Quite right, uncle. 
kind to everybody.” 

“Well, 1 believe this must now be your 
time for shutting up. My own time too, except 
when I have anap. I have not felt the least 
drowsy this evening. Let me be called early, 
please. Good-night, my dear; God bless you.” 

A balmy influence seemed shed by the good 
old gentleman’s blessing. 

In the morning Miss Beaumorice was pre- 
pared for his not being ready for breakfast at 
the usual hour; but happening to look from 
her bedroom window, she saw him walking 
round the garden quite alertly, stopping now 
and then to examine the flowers: and when 
he joined her at breakfast, he said, compla- 
cently,— 

“T have cut off about thirty dead roses with | 
my nail scissors. There are many things 1) 
could find to do in a garden such as this. | 
Did you lay it out yourself?” 

“Yes; it was only a piece of enclosed field 
when I came here. I laid out the shapes of 


I am sure you are 





I know there is some one to whom I can speak | the borders with a ball of twine, and the gard- 
a word, I get on pretty well without speaking | ener cut them.” 


| and shrubs already. I used to prefer spend- 


“The planting must have cost you a pretty 


“It did; but I had a good many slips and 
cuttings given me, and there were a few trees 


ing money in the garden to buying new bonnets 
and dresses.” 
“That is very sensible of you. 
rent is—” 
“ Fifty pounds ; taxes, fifteen.” 
“ And you have—” 
“ Four bedrooms and two dressing-rooms.” 
“And enough too,” said he, decidedly. 


And your 





I have not heard a chapter | 
| read so much to my mind I don’t know when. 


‘e Quite as much as I should wish for. Are 
| you, now, ever afraid of thieves ? ” 

Miss Beaumorice laughed, and said she was 
not. 
| “But yet you have no man in the house.” 
| “T don’t think that much signifies.” 
| “But you havn’t a dog.” 
| “J don’t think I want one.” 

“What should you do if you were fright- 
ened ? ” 

“TI might ring a large bell.” 

“Certainly you might if you have one,” said 


Mr. Beaumorice, quite satisfied. She did not | 


tell him that if she rang it, probably no one 
| would hear it or care to answer it. 

After breakfast, his thoughts still turning on 
“a safe horse,” Miss Beaumorice, knowing of 


an old and very steady one belonging to a re- | 


tired tradesmen, proposed they should go and 
look after it. 
the church, and asked if there would be a ser- 


vice that morning, to which she replied in the | 


affirmative. 
| “Then,” said he, “I should like to go if you 
‘are going. Iam not a Ritualist, by any means; 


and if I were, should find it difficult to observe | 


its forms in the city; but in the country it is 
different, and I always like to improve my 
opportunities. So, you know, I can have my ride 
in the afternoon.” 

In one way and another the day was very 
happily spent, including a chat with Mr. Nune- 


On the way her uncle observed | 


ham, a cheerful greeting from Mr. Finch,a nap | 


over the newspaper, and a jog-trot round the 
Green on the safe horse, which was mounted at 
the gate with the assistance of a chair; a boy 
holding the head as if there was the least chance 
of its running away; for which he was duly 
compensated and called ‘my good boy.” The 
smiling maids assisted at the ceremony, handed 
him a whip, and watched him steadily move off. 

In the evening Mr. Beaumorice asked his 


‘niece to try to remember someof her old songs. 


She laughed, and said,— 
“Oh, uncle, I have lost my G!” but played 
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him a few chants-and played him to sleep. 
After this, chat and chess wound up the even- 
ing. When he left her the next morning, she 
warmly pressed him to pay her a longer visit 
at Christmas. He. smilingly engaged to think 
about it, and about the little box. 

And now ensued the grand journey. Mrs. 
Caryl’s strength seemed to augment in propor- 
tion to the occasion. They safely reached South- 
ampton, and thence had a prosperous passage 
of fourteen hours to Jersey. Mrs. Caryl imme- 
diately retired to her own room, which she did 
not leave till the following morning; but Miss 
Beaumorice, after an hour’s nap, enjoyed a stroll 
through the quaint little town of St. Helier’s, 
and dined at. the table d’héte afterwards, spend- 
ing the rest of the evening with Miss Caryl. 

The following morning she did not avail her- 
self of the opportunity of joining others in an 
omnibus excursion round the island, but con- 
tented herself with visiting. the market, quite a 
sight in itself, where she bought peaches the 
size of large oranges, and egg-plums as large 
as pears. She observed enough to amuse Mrs. 
Caryl very much on her return, and they dined 
quietly together. 

The following day they started on their pas- 
sage to St. Malo, where a sweet-looking young 
lady on the look-out for them awaited their 
landing, and gave them a most affectionate re- 
ception. She had provided a hired carriage to 
take them to Dinan, where, she said, her father 
was. eagerly expecting them; but when she 
added that the boarding-house was unfortun- 
ately full, Mrs. Caryl’s countenance fell, and she 
asked rather anxiously, whether there were not 
some quieter lodging for her in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Edith replied that there certainly was, if she 
preferred it, very good accommodation in the 
house of a bouwrgeoise family close at hand, where 
she thought her aunt would probably be quieter 
and more comfortable than she could be in the 
boarding-house. There were two bed-rooms 
adjoining each other, one of them fitted up like 
a sitting-room, with the bed in a recess, which 
she thought would suit her aunt and Miss 
Beaumorice exactly. 

The mistress of the house was “ une demoi- 
selle d’une certaine age” with her companion 
and an old English physician who had boarded 
with her many years. The family routine was 
charmingly quaint and primitive. Mrs. Caryl 
thought this would suit her exactly, so they 
drove at once to Mademoiselle Lacoste’s, where 
the large pleasant bedroom, with smaller ones 
attached, and still more, the frank, kindly re- 
ception of the good hostess, so won on the 
travellers, that they thought themselves for- 


After seeing them in comfortable possession, 


bearing, though in fact he had been a civilian all 
his life. 
with his sister he went away, promising him- 
self-a longer visit on the morrow, and the 
friends had their evening meal quietly in Mrs. 
Caryl’s room, and went early to bed. 

Next morning the good-humoured, kindly 
Breton maid brought them coffee and toast in 
their respective rooms, informing them that 
the family dejetner a la fourchette would not be 
till eleven. Here was an early morning for 
Miss Beaumorice to spend in her own devices, 


for a chat beside her, she sallied out to recon- 
noitre the neighbourhood. 

The principal object was to find out La Ga- 
raye, to the site of which she was sufficiently 
directed; but the building which once was the 
hospice, was now occupied by cows and pigs. 
The chateau itself, which must once have been 
a glorious old mansion, was now a crumbling 
ruin, falling to the ground piecemeal. Only 
the front and part of an elegant tower re- 
mained, and they were choked up by an orchard 
and kitchen garden. It was desolate enough ; 
and as Miss Beaumorice strayed among the 
ruins and thought how different a scene they 


familiarized, not only through Mrs. Norton’s 
beautiful poem, but the prose narrative of 
Cathenos, she thought of another hospice also 
located in a castle, but on very different and 
inferior principles; for Dr. Ward’s sanatorium 
was decidedly not merely originated by philan- 
thropy, but embarked in with the sanguine 
hope of its proving a good speculation. 

When she had dreamed and mused her fill, 
Miss Beaumorice found it was high time for her 
to retrace her steps if she meant to be punctual 
to the family breakfast hour. She was much 
pleased and amused with the domestic party 
which assembled at it, and their séance was 
lengthened beyond its usual bounds by the 
flow of conversation which ensued. 

In the afternoon Mr. Cary] took his daughter's 
place as his sister’s companion, which left Edit! 
free to devote herself to Miss Beaumorice, whom 
she took through woods and lovely green lanes 
to the poor and decayed little village of Thaden, 
where, exploring the little churchyard, they 
found on the right of the old stone porch a 
couple of granite slabs, environed by a tall iron 
fence with gilded spikes. A little pains enabled 





tunate in being provided with such quarters. 


After a moderately long interview | 
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and, leaving Mrs. Caryl in bed with Edith come | | 


had presented in the days of the good Count | 
and Countess, with whose story she was | 
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them to make out the inscription on the grave ~ 
of the chevalier Comte de Lagaraye, but that 4 
of his good countess was too weather-stained © 
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Edith hastened to fetch her father, a fine old | 
man, with something military-looking in his | 7 
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to be legible. The family crest, a silver hand | that had occurred in her absence was the at- 
and star ‘on an azure field, was affixed at the| tachment of a good young carpenter and her 
a . the graves; and . ae woman told | maid Alice coming to a point in the form ofa 
1em that the poor people of the neighbour- | matrimoni vag i i 
hood still went at Rss to pray pe and | pares ena ovdbedit taeda Bape erm 
, . g prepare a 
make vows, decking the graves with flowers | suitable wedding present. 
after recovery from fever. She wrote her uncle a lively account of her 
An ancient grey turret, almost overlooking | little jaunt, which entertained him so much 
the spot, tempted them to ascend it bya mossy | that he wrote quite a lively answer to it, and 
winding-stair till they reached the top and/ spoke with pleasure of coming to her at Christ- 
enjoyed a charming view of wooded heights,| mas. This induced her to enlarge on her first 
granite crags, and a winding river. No one) jnvitation and propose his spending the winter 
appeared about ; there seemed to have formerly | with her. The heartiness with: which he 
been a building of some importance which was} thanked her for this and closed. with it at 
now converted into a farm. Coming down they | once showed her how much he now felt the 
glanced into an old kitchen, where all was | want of “the soft pillow of a woman’s mind ;” 
silent but the ticking clock, and the only occu- | and she had the deep gratification of contribu- 
pant was a baby sleeping in its wooden cradle. | tine to the happiness of her oldest and dearest 
This walk brought Miss Beaumorice and Edith kinsman, whom she had always respected and 
into quite sociable relations. They enjoyed | Joyed. 
many a chat and many a ramble during the We mav now leave Miss Beaumorice to the 
ensuing week, which Mrs. Caryl insisted on} comfort of her Christmas fireside. No! she 
their sharing as much as possible together) pyst sum up her accounts first. But, in fact, 
while she and her brother had long talks.} che already knew to within a few shillings 
At the end of that time a festival drew the| hat the sum total would be, within the mark 
people of the neighbouring towns and villages | Flow was this? She had had no legacies, no 
together, closed by a brilliant illumination of | jycky investments, no painful retrenchments— 
coloured lamps and Chinese lanterns along the |; must have been from the blessing of God on 
mountain sides and among the trees, while sheer good management, self-denial, industry,, 
hundreds of young people danced gaily to the | .nq « the geometrical distribution of expenses.’ 
music of an efficient military band. It formed Let us leave her in that happy state of affairs 
a vivid picture to the last page of Miss Beau-  },.¢ we should hear of any more deficits. Be- 
morice’s recollections of a cheerful, happy walk ; sides, the young may think there can be no 
and she returned to her quiet happy home safe | |, 5re interest +1 the life of « single lady grow- 
and contented and thankful. ing old and tending a relative much older and 
There she found all well, and cheerful letters increasingly dependant. No: interest'?': Ne 
awaiting her from Mary, Margaret, Mrs. Ward, hope ? No pleasure in literature, in the chari- 
and Alured. Soon she settled down to the ties and affections ? What a splendid mistake! 
common round and daily task, but all the 
fresher for her little holiday. “When the cat| Norr.—The account of Dinan is derived from ‘the 
is away the mice will play ”—the solitary event. letter of a friend. 
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“Ts the luggage all right?” ‘“ Yes, gone half 


Four years old, and the little man’s first rail- 
an hour ago.” “The whip in?” “ All right.” 


way journey! What an immense event, and 
what excited preparation for it! See, he stands “Let go! we are off!” 

flushed, and broad-browed, and earnest-eyed, Everything is a delight! The getting of 
and (fie!) contemplatively sucking his thumb, tickets—a half-ticket for Master Austin—Miss 
upon the doorstep, while the pony is being Genista is still under three years—then the 
brought round. Here it is; and Rhoda meets patter about the platform, the waiting for the 


it armed with a bundle of shawls, wraps, and train. Oh, here it is, dragging its slow length 
rugs (although it is a warm day in May), and along; drawing up beside the platform. Then 
mother and Genista are presently tucked in, | the final stowage into it of parcels and children, 
and Ellen takes her place opposite them, and and then the long journey fairly begun. 

now Father is ready to strap in the bonny boy. = How intensely interesting for children, how 
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delightful forthem the process of travelling ! No 
luggage to look after, no parcels to carry; only 
set to watch an ever-moving panorama con- 
, tinually rolled out before them. Every special 
object in it sedately noted, or excitedly hailed ; 
a weir, with its white cataract of broken water, 
a scamper of cows across the meadow at the 
advent of the rushing train; a broad, calm 
river edged with sleeping lilies amid the 
| spread leaves, and broken only in one place by 
a lazily-propelled boat—anon a big town, tall 
churches, taller chimneys, a busy station. 
People getting out and coming in, among 
| these latter, delightful excitement (for the 
children), a fine, clean, fat, wide-eyed baby ! 

Yes, these were the trifles that amused the 
eager eyes and busy minds in the first railway 
journey. Busy minds gathering in experiences, 
with such extent of unfilled space for storing 
these ; feeling more of that new delight at a hil- 
lock or a waterfall in a trout stream, than can be, 
in the later years, summoned up by an Alp ora 
Niagara. They had not, yousee, any standard 
of even minor experiences to measure anticipa- 
tion by ; and so they can never be disappointed. 
But you—the Rhine scenery disappointed you ? 
Ah, do you remember your glee at the bulrush 
and gold-flag rivulet to which your scampering 
cousins introduced you twenty years ago at 
the bottom of their field? So we lose some- 
thing by gaining experience. 

But the train is whirling on, and station 
after station has been passed, for we are travel- 
ling express. Here, however, at this station 
there is a new wonder. Rows of big lamps ranged 
on a stand; one man clumping and thumping 
overhead, another pitching up the heavy glass 
globes into his never-missing hands. Then a 
murky flame glimmering from the roof of our 
carriage. 

So the Father has to give the why and the 
wherefore. And he takes the opportunity of 
explaining to the child the meaning of the 
coming darkness, representing it as a matter 
of interest and new delight. To go right 
through a mountain and come out on the other 
side! So all is expectation, and the busy mind 
has quite taken in the idea, and there is no 
cry or terror when it is rumble, rumble through 
folding dark. No terror,—only—when the dark- 
ness has for some time now prevailed—a little 
searching hand that seeks the haven of the 
Father’s waiting and ready palm. No distrust; 
not exactly this, only that there is a feeling of 

perfect security, of absolute content, the little 
hand laid in the Father’s, and the thus well- 
ascertained and fully-realized fact that the Father 
was even close by, and his protection vigilant 
and at hand. For God has put parents as it 





they trust absolutely their power as well as 
their willingness to aid. As absolutely, as 
entirely as grown people trust in the power, 
the will of their Heavenly Father.—Fie now, 
what sarcasm I am inditing! 

The tunnel was passed, and the glimmer at 
the end widened into broad, sunlit day, and 
the bright smile looked up into the father’s 
face when the darkness ceased. There had 
been no further anxiety when once the loving 
grasp had assured the seeking handlet of the 
protecting presence, and henceforward there 
was no farther apprehension of tunnels. It 
needed not after that even to put out the timid 
hand, though the lamplight was very dull and 
uncertain, and the figure indistinct—rather a 
matter of faith than of sight ;—still, the little 
heart had the quiet, restful assurance, through 
the dark and in the dimness, that the Father’s 
care and the Father’s power were close by, and 
keeping safeguard. Therefore,—-secwrity and 
rest. 

That journey ended well, and there were the 
excitements and delights at the end. A cab, 
in busy, noisy London, after the quiet and 
seclusion of two hundred miles away; another 
train—then the excitement of the welcome. 
So that journey passed. 

But not so quickly passed from my mind the 
thoughts to which its simple incidents had given 
birth. Let gentle, meditative hearts accom- 
pany me while I set them dowu. 


I thought how life indeed is but one long, 
rapid journey. There is the excitement, the 
glee, the wonder of the start. All things new! 
all an unexplored store of ever fresh delights; 
a wonderful and lovely panorama unrolling 
before our delighted eyes as we speed, speed 
along. This and that experience, things great 
and things small, yet everything new, every- 
thing of interest, everything delightful, to the 
young heart and the unweary eyes. 

So we speed on, and our Father is ever near 
to teach us, and we more easily and simply 
perceive His nearness in those early years. So 
we speed on; and even some time before the 
inevitable weariness, languor, satiety, begins 
to steal over us,—before this comes,—there is 
a stir, an ominous preparation,—and we near 
our first real tunnel. The first blotting out of 
the gladness and the glee, the perpetual, un- 
clouded sunshine of the start, of the first delight 
of the journey. The first entering upon the 
valley of the shadow, the shadow of sadness, of 
anguish, of deep doubtful perplexity, which 
indeed is but the shade which Death, sin’s 
shadow, casts upon the life of all. 

The lamp unto our feet, and the light unto 





were in His place to the young children, and 








our path, but shedding no wider light than 
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this, “illuminating not the deep surrounding 
cloom—the comforts, and the assurances, fais 
the promises of the word of God: this lamp 
has been given before the dark tunnel is entered. 

Our Father has carefully and tenderly ex- 
plained to us the meaning, the purpose of this 
temporary (merely temporary) quenching — 
rather hiding—of the sun’s rays. So we enter 
the darkness prepared. 


But even so; and even then, the blacknass 


having continued long, and the opening eye of | 


light seeming far away and scarcely to be seen, 
and the lamplight but a dim lifting and 
leviation of the continued darkness,—does not 
the Father love to find the child-hand seeking | 
in the darkness for His hand ; and is not the 
kind assurance of His answering grasp (so to 
speak) ready, waiting, to meet the timid, anxious 
search? We crave in our dark hour, at first, 
some palpable assurance of His nearness to us, 
of His presence with us, content if but we may 
be apse of this. 

1 how often is our craving answered, our 
heart’s yearning met. Palpably and _per- 
ceptibly, as it were, in our first trials, the 
Presence, the Love, is revealed to us ; a warm 
ready grasp meets the desire of our seeking 
hand. God's wish (so to speak), God’s require- 
ment, is implicit trust, absolute reliance. Still 
He knows our weakness, and is very tender to 


y. And 


iake allowance; andif it be His hand, and no | 
| 


other that we are seeking in our dark hour, and 
as life’s train whirls us through some tunnel— 

, He loves that our hand should seek His, 
content, utterly at rest when laid trustfully in 
His hand, and He often indulges our infirmity, 
perceiving our search to be really for Himself, 
ind will in some way make the perfect and | 


ibsolute safeguard of His Presence, even pal- | t 


pable and perceptible to us. 

Something of this we may see (only the dis- 
trust was above the case of which I am speaking, 
the case of the mere yearning to lay the trust- 
ing hand in a hand palpable and perceivable), 
something of this we may see in that story of 
the disciples on the lake, “ Master, carest 
thou not that we perish ?” 
though not the quietly trustful-seeking of 
which I have been treating—then, the Hand 
meeting the anxious search, the Presence, in 
both will and power, made palpable as it were, 
— ‘Then He arose, and rebuked the wind and 
sea, and there was a great calm.” 

Ah! might they not trust less disturbedly 
when the next tunnel came ? 

And we, how is it with uz, when out of life’s 
uninterrupted sunshine we pass into our first 
tunnel? Can we wholly trust? or, if not yet 


quite, is it none but that Father’s hand that 


ts we are seeking unto? Is our sincere desire 
| 





This, the seeking, | 


g | merely to lay our hand in His; to feel that it 
jis His hand in which our own is laid, and to rest 
}content, secure in this assurance? All has 
| been explained to us, carefully, tenderly, before- 
| hand ; the meaning, the direction, the result. 
As many as T love, I rebuke and chasten.” 
hy Our light affliction, which endureth for a 
| moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 
land eternal weight of glory.” All has been 
‘amply explained before we entered upon that 
| bewildering darkness, and a light provided, 
| sufficient to dispel the absolute gloom, if not 
enough to turn the night into day aboutus. Is 
there then dismay and terror as we are carried 
by our Father through mountains towards 
| home? Oris there only the natural and child- 
| like timidity which is utterly contented with the 
perceived answering presence of the Father’s 
| hand, even in the folding dark ? 


In another way, also, this thought of the 
Father’s hand was brought home to me by the 
teaching of the child. I had taken the little 
fellow to London,—delightful treat for me and 
for him! There was the wonder of the Trafalgar 
Square fountains, there was the ecstasy of the 
Lowther Arcade, there was the great exhibition 
; Of the shops, there were the guards marching 
with their band to St. James’s Palace, and the 
| swans and water-birds in St. James’ Pond. As 
we walked from Victoria Station there was the 
| marvel of a man “ with a bottle on his leg,” i.e. 
| with a wooden leg, whose shape suggested this 
{idea to the young mind; all these gratis 
| wonders to be seen; no need to take the little 
one, for the first time or two, to any exhibition 
| but to the great City itself. 

3ut, somewhat dashing even these delights, 
there were the streets to be crossed, skirmishing 
icabs, phalanx-like omnibuses; squadrons of 
| horsemen; these passing and repassing, a maze 
lof danger to the young heart. So, when I 
started to go across a crowded thoroughfare, lo, 
'a sudden pull back of the little hand, a sud- 
den failing of the child-spirit. 

From me a slight chiding, and a reminding 
that he was held inthe clasp of his Father's hand. 

Trust, for the future; and the little pattering 
feet keeping pace with the longer strides; he 
realized the Father’s love and care, and was 
satisfied to follow when his father led. 

Oh, the lesson here! how sometimes, at least 
at first, we (so to speak) almost mar God’s 
arrangements for us, and bring ourselves into 
danger by our want of implicit trust. We 
start back when danger seems to threaten, for- 
getting that, it is our Father’s hand that clasps 
our’s, and that, through a thousand dangers and 
perplexities that surround us and press upon 
us, can, and will lead us safely on. So He 
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gently chides our unbelief. Alas, that even 
then, thus tenderly reproved, and reassured 
(one would suppose) by experience, we yet can- 
not or will not wholly commit ourselves to His 


guidance—His care, but must still shrink and’ 


start back, and pull at His hand, and risk many 
dangers out of which He was leading us, and 
cripple (so to speak), His gracious designs for 
us ! 


Thy Father’s hand. Brown-eyed, bonny boy, 
must I sadly recall sterner duties which have 
fallen'to that unwilling member? Must I re- 
member how before obedience was secured 
chastening was sometimes necessary? Ah, sad 
for Father and for son, yet it were a poor 
weak sham love that should, from mere selfish- 
ness, shrink from paining the Father’s yearning 
heart, by dimming the bright up-look of the 
clear loving brown eyes. 

‘So chastening had to be meted out. What 
matter, if, when the stern sentence had been 
given, for only one help of pudding, the Father 
should telegraph to Mother (a willing accom- 
plice), that that one help should be no stinted 
one. There were the chastenings, and the 
decree was as the law of the Medes and Per- 
sians, that altereth not. 

And the dear child soon learnt this. Soon 
learnt’ that not caprice, but settled system, 
assigned the limits of prohibition and permis- 
sion. Until, at last, nay, very soon, the child 
would come, telling to the Father every even 
slight misdemeanour; his sense of justice 
almost disappointed, if the due verdict followed 
not. 

Ah, hard work to punish under such circum- 
stances! Still, however mitigated by the self- 
condemnation, it had been false kindness alto- 
gether to intermit the punishment. 

And how, with a matter-of-course ecknow- 
ledgment of the justice and right of the thing, 
the child, with a half-comical, half-touching, 
readiness acquiesced. 

Our Father’s chastening hand. Never is it 
a more loving hand. “Blessed are they that 
mourn.” ‘“ Whom the Lord loveth, he chas- 
teneth.” “If ye be without chastisement, where- 
ofall are partakers, then are ye bastards and no 
sons.” 

But when do we gain this childlike spirit, that 
even in a Father’s chastening recognizes, 
acknowledges at once, instinctively, a Father’s 
hand P 

Is it painful to us to chastise the little one ? 
to cast a shadow over the sunny life, that can- 
not have that bright warm sunshine long? to 
change that refreshing bird-laughter, into a 
(momentary) wail of distress ? 


“ Like as a Father pitieth his children, even so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.” 

It is a sweet and a wonderful truth, that may 
cheer us during the anguish of some sharp 
chastening, that which is revealed to us in this 
text: even that the great Father’s heart is not 
a stranger to that same yearning tenderness 
and pitying reluctance which moves the soul of 
an earthly parent chastising, out of his love for 
him, the child in whom he delights. “ He doth 
not willingly afflict” His children. If the 
medicine be bitter, it was sent to heal. 


“O Lord, my God, do Thou Thy holy will— 
I will lie still ; 
I will not stir, lest I forsake Thine arm, 
And break the charm 
Which lulls me, clinging to my Father’s breast, 
In perfect rest.” 

“This way, little man! There, take that 
path by the tree; it will bring you over the 
swamp to me. ‘Take care, you are treading 
close by a wasp’s nest. Now, look where you 
go; or you'll slip into that ditch full of stinging- 
nettles. There! now you are safely by the 
water-side. Cross the plank carefully, and all 
will be done.” 

But here the little feet make a pause, anda 
piteous entreaty is sent across for the Father's 
hand. Anxious to make him self-reliant and 
able to go safely alone, yet the father is not 
deaf to the appeal. The plank is recrossed, 
and the child crosses the stream safely, holding 
tight the secure, supporting hand. 


A slight incident, but chiming in with our 
present train of thought; for have not we to 
learn to walk alone, keeping clear of this danger 
on one hand, or that peril on the other; picking 
a safe path amid snares, pitfalls, injuries and 
deaths? A safe, narrow path; and how either 
to be found or kept, unless the Father were at 
hand, guiding, directing, instructing, warning ? 
But, do we ask, why place His children amid 
these dangers, snares, and occasions of falling ? 
Even, we may answer, to train them, and to 
enable them to go safely and without injury 
through paths in which angels have tripped. 
Adam and Ere, placed in a paradise without 
such training and education, lost it soon. And 
is not He ever at hand to guide and lead ? 
“This God is our God for ever and ever. He 
will be our Guide, even unto death.” 

Yes ; when we stand beside the Dark River, 
and the Father’s voice bids, ‘‘ Come across to 
Me! ”’—then, if anxious dread strike the heart, 
and a piteous cry goes from it for the Father's 
Hand, how instantly ready that Hand shall be 
found! And what reassurance to the quaking 
heart to feel its safe support and guiding; and 





Well, but our Father even shares this feeling. 





so, keeping fast hold of it, to be led safely 
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across the stream, standing, at last, in perfect 
security by the Father’s side. 


We are crossing a railway cutting; a train 
rocks rapidly by as we wait its passing. Then 
the child is darting forward, attracted by a gay 
flower on the opposite bank; and, arrested 
suddenly and roughly by his father’s hand, a 
moment’s rebellion flushes the young cheek, 
and brightens the brown eye; a moment’s re- 
sistance to that restraining grasp: happily, a 
useless striving. He shrinks back, startled 
at the rush of another line of linked, swaying 
carriages, coming the other way, and hidden 
by the retiring train from the child’s eye. 
Then penitence follows, and the boy sees and 
acknowledges the kind wisdom which directed 
the father’s restraining hand. 

Ah! a common experience with us children 
of a larger growth. Eager with this or that 
scheme, in this or that pursuit; starting for- 
ward with absorbed regard to seize some dear 
delight, some rare profit, urged by the delirium 
of love, or by the gaiety of youth merely, or by 
the shrewdness of Jater years,—and lo! the 
restraining Hand laid upon our shoulder! 
sternly, roughly, it may seem to us; and, alas! 
too often we chafe and almost rebel—kept back, 
spite of our eagerness, from our darling prize. 

Ah! it is the Father’s Hand that held us 
back! And sometimes, in later life, we see 
—oftener perhaps it is not here revealed to us 
—how wise and loving that restraint really 
was, and from what swift and deadly danger 
the timely interference rescued us. Let us 
smile up to Him gratefully, trustingly, cheer- 
fully, held back in our impetuous advance, 
having, from past experience, learned to re- 
cognise and to love the tender, wise restraint 
of a kind Father’s Hand. 


“ So weak and languid, little man? In such 
pain? So hot, and parched, and restless ?” 
But so patient all the while. Children often 
are patient and quiet in severe illness; their 
little naughty ways disappear, and they seem so 
quiet and still in suffering, that an unspeakable 
yearning is called up into the Parent’s heart. 

So the Father bends over the child, his whole 
soul surcharged with unutterable tenderness 
and anxious love,— 

“Tn much pain, my boy?” 

No; the little man is not now in pain: the 
fever, indeed, has parched his lips and flushed 
his face, and he is restless, so restless! What 
can be done for him? This is anxiously asked. 
Nothing.—Stay! yes; one thing. Let Father 
sit by his bed. And read to him? No, the 
weary eyes look up to say. Only let him hold 
Father’s hand. And so he lies, quieted and 





contented, the little hot hand holding one big 
finger. And so an hour or two passes by, an 
hour or two of comparative rest. Then gracious 
sleep settles down, refreshing as dew, upon the 
wistful eyes. And the small clasping hand 
relaxes from the finger, and Father’s hand is 
free to go where it will. 

Something of this we elders have felt when 
we had learned, in illness and suffering, to lie 
passive, quiet, knowing Who is near us, Whose 
care watches tenderly over us; satisfied to 
commit our way to Him—content to feel that 
our times are in His hand; we have surren- 
dered our will to His; one hand lies passively 
in the clasp of His; all, we feel, is well, and 
fears are banished, and restlesness lulled, in 
the comfort of His nearness, and the assurance 
of His love. Then gracious peace settles down, 
refreshing as dew, upon tired, wishful eyes. 


And one other parallel. A slip, a fall ? 

“Never mind; up again, little man!” And 
the Father’s hand is at once ready to lift him to 
his feet. A bit shaken; a few tears; but these 
are wiped away, and soon the lithe little form 
is bounding along the path again, and the clear 
laugh ringing out. 

And later on in life, in the graver slips and 
j falls, is not the Father’s hand at once given to 
raise the (it may be) bruised and stained peni- 
tent, and to cheer and set him on his legs 
again? How often is this a matter of experi- 








ence, and how well for the young man to be 
assured ever of the ever-ready aid and hearty 
support of a Father’s hand? Who would hardly 
refuse it when it was piteously sought? There 
have been such cold, hard hearts, sternly de- 
creeing that the first fall, perhaps, shall prove 
an estrangement, and that the ashamed and 
broken stumbler shall be left to stagger up 
alone and unaided by a Father’s hand, or to 
sink lower and lower in the mire and swamp 
of sin and ruin. 

Well, even then there is the great Father’s 
hand ready for the fallen. “If any man sin, 
we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the Righteous.” “If we confess our 
sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness.” “To the Lord our God belong mercies 
and forgiveness.” “There is forgiveness with 
Thee, therefore shalt Thou be feared.” 


“ What fallen again? Yet steadfast rise, 
Thine Intercesssr never dies.” 


O blessed balm to the fallen, the shattered, 
the defiled! The moment the heart’s cry rises 
up to Him, immediately there is ready the safe 
refuge, consolation, and support of a Father’s 





kindly hand. 
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IN TWO PARTS.——PART II, 


In 1851 Brewster was appointed one of the 
jurors of the Great Exhibition, and his duties 
as such occupied much of his time, and 
obliged him to reside in London for some 
months. He had invented an instrument for 
testing precious stones. 
him their jewels for examination, and fre- 
quently were not a little disgusted to be told 
they were merely glass. 


spection by Prince Albert, and of this well- 
known treasure he writes as follows :— 

“T was occupied all yesterday in examining 
the diamonds in the British Museum. The 
Duke of Northumberland had told me in the 
forenoon that it was a general belief in India 
that the Kohinoor diamond in the Queen’s 
possession is not the real one which belonged 
to the Great Mogul, and which was weighed and 
examined by Tavernier in 1665, and 1 went to 
the library of the Athenzum tc see T'avernier’s 
drawing and description of it. From both it is 
obvious that the Queen’s diamond is not the 
Kohinoor—the mountain of light. I send a 
sketch of Tavernier’s drawing of it, which is like 
a mountain, resembling, as he says, half an egg, 
or one cut in two, whereas the Queen’s dia- 
mond has no such form and it could not be 
obtained from the above by any process of 


cutting. Besides, the above weighed 280) 
carats, and the Queen’s only 184 carats. The 


real Kohinoor of the Great Mogul, 
rough state, weighed 787} carats, and was 
reduced by a Venetian diamond-cutter to 280, 
which so enraged Shah Jehan that he refused 
to pay him for his Jabours, and made him pay 
a fine of 10,000 rupees.” 


While in London Sir David Brewster was | 


Many ladies brought | 


The celebrated | 
Kohinoor diamond was submitted to his in-| 


when in a} 


hope that there may be in this assembly some 
|eloquent individual who has seen it in its 
realities, and who is willing to tell us what he 
has seen. Most of you, like myself, know it 
only in poetry and romance. We have wept 
over the epics and the ballads which celebrate 
|the tragedies of war. We have followed the 
warrior in his career of glory without tracing 
the line of blood along which he has marched. 
We have worshipped the demi-god in the 
Temple of Fame in ignorance of the cruelties 
and crimes by which he climbed its steep. It 
is only from the soldier himself, and in the lan- 
guage of the eye thai has seen its agonies, and 
of the ear that has heard its shrieks, that we 
can obtain a correct idea of the miseries of 
war. Though far from our happy shores, many 
of us may have seen it in its ravages and in 
its results; in the green mound which marks 
|the recent battle-field, in the shattered forest, 
‘in the razed and desolate village, and per- 
chance, in the widows and orphans which it 
made! And yet this is but the memory of 
war—the faint shadows of its dread realities— 
the reflection but of its blood, and the echoes 
of its thunders. I shudder when imagination 
carries me to the sanguinary field, to the death- 
struggles between men who are husbands and 
fathers, to the horrors of the siege and the sack, 
to the deeds of rapine, violence, and murder, in 
which neither age nor sex is spared. In acts 
like these the soldier is converted into a fiend, 
and his humanity even disappears under the 
ferocious mask of the demon or the brute. To 
men who reason, and who feel while they 
reason, nothing in the history of their species 
appears more inexplicable than that war, the 
child of barbarism, should exist in an age en- 


requested to act as president of the Peace) lightened and civilized, when the arts of peace 
Congress, and though he refused at first,| have attained the highest perfection, and when 
because of his want of facility in speaking, he| science has brought into personal communion 
ultimately consented, as he fully sympathized} nations the most distant and races the most 
with the principles of the Congress. He en-| unfriendly. But it is more inexplicable still 
tered con amore into the preparation of his|that war should exist when Christianity has 
Address, and of all his compositions this was | ‘for near ly 2,000 years been shedding its gentle 
the one of which he himself had the highest | ilight, and that it should be defended by 
opinion. When in later years some of his arguments drawn from the Scriptures them- 
other writings were admired, he replied, “ Oh, | selves. When the pillar of fire conducted the 
they are nothing, but the Peace Address ‘s | Israelites to their promised home, their Divine 
worth reading.” Some extracts from it may | Leader no more justified war than He justified 
therefore be interesting to our readers. |murder by giving skill to the artist who forges 

“The question, ‘What is War?’ has been | the stiletto, or nerve to the arm that wields it. 
more frequently asked than answered ; and I |If the same word of prophecy has told us that 
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the time must come when men shall learn the 
art of war no more, it is doubtless our duty, 
and it shall be our work, to hasten its fulfil- 
ment; and upon the anvil of Christian truth, 
and with the brawny arm of indignant reason 
to beat the sword into the ploughshare, and 
the spear into the pruning hook. I am 
ashamed, in a Christian community, to defend 
on Christian principles the cause of universal 
peace. He who proclaimed peace on earth and 
goodwill toward men, who commands us to love 
our enemies, and to do good to them who 
despitefully use us and persecute us; He who 
counsels us to hold up the left cheek when the 
right is smitten, will never acknowledge as 
disciples, or admit into His immortal family the 
sovereign or the minister who shall send the 
fiery cross over tranquil Europe, and summon 
the bloodhounds of war to settle the disputes 
and gratify the animosities of nations.” 

Busy as Sir David was at this time, he yet 
found leisure for social enjoyments. 
lowing letter gives a specimen of the number 
and variety of his evening engagements :— 


rapping, were at this time attracting much 
attention. We gather from the following 
extracts Sir David Brewster’s opinion of 
them :— 

“Mr. Monckton Milnes asked us to break- 
fast with him to-morrow to meet Mr. Galla, 
the African traveller, who assured him that 
Mrs. Hayden told him the names of persons 
and places in Africa which nobody but himself 
knew. The world is obviously going mad. 
An American whom I met at Roger’s the 
other day, told me that hundreds had been sent 
to lunatic asylums in consequence of the com- 
munications made to them by the spirit- 
rappers. The spirit-rapping is ex- 
citing great interest in London, but very few 
believe in it; and there are many facts which 
tend to prove that it is done by some machinery 
or apparatus by which the hands and feet of 
the medium may produce the observed pheno- 





The fol- | 


mena. 

“In the table-turning the table moves round, 
and you are obliged to follow it. It often runs 
away!! and it is now found that it obeys the 


“T dined with Mr. Cowan, M.P., on the 16th, | voice of one of the movers, and tells secrets to 


and with Sir Robert Inglis and a nice party on |him when asked. 


The Chevalier Neukomm 


the 17th, and went in the evening to Lord} told me that the table, when questioned, told 


Rosse’s second soirée, bristling with foreigners. | his age. 


On the 19th, on coming home from the 
Exhibition to dress, I was surprised by an 


invitation to the Queen’s ball, to which I of| for every unit. 
It was a splendid sight,and I! this done at a 


course went. 
met there with crowds of friends. The Queen 
danced a great deal, and there was something 
in her whole manner (so happy, and cheerful, 
and frank), and in that of the Prince, which 
made the most favourable impression on every- 
body. The apartments in the Palace were all 
thrown open, and the party was very numerous. 

“ There were refreshments—tea, coffee, ices, 








One of the party desires, it to do 
this by lifting up one leg, and rapping just 


}one rap for every ten years, then quick raps 


He pressed me to go and see 
private party, where he was to 


dine with a scientific medical friend. I went, 


land saw and heard the table do all these 


wonders. It told my age, but blundered a little. 
Now all this was done by an involuntary action 
of the fingers of the party. My hands were 
on the table, and I could perceive no trick on 
the part of the others there. 


“T believe the truth to be this. Electricity 


in one room, and a standing supper in the}and magnetism have nothing to do with it. 
dining-room. We got home about three in| Neither the one nor the other can pass from 


the morning, after waiting about an hour in 
the lobby, where some ladies were sleeping on 
their seats, and others stretched on the stone 
steps waiting for their carriages. We were at 
this time with the Herschels, and had much 
| amusement from the scene around us. The 
whole display surpassed in beauty and grandeur 
anything I had seen. On the 20th I dined 
with Sir John Herschel, and on the 21st I had 
three parties to encounter,—one being a very 
| agreeable dinner at the Bishop of Durham’s, 
|| where Mrs. Opie was, upwards of eighty, but 
|| full of life.’’ 

| He had several interviews with Prince Albert, 
| who consulted him as to the great scheme of 
| National Education which is now being carried 
out at South Kensington. 

Electro-magnetism, table-turning and spirit- 








the body unless by a strong muscular effort, 


{and in that case it requires the most delicate 


galvanoscope to make it visible. But even if 
there was an abundance of electricity in the 
body it could not enter the table, which isa 
non-conductor, and even if the table were a 
conductor its effect would not be to turn it. 
When a number of hands are so placed, either 
in contact with one another or not, there is 
necessarily a tremulous motion from the circu- 
lation of the blood and the fatigue of remain- 
ing in one position ; and when this motion is 
communicated to the table, and the party wish 
it to move as they are directed to do, from right 
to left, they involuntarily help it forward, while 
following its first motion. In this way it 
succeeds with most operators. I went 
with Lord Brougham to a séance of the new 
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spirit-rapper, Mr. Home. We four 
sat down at a moderately sized table, the 
structure of which we were invited to examine. 
“In a short time the table shuddered and a 
tremulous motion ran up all our arms; at our 
bidding these motions ceased and returned. 
“The most unaccountable rappings were pro- 


_ duced in various parts of the table, and the 
_ table actually rose from the ground when no 


hand was upon it. <A larger table was pro- 
duced and exhibited similar movements. 
“ An accordion was held in Lord Brougham’s 


| hand, and gave out a single note, but the ex- 
| periment was a failure; it would not play 


either in his hand or mine. 

«A small hand-bell was then laid down with 
its mouth on the carpet, and after trying for 
some time it actually rang when nothing could 
have touched it. The bell was then placed on 
the other side, still upon the carpet, and it 
came over to me and placed itself in my hand. 
It did the same to Lord Brougham. These 


'| were the principal experiments ; we could give 


no explanation of them, and could not con- 
jecture how they could be produced by any 
kind of mechanism. Hands are sometimes 
seen and felt, the hand often grasps another, 
and melts away as it were under the grasp. 

“The object of asking Lord Brougham and 
me seems to have been to get our favourable 
opinion of the exhibition; but though neither 
of us can explain what we saw, we do not 
believe that it was the work of idle spirits.” 

In August, 1851, Sir David visited Ireland, 
and his week at Birr Castle, Parsonstown, the 
seat of Lord Rosse, was specially enjoyed by 
him. To one who in his very boyhood had 
studied astronomy with enthusiasm, and who 
had exercised his youthful ingenuity in the 
construction of telescopes, the sight of Lord 
Rosse’s magnificent instrument was indeed a 
treat. He writes thus in his “Life of Sir 
Isaac Newton :”— 

“We have enjoyed the great privilege of 
seeing and using this noble instrument, one 
of the most wonderful combinations of art 
and science which the world has yet seen. 
We have in the morning walked, again and 
again, and ever with new delight, along its 
mystic tube, and at night, with its distinguished 
architect, pondered over the marvellous sights 
which it discloses—the satellites, and belts, 
and rings of Saturn; the old and new ring, 
which is advancing with its crest of waters to 
the body of the planet; the rocks, and moun- 
tains, and valleys, and extinct volcanoes of 
the moon; the crescent of Venus, with its 
mountainous outline; the systems of double 
and triple stars; the nebulw, and starry 
clusters of every variety of shape; and those 





spiral nebular formations which baffle human 
comprehension, and constitute the greatest 
achievement in modern discovery.” 


The following lively account, from the pen | 


of his daughter, well describes the interest of 


the sight :— 

“Truly, to approach the giant telescope for 
the first time by night is a scene never to be 
forgotten. But faintly indicated by the dim 
starlight, and partially veiled moon, the im- 
mense structure loomed almost awfully in the 
obscurity. On one side, the open door and 
window of the small observatory, which con- 
tained two transit instruments, gave out a 


gush of light and warmth; on the other side, | 


the black and unenclosed scaffolding of the 


three-feet telescope stood out against the dark | 


blue heavens. . Between two large 
piers, or walls, is suspended the great tele- 
scope. Upon reaching the top by a slender 
staircase, we were introduced into a small but 
apparently steady gallery. The telescope was 
pointed to the heavens, about twenty feet 
from where we stood; beneath us was a depth 
of sixty feet, and no apparent way of bridging 
the chasm. At last, one of the assistants, 
stationed a few feet below, turned a small 
windlass, and lo! we began to move gently 
through the air till we arrived at the mountain- 
like side of the telescope, about four or five 
feet from the mouth. With no supports from 
beneath, it appeared as if we were poised in mid- 
air; strong wooden beams, however, secured 
by iron slides, supported the gallery from the 
wall which we had just left. So imperceptible 
is the motion, that one night, a gentleman, 
unconscious of having left the solid landing- 
place, opened the gallery door, and walked 
sixteen or twenty feet with no other footing 
than a narrow unrailed beam; but, almost 
miraculously, he reached the other side in 
safety, although he fainted the next morning, 
on being taken to see the escape he had made. 


“ The six-feet concave mirror, or speculum, | 
is made of tin mixed with copper, and polished | 


to an exceeding brightness. In looking into 


the mouth of the telescope by what is called | 
the front view, we see the inverted image | 


formed by reflection from this mirror in tre- 


mulous and dazzling radiance; but it is not | 
thus that ordinary observations are made; 


@ second mirror of small size is placed at an 
angle of 45°, so as to reflect the image to the 
side of the instrument, where it is viewed 
through eye-pieces of different magnitudes. 


We took our places at this point by aid of | 


the aforesaid ‘aérial machine.’ The evening, 
though lovely to unastronomical eyes, was not 
altogether favourable for observations; how- 
ever, we saw— 
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‘ The galaxy, that milky, way, 
Which nightly as a circling zone thou seest, 
Powdered with stars.’ 
“It is impossible to describe the distinct- 
ness, and the nearness, and the individuality of 
the ‘starry powder.’ In the middle of it was 


a double star, ‘twin stars,’ as they have been | 


called, ‘moving in their mysteriously united 
beauty and brightness.’ Of course the great 
object of ambition was to see the nebula —the 
resolution of which by the giant tube destroyed 
that plausible theory, which, when carried to 
its greatest extent, made such dangerous ag- 
gressions against the divine creative acts, 
originating all worlds from a slowly progress- 
ing vapour and fire-mist. The atmosphere 
would only allow us to see the Dumb Bell 
Nebula, so called froma supposed resemblance 
in its form to that instrument. It is only a 
partially resolved one, however, even by the 
large instrument—the portion of white vapour 
which is still observable, though— 


‘Sown with stars thick as a field,’ 


will require some higher process to be yet 
developed. 

“We could not see the moon through the 
six-feet telescope, as she was not within the 
meridional range, which in this instrument is 
limited by the two walls; the disadvantage of 
which is counterbalanced by the speed and 
steadiness with which it can be lowered or 
elevated. We accordingly repaired to the 
three-feet telescope, which can be pointed to 


| all quarters of the heavens, and to which the 


following high comparative praise has been 
given:—‘ To look through Herschel’s four- 
feet mirror, compared with Lord Rosse’s three- 
feet mirror, is like a short-sighted person 
looking at the stars without his spectacles.’ 
; Once ascended in safety, we gazed 
with wonder upon the lunar valleys, mountains, 
and caverns, so near and so distinct, that 
there seemed no obstacle to taking a quiet 
walk amidst their lights and shadows, their 
deep ravines, their volcanic cones and cavities. 


| The silence and the immobility of that bright 


world was almost oppressive; one gazed and 
listened, expecting to see and hear life, but no 
life was there. It is believed that if there 
were large buildings like a church, or a mill, 


| or railway works, they could be clearly dis- 





cerned; but there has been no change or 
furrow since human eyes were permitted to 
draw nigh its calm surface. Were there in- 
habitants they must be independent of air 
and water, and must be scorched in light and 
heat one half of each month, and frozen in 
cold and darkness the other. The whole 
scene, even in the intervals of active vision, 





was one suggestive of much solemn ‘thought. 
Every now and then a meteor flashed excitedly 
amidst the calm stars and planets, and even 
as swift and short seemed the career of man 
in comparison with the ages of the past and 
future chronicled before us in the heavens.” 

We do not attempt to follow year by year 
the events of Sir David’s life. Like. every 
human history they were chequered by joys 
and sorrows. We-can only pick out here and 
there incidents or facts of special: interest, 
referring the reader who wishes for further 
information to the pages of his “ Home. Life,” 
written by his daughter, Mrs. Gordon. The 
letters it contains are full of the names of 
persons of mark with whom he became ac- 
quainted, and of whom, in a few brief touches, 
he often gives a graphic portrait. 

In 1854 his time was much taken up by 
his controversy with Professor Whewell, on 
the “ Plurality of Worlds.” He felt strongly 
on the subject, and it must be confessed that 
he displayed more warmth in the argument 
than the occasion required. It is gratifying, 
however, to know that the two philosophers, 
who were at this time engaged in such bitter 
strife, were thoroughly reconciled in later 
years. Sir David’s answer to Whewell, en- 
titled, “More Worlds than One,” was one of 
his most popular works. 

His “ Life of Sir Isaac Newton” was pub- 
lished in 1855. From his earliest years he 
had been an ardent admirer of the great philo- 
sopher, and to write his life was to him a 
labour of love. 

In the summer of this year he was appointed 
a juror of the Paris Exhibition, and he spent 
some months in that city enjoying the society 
of scientific men of all nations. The winter 
of the following year was passed in the south 
of France. While travelling by diligence 
from Marseilles to Cannes, he made the ac- 
quaintance of Miss Jane Purnell. He had 
frequent opportunities of meeting her during 
his residence at Nice, and in March, 1857, 
she became his wife. She was many years 
his junior, but she was fully capable of entering 
with interest into his favourite pursuits, and 
his marriage added greatly to the happiness 
of the remaining portion of his life. They 
visited the south of Italy together, and Sir 
David's diary shows that he accomplished an 
amount of sight-seeing which was quite as- 
tonishing in a man of his advanced age. 

After their return to Scotland, he continued 
as industrious a writer as ever. He sent 
articles to many magazines, besides being a 
constant contributor to the North British Re- 
view. The variety of the subjects on which 
he wrote is perfectly amazing. From a long 
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list of articles and reviews we select the fol- 
lowing, taken at random, to illustrate the ver- 
satility of his genius :—‘ Pascal’s Life, Writ- 
ings, and Discoveries,” “ Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation,” “Composition 
of Water,” “Photography,” “The Construction 
and Use of Microscopes,” “ Binocular Vision 
and the Stereoscope,” “The Electric Telegraph,” 
“ Colour-blindness,” “ Researches into Light,” 
“Glaciers,” “The Geology of Russia,” “ The 
Railway System of Great Britain,” “Comets,” 
“Severe Winters,” “The Lifeboat, the Light- 
ning-conductor, and the Lighthouse,” “The 
Authorship of Junius,” “Engineering and 
Engineers.” 

In 1858 we find the first mention of serious 
illness, 


curred, which was a serious misfortune to an 
experimental philosopher. Before leaving he 
had packed his plate and all his most valuable 
papers and specimens in his carriage for trans- 
mission to his new abode, but when it was 
being conveyed on board the steamer it was, 
by gross carelessness, allowed to fall into the 


him for the damage done to his plate, but 
the injury to the MSS. and to his scientific 
treasures was irreparable. There was much 
difficulty in finding a suitable house in Edin- 
burgh. Sir David, therefore, decided on taking 
up his residence at his old home at Allerly, 
which was at a distance of only two hours by 





railway from the capital. He came into Edin- 


In July of that year, Sir David | burgh for two or three months in the winter, 


Brewster had an attack of bronchitis, from | but during the rest of the year he attended 


| which it was hardly expected that he would 


recover. He himself had a strong impression 


that death was at hand, but he felt no fear,|ever his presence was required. 


to his academical duties going to Edinburgh, 
and returning to Melrose the same day, when- 
In 1860 he 


for, as he said, “ He had entire confidence in| became Vice-Chancellor of the university, and 


the work of his Saviour.” 


of science with regard to revelation. The 


At this time he) 
| made some remarks, which show what was | 
| his opinion as to the proper attitude of men | 


as such had the pleasure of assisting at the | 
installation of his old friend, Lord Brougham, | 


as Chancellor. 


Firth of Forth. Compensation was made to | 


| 
} 


His home at Allerly was now brightened || 


him, in which some passages such as these | child of his second marriage. It is touching 
occur:—“His humble and teachable spirit, | in his letters, in the midst of his accounts of 
notwithstanding his literary and scientific at-/ illustrious men and scientific discoveries, to 


| tainments,” “The pride of intellect was cast | see his fond allusions to his little darling, the 


| at the foot of the cross'‘of Christ.” 
| sentences,” his daughter writes, “produced 
| evident dissent, and when I read the last! 


“These 


quoted, it caused an unpremeditated burst of 


| disapprobation, more satisfactory than any 


set expressions could have been, and though | 
vehement, was very different from his former | 
bitter denunciations. ‘That disgusts me!’| 


| was his sudden and lively exclamation, which 


made me look up in some dismay. ‘A merit! 
for a man to bow his intellect to the Cross ! | 
Why, what can the highest intellect on earth | 
do but to bow to God’s word and God’s mind 

thankfully ?’ and he added, with a touching 

simplicity, ‘That’s not my difficulty; what | 
distresses me so much is that I don’t love the 

Bible enough. I have it at my fingers’ ends, | 
but I get tired of reading the passages I know 

so well.’ ” 

From this illness Sir David seems to have 
rallied rapidly, and the following winter we | 
tind him as busy as ever. 

“In 1859 he was appointed Principal of 
the University of Edinburgh. It was not 
without regret that he left St. Andrew’s, 
which for twenty-three years had been his 
home; but the attractions of the capital were 
too great to be resisted. In his journey from 
St. Andrew’s to Edinburgh an accident oc- 


| 








child of his old age. 
his wife at this period shows an increasing 
amount of thought on religious subjects. The 
following letter, written from London during 
the second Great Exhibition, gives an insight 
into his state of mind :— 

“ London, May 27, 1862. 


|| life of a clever medical man was being read to | by the presence of a little daughter, the only | 


His correspondence with | 


“T have been very thoughtful about the great || 


subject which interests us so much. The 
Exhibition is suggestive of good. The dazzling | 
display of the wonderful materials within and 
without the earth He has created for our use 
and enjoyment, is proof of His love and kind- 
ness. ‘l'o convert those raw materials into the 
splendid fabrics and structures which fill this 


building, He has endowed man with all the || 


various powers and capacities which were 
required. In the exercise of these powers, and 
in carrying on the great purposes of His king- | 
dom we have entirely forgotten the Giver ofall | 
these materials, and of. all those varieties of 

intelligences, and we have ever made them the | 
ministers of sin, using them in the violation of | 
His laws, and in injuring our fellow-creatures. | 
Thus exposed to punishment, He sent His Son | 
to ransom us, and yet we cannot truly believe 


that God has doneallthese things for us, and find | 
difficulty to accept of the great offer of restor- 
ing us to His favour. 


If these views are kept 
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| and if we anxiously pray for help to realize 
them, this persistency and anxiety for divine 
light must itself yield some peace, which must 
sooner or later grow into that genuine peace 
which we are struggling to reach. 
“If we are sincere in our search, the very 
| conviction of that sincerity, and the continued 
anxiety with which we seek it, must surely lead 
to its ultimate attainment, that is, first to that 
peace which must be the fruit of striving to 
obtain it, and then of that higher peace which 
is the gift of God.” 
In this year (1862) he made the acquaintance 
of Mrs. Barbour, the authoress of “The Way 
| Home.” His daughter writes :— 
“One day he went to see her, and in his 
humble childlike way he alluded to some doubts 


and difficulties, saying, ‘ We are trying to look | 


to the Lord Jesus, but are not succeeding as 
we would like.’ A simple illustration of faith 


and substitution used by her, touched him | 
Some months after they met again, | 


deeply.” 


and Mrs. Barbour writes :— 


“ Almost the first word was, ‘ Are you look- | 


‘Oh, yes,’ he said, ‘and I 
‘And are there no doubts | 
he answered; ‘unless | 


ing to Jesus P’ 
see him plain.’ 
| remaining P’ ‘ None,’ 


|| it be sometimes from the entireness of faith. 


|| and then, in our own way who would ever scale | 
That day he was rejoicing in Christ as | 


(| iP? 
| 


Hitherto it has always seemed to me as if the | 


truth were a moving sea beneath me, now it is 
arock; and no wonder if a doubt sometimes 
cross me whether what seems so natural and 
so unbroken can be divine.’ 
| another time, speaking of the danger and folly 
of not using God’s way of redemption fully, he 
| said, 


| the healer.” 

From this time his religious feelings became | 
deeper, and their sincerity was evidenced by | 
his increasing gentleness and charity towards 
| others, and by his warm interest in Christian 

work. How simple and trusting his faith in 
| Christ had become, was shown by his remark 


on one occasion when a dear friend had been | 


prevented by fears of her own unworthiness 
| from partaking with him of the Lord’s Supper. 
| He grieved over it, saying, “I see it all so 
clearly myself. It can’t be presumption to be 
sure, because it is Christ’s work, not ours; on 
the contrary, it is presumption to doubt His 

| word and work.” 
But we must hasten on. The few remain- 
ing years of Sir David Brewster's life were 
| remarkable for the same untiring activity, but 


|| his friends were ever and anon alarmed by 


! the recurrence of prostrating illness. 





At | 


| ‘the folly is trying to toil up the hill| 
|| when God has sent a locomotive down for us; | 


In 1866 his strength was enfeebled by an 
attack of hooping-cough, but to his own sur- 
prise and that of his relatives he recovered 
from it. It was a curious instance of the 
ruling passion, strong even in the expected 
approach of death, that, when at the worst, he 
employed himself in watching his symptoms in 
order to examine the laws of his malady. 
He counted the duration and strength of the 
paroxysms, and the seconds of intermission, 
and eagerly compared his experience with 
that of others who had suffered from the 
same illness. During the intervals of com- 





ments on the motions, forms, and equilibrium 
|of liquid films. He had latterly been de- 
| voting much attention to the study of soap- 
|bubbles, to the great delight of his little 
daughter and his other young friends, who 
thought the philosopher was at play himself 
while he was amusing them. The investiga- 
tion of these films continued to interest him 
to the end of his life, and he left an unfinished 
| paper on the subject, which was read before the 
Royal Society after his death. 

| In the summer of 1867 he went to Dundee 
to attend the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion. In spite of the warning which he might 
have received from a severe “fainting fit, from 
which he had suffered in the spring, he would 
| take no precautions to avoid fatigue. The ex- 
| citement and heat of the assembly in the Kin- 
naird Hall was too much for him; he again 
fainted away, and this time there was greater 
difficulty in rousing him from the fit. After 
the meeting at Dundee he returned home, and 
never again appeared in public. Still there 
was little perceptible change in him, and he 
| continued busy as ever in literary pursuits. 
As the winter advanced, however, he became 
| more and more impressed with the conviction 
that he had not long to live. He was not ill, 

| but was becoming gradually weaker. 

‘The week before he was finally laid up was 
spent in a literal setting of his house in order, 
| which was most characteristic of his whole 
| past life. Lady Brewster says that each day of 
that long week was spent as if in the most 
active preparation for ajourney. Letters were 
written or dictated to his faithful companion, 
and signed by himself; papers arranged, books 


would say, ‘There, that's done;’ then some- 
thing else was begun and finished—not a 
moment wasted ; no pause required, not a word 
of what was at hand, lest either worker should 
break down—a strange week of patient, un- 
wearied, accomplished work ! 

“ One little piece of business was the arrang- 





ing that a copy of each of his works should be 











put by, and after each piece of business he | 
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parative ease, he busied himself with experi- | 
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set apart for an ‘author’s table’ at a Bazaar, 
the proceeds of which were to help in estab- 
lishing a medical mission in Aberdeen.” 

His pastor, the Rev. Mr. Cousins, writes :-— 

“ The last day he was able to be in his study 
—three days before he died—it was my 
privilege to see and converse with him. He 
knew that he was dying. ‘My race is run,’ he 
said : and there was something almost of his 


old scientific habit of thought in what he}. 


added; ‘From the palpable failure of strength 
from one day to another, I feel as if I could 
count the very day when all must be done.’ 

2 He expressed the most perfect acqui- 
escence in the Divine will, and the most perfect 
peace in reliance upon Jesus in the prospect of 
standing very soon in the Divine presence; 
‘and yet,’ he added, with something like a 
falter in his voice, ‘it is not without a wrench 
that one parts with all he has most loved on 
earth. 399 

On the same evening, Friday, Lady Brewster 
says :— 

‘ Connie read to him as usual after his 
dinner, before going to bed, the 27th Psalm 
and the 6th of Hebrews, singing a hymn to 
him, as she always did, ‘There is a happy 
land.’ Previous to the reading they had two 
games of dominoes together. This allowance 
of reading, singing, and games never varied, 
but seeing him look tired, and knowing how 
poorly he was feeling, I first advised only one 
game, and then only one chapter, but his reply 
each time was, ‘No, we must do all just as 
usual; it may he the last time.’ 

“The final quiet kiss and good-night over, 
nothing else remained, and as he left his 
study, he said quietly, ‘Now, you may turn 
the key, for I shall never be in that room 
again.’ When he undressed, he said, ‘Take 
away my clothes, this is the last time I shall 
wear them;’ and when he lay down, ‘I shall 
never again rise from this bed.’” 

The next day, Dr. Herdman, of Melrose, 
called upon him. He found him in bed, and 
very weak. The following account of his in- 
terview with him we extract from a letter to 
Mrs. Gordon :— 

“T made a remark about his hope, when he 
said with emphasis, It was on the Rock— 
Christ alone. 

“Had he no doubt? no fear? ‘None. 
The blood of the cross had washed away his 
sins; he had life in Christ; this he was sure 
of, for God had said it.’ 

“Had it been always thus with him? 
‘For long. Years ago, he had been enabled 
to trust in the Crucified One, and his confidence 
had never been shaken.’ 


Bible? In these days scepticism was common 
among scientific men.’ ‘Common! alas, few 
received the truth of Jesus. But why? It 
was the pride of intellect—straining to be 
wise above what is written; it forgets its 
own limits, and steps out of its province. 
How little the wisest of mortals know of any- 
thing! 
of fathoming the counsels of the Almighty!’ 


“ Did the Christian mysteries give him no 
trouble? ‘None. Why should they? We 
are surrounded by mysteries. His own being 
was a@ mystery—he could not explain the re- 
lation of his soul to his body. Everybody be- 
lieved things they could not understand, The 


Trinity or the Atonement was a great deep; | 
It caused | 


so was eternity, so was providence, 
him no uneasiness that he could not fully 
account for them. There were secret things 
that belonged to God. He made no attempt 
to reconcile the sovereignty of grace with the 
responsibility of man; they were both true— 
he could watt to see their harmony cleared; 
they were not contrary to reason, however 
incomprehensible. When he found a doctrine 
plainly stated in the Bible, that was enough; 
God knew; he could depend on His word; 
we should not expect in this world to be free 
from obscurities and apparent discrepancies, 
and things beyond our grasp. He thanked 
God the way of salvation was so simple; no 
laboured argument, no hard attainment was 
required.. To believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 
was to live; he trusted in Him, and enjoyed 
His peace.’ ”’ 


On Sunday evening Sir James Simpson | 


visited him. He expressed a hope that his 
patient might yet rally. “Why, Sir James, 
should you hope that?” said the dying man. 
“The machine has worked for above eighty 
years, and it is worn out. Life has been very 
bright to me, and now there is the brightness 
beyond.” 

The next morning it was evident that he 
was sinking, and Sir James Simpson pro- 


nounced that it was impossible that he should | 


live through the day. He himself longed for 
his departure. He listened eagerly to the 
passages of scripture that were repeated to 
him. He seemed to have a peculiar sense of 
the nearness of his Saviour, and whenever an 
uneasy thought crossed his mind, he quieted 
it at once with the words, “ Jesus will see me 
safe through.” One of the watchers by his 
bedside said to him, “ You will see Charley,” 
his reply was, “I shall see Jesus, who created 
all things; Jesus, who made the worlds; I 





“ Had he no difficulty in believing all the 


that will be grand.” 


shall see Him as He is; I shall see JzEsus, | 














How preposterous for worms to think | 
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| Yea: 


your simple faith.” 


is! I feel so safe, so satisfied.” 


mental attainments. 
The esteem in 


which 


were showered upon him. 


tion of his discoveries. 
of commendation, 


numerous, 


We have now endeavoured to give our 
David 
As we have seen, his was not one 
of those minds which the study of the natural 
sciences leads towards materialism and atheism. 
When he had arrived at a “ law,’”’ he did not 
at once leap to the conclusion that laws evolved 
He 
was not puffed up by the discovery of laws, 
and tempted to believe that there was nothing 
higher or nobler in the universe than the in- 
tellect of man which had made this discovery, 


readers an idea of the life of Sir 


Brewster. 


themselves without the will of a lawgiver. 


| CHAPTER I. 

| Ir was on a charming afternoon in the early 
| Ssummer-time that a merry party of gleesome 
| 


Mrs. Clinton’s cottage to celebrate the birthday 
of her only child, Adine, a winsome girl of 
twelve years old. 

The house and grounds belonging to this 
lady were situated in the most beautiful part 
of the Isle of Wight, near Ventnor, and truly 
nature and art had combined to give the place 
such a look of rural beauty as charmed all who 
saw it. ‘ Lindenhau,” as Mrs. Clinton called 
it, was a veritable cottage ornée, standing in 
the midst of lawn and flower-garden, having on 
one side a shrubbery, and on the other a 













terraced garden, which latter sloped gradually 
down to the sea-shore. 
Iv. 


| 

| ‘Thus passed away from earth a Christian 
| philosopher, a man no less remarkable for his 
simple faith in Christ than for his high 


he was held as a 
scientific man is shown by the honours which 
The universities 
B || of England, Scotland, and Ireland conferred 
+ || upon him honorary degrees; while there was 
|| scarcely an important town on the continent 
of Europe, or in the States of America, which 
did not send him some mark of their apprecia- 
The book containing 
his diplomas, his burgess tickets, and letters 
is a large-sized volume, 
while his collection of prize medals was very 


boys and girls were assembled on the lawn of 


| Another said, “I wish all learned men had On the contrary, he accepted the law as the | 
1} he answered, 
slowly and with emphasis, “I have had the 
light for many years, and oh! how bright it 


explanation of certain facts—the resolution of 


menon; but he did not rest here. 
beyond the law to the Lawgiver. 
nised that what man knows, even at his best 
estate, is but a very trifling portion of the 
whole circle of knowledge—that ages of unin- 
terrupted study must elapse before all that 
the human mind can learn has been ascertained, 
and that then there will still remain problems 
which it is out of his power to solve—problems 
before which even the ablest must confess 
their ignorance. 


attitude than high-mindedness — the teach- 
ableness of the little child is more graceful 
than the self-sufficiency of the pedant; the faith 
of the believer, the adoration of the worship- 
per, than the scepticism of the scoffer; and 
these were the traits which were so conspicu- 
ously seen in Sir David Brewster’s character. 
Let none, therefore, be deterred from the 
study of science by the fear that it may lead 
to infidelity, for as Lord Bacon justly remarks, 
“Tt is true that a little philosophy inclineth 
man’s .mind to atheism, but depth in philosophy 
bringeth men’s minds about to religion; for 
while the mind of man looketh upon second 
causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in 
them, and go no further; but when it beholdeth 
the chain confederate and linked together, it 
must needs fly to Providence and Deity.” 
3,84; & 


| PIETRO, THE ITALIAN ORGAN BOY. 


BY THE COUNTESS DI TERGOLINA. 


j 


The young people were about forming them- 
selves into parties for playing some good old- 
fashioned English games, when their attention 
was taken by the arrival of some new-comers ; 
and when Adine ran to see who they were, 
she perceived—instead of a group of gaily 
dressed visitors whom she expected—a poor, 
travel-stained Italian organ boy, who seemed 
as though afraid to enter among such a gay 
company; but on seeing the little girl whose 
smiling face seemed to give him confidence, he 


‘took off his battered cap and saluted her; but 


it was evident to the light-hearted group who 
now began to gather round him that the poor 


‘fellow was suffering both from fatigue and 


hunger. 
Little Adine’s blue eyes began to lose their 
laughing look, with the sorrow she felt for the 


3.N 








Humility is, therefore, a more becoming | 


a group of phenomena into a larger pheno- | 
He looked | 
He recog- | 
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suffering of the tired wayfarer. She had been 
taught at her mother’s knee the Scripture 
lesson of love to her neighbour; and ever since 
her young mind had been capable of compre- 
hending the tender lesson of Christ’s love to 
the little ones, she had tried to imitate that 
love by fulfilling to the best of her small power 
the commandments contained in the book her 
mother had taught her to love. Therefore, 
fall of compassion for the organ boy, Adine 
ran to her mamma begging to be allowed to 
give him something, pointing to where the lad 
stood abashed and full of fear lest he was 
trespassing in presenting himself before the 
gay little party. 

Mrs. Clinton rose from her seat on the lawn, 
and coming to the gate she perceived the object 
of her little daughter’s sympathy, to whom 
she addressed a few kindly words, giving to 
him at the same time a small silver coin. 
Seeing that the children were anxious to hear 
the boy play, she invited him into the garden to 
help to amuse them; but before beginning to 
play he thanked Mrs. Clinton and her daughter 
in broken English and voluble Italian, accom- 
panied by many graceful actions of head and 
hands; then turning round the organ, which 
was almost as large as himself, he soon de- 
lighted his young audience by the variety of 
the airs which he played, sometimes accom- 
panying them in a wild but sweet voice, the 
better to entertain the little girl and her friends 
who were so very good to him. 

He had played all his tunes, and was think- 
ing with regret that it was time for him to go, 
when the loud clang of the tea-bell made the 
children cease their play and proceed towards 
the tent where it was prepared; but Adine, 
seeing the organ boy’s intention—for he had 
shouldered his organ,—asked her mamma if 
Pietro (he had told her his name) might stop 
and have some tea also. 

“Do, dear mamma, please,” said she; “ for 
I am sure he is hungry, and he has no one to 
love him as I have,” affectionately kissing her 
mamma; “and he told me, when I asked him 
why he was so pleased when you gave him the 
sixpence, that the padrone would beat him if 
he did not take enough money home with him 
when he returned to London.” 

Mrs. Clinton readily assented to Adine’s 
wish; nor did she regret it, for it pleased her 
to see the kindly Italian nature become genial 
and communicative under the cheering in- 
fluence of food and kindness. Pietro’s gaiety, 
however, never merged into rudeness; his 
merry laugh and joyous antics showed that 
although the cares of life had for him already 
began, they had not robbed him of the sim- 
plicity and innocent feelings of childhood. 


The evening at last came to a close; the 
adieux were said, and the children returned to 
their home-nest, their gay young voices being 
heard, now near, now far, mingling with the 
soft, low music of the waves as they rolled in- 
shore. Then Pietro approached also to give 
his thanks to those by whom he had been so 
kindly treated and refreshed, forgetting for a 
time his many sorrows. 

Mrs. Clinton came to him to say a few words 
before he left, for she could not help being 
struck and interested with the poor little 
fellow. She told him never to forget to pray 
to God to keep him from temptation; to hold 
no companionship with boys who used bad 
words, or who broke the Lord’s day; and then 
she put into his hand alittle Italian Testament 
-wherein she had marked different texts of Scrip- 
ture suited to his years and understanding. 

“ Read if only one verse every morning and 
night, Pietro,” said the kind-hearted lady—he 
had told her that he could read,—* and be 
assured that whilst you try to be a good, well- 


watch over you. 

“But are you here alone?” continued she; 
“have you no parents, no mother? Why did 
you leave your home in Italy ?” 

The boy replied first by a passionate burst 
of tears and a low wailing cry of “O madre 
mia, madre mia!” and after a few minutes he 
by an evident effort of self-control, taught him by 
his manner of life, calmed his grief. He then 
told Mrs. Clinton that he had no father; that 
he had come to London to try and get money 
enough to begin some way of life by which he 
could keep his mother, and growing more 
communicative as he saw the interest of his 
listener, he informed her that since he had 
been in London he had attended a school, 
where a kind gentleman had taught him about 
God, and that the same friend had instructed 


history by telling Mrs. Clinton of his great 
love for his mother. 

The theme was evidently a very sore one to 
the poor lad, so giving him another piece of 
money the good lady bade him good night, 
opening the gate for him to pass through, her- 
self and Adine watching the slight, childish 
figure bending under the weight of his organ 
until the night shadows hid him from their 
sight. “ 


CHAPTER II. 


THREE years after the events of the evening 
recorded in the last chapter Mrs. Clinton 
and her daughter Adine were walking in the 





charming environs of Lucca, stopping every 








conducted, prayerful boy, God will bless and | 


him in reading and writing, ending his little | FF 
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now and again to admire the beauty of the! pray you, and let me tell you why I came here 
landscape. | to my Italy without first seeking you who had 
As they walked down the grassy slope of a| spoken such good words to me.” 
beautiful contrada which was belted with chest-| So saying Pietro placed chairs under the 
nut trees, Adine’s attention was directed to a pretty flower-bedecked porch, himself modestly 
group of four or five cottages so very English standing at his mother’s side, who seemed as 
in their appearance that she quickened her though it were all a dream to her; except when 
| steps, saying she should like to see them nearer. , she heard them speaking of that which her boy 
Upon closer inspection she felt sure that) had so often repeated, and then she would 
these were the cottages of which she had heard smile and pat his hand, saying, “ EZ vero ; tutto 
so much in Milan, as being inhabited by some | vero/” (’Tis true; yes, all true). 
Italian artisans, who having admired the neat-| Pietro then prepared to tell his guests’ all 
ness of the same kind of little homesteads | that had befallen him since the day when travel- 
which they had seen when sojourning in stained and fatigued he had been fed and com- 
England, had contrived to make their Italian forted by those who now sat beside him in‘his 
houses as like the originals as possible, which 


much-loved native land. 
the white curtains at the windows and the, 
numerous flowers on sill and perch evidently | 
proved. 
Mrs. Clinton and Adine were standing be- 
fore one of these pleasant little houses, admiring 
the flowers which grew in profusion over the 
deep porch of the house door, when Adine’s | afterwards | 
eye fell upon two objects which moved her—| “True, signorina,” said Pietro, and opening 
she knew not why—to think of the evening of | the little book which had been the valuable 
her birthday féte, the last she had passed in | companion of all his travels, he read in a reve- 
England; these articles were a battered felt | rent voice the fourteenth chapter of St. John’s 
cap which hung just inside the door, and a | Gospel. 
chair on which was laid what seemed to be— | When he had finished Pictro told his friends 
what an irapression this chapter had made on 


nay, was—a small Italian Testament. 
While she stood looking at the pleasant him when he had first heard it read and ex- 
plained, and this was quite evident, for the 


scene she heard a clear young voice say in 

Italian, “‘ Mother dear, are you ready for our| opportunities which he had had at the school 
evening reading?’ and the next moment aj) Of hearing all that Christ had done to save 
youth came out of the cottage, and taking up| sinners, aided by the Holy Spirit and simple, 
the little volume sat down on the chair where | earnest prayer, had made the poor organ-boy a 
it had been laid. | traveller on the narrow way which leads to 

The answer came in the person of a bright-| eternal life. 

looking peasant woman, who entered the garden “ And now,” said Adine, “we want to know 
and sat herself down on the chair her son had | all about you since you left England, and what 
prepared for her, saying “ Zecomi, caro!” ( Here | induced you to come back to Italy before the 
I am, dear); and in that instant Mrs. Clinton | five years had expired that you told us you had 


CHAPTER III. 


“ But we are interrupting your evening read- 
ing,” said Adine; “had you not better fulfil 
that duty first, and tell us about your journey 


Qo» 





recognised Pietro, the wayworn organ boy, now | to serve the padrone.” é; 
grown into a tall youth of fifteen years. “T am anxious to tell you, if you will forgive 
He was sitting locking for the chapter he| me speaking of myself,” said Pietro; and as a 
was about to read to his mother, when Adine| beginning he told his guests that young as he 
entered the garden, and going up softly to | was when he left his mother, he felt that he 
where he sat, she said, “ Are you not Pietro, | was not doing right to leave her so alone, his 
who was in England some time ago? do you not/| father having died some months before. “ All 
remember me?” the time that I was on the journey from Italy 
The boy started to his fect, for something in| to England I seemed to hear my father’s last 
the voice struck him like music he had heard} words, ‘You are but a ragazzo (lad), Pietro, 
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before, and then looking at his visitors, the| but I leave your mother in your care, and if I 
pleasant face still full of boyish sweetness, a know my son, he will never let her want; be 
glad smile accompanied by a joyous cry broke | obedient to her, and never let her shed tears 
over his features, and he said, “ Mother dear, | without wiping them away.’ 

mother, these are the ladies of whom I have so| . “ Child as I was, I felt keenly the duty which 
often told you; the same who gave to me this | devolved upon me of caring to the best of my 
l%ttle yolume, from the reading of which we} power for my remaining parent. But I will 
have learnt to be so happy. But sit down, I} now tell you what induced me to make up my 
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mind to return to my country and my mother. 
A few days after you and the Signora Clinton 
were so kind to me, I was astonished at the 
sudden arrival of the padrone at the Isle of 
Wight, who had come—so he said—to look 
after various boys, myself among the rest, who 
were in his employ; upon receiving the account 
of that which I had gained in my wanderings 
during the month I had been away, they 
were evidently so much larger than he ex- 
pected, that when we arrived in London a few 
days afterwards, upon my requesting to be 
allowed to attend the same school as before, 
where I had first heard all that Christ had 
done for us, the padrone very readily gave me 
permission. 

“I attended my school regularly, for it 
became a great delight to me, and as the time 
passed un, and I was able to read with under- 
standin;: the book you had given me, and 
agreeably tu the advice of my kind teacher at 
school had daily asked in prayer for God's 
help, I experienced such thankfulness of heart 
for the new light that had shone in on my 
mind, that but for my absence from my mother, 
I could have gone on for months in the same 
way. 

“TI never seemed to tire in reflecting upon 
all the new truths which I was learning, nor 
shall I ever forget the wonder and awe which 


“On going into the schoolroom that night, 
I was fortunate enough to find my friend, 
Signor Bettini, alone, to whom I hastily, and I 
doubt not incoherently, told my perplexity. 
‘I have been looking for this resolution, Pietro,’ 
said he; ‘for loving your mother as you do, 
‘tis not wonderful that you are anxious that 
she also should hear these glad tidings of 
great joy, and that the power of the word of 
God should touch her soul; rest quiet, my 
boy,’ continued he, ‘and be assured that I will 
do my best to render it possible for you to 
fulfil this sacred duty, for the thought was not 
sent into your mind to remain without bearing 
fruit.’ 

“T cannot tell you how I was comforted by 
Signor Bettini’s assurance, and when I went 
to bed that night, it was with a heart lightened 
of its load. 

“The next day I went into a little country 
place about five miles from London with my 
organ, for the noise and turmoil of the streets 
seemed too much for me, and when I had 
reached a certain quiet spot I had once seen 
before, I sat down under the welcome shade 
of some tall trees, and taking my Testament 
from my pocket, I read some of the chapters 
which had first impressed my untaught mind, 
and as I read a sweet hope arose in my heart 
that the way would be made clear for my return 











struck me when I read and understood that 








' it had pleased a merciful God to rescue me. 





all unworthy as I was I might approach my 
Heavenly Father in prayer, through Christ, | 
without the aid of Virgin or saints, for He did 
not send poor, weary sin-stained sinners to 
His mother for peace and pardon, but invited 
them to come to Him. 

“ One night—oh, signora, I shall never forget 
it—I had said my prayers, and as usual had 
prayed for my dear mother, that God would 


to my mother. 

“ And so I sat thinking and reading for some 
time, and in the quiet evening I walked home 
through the pleasant corn fields, and watched 
the rich ripe grain waving in the soft south 
wind; the air was sweet with the perfume of 
the wild flowers which grew in the hedgerows, 
and all nature seemed to speak to my young 
mind of the greatness and goodness of God, 
telling me that He who clothed the earth with 


keep her from every peril and continue me in| such beauty would also care for even a poor 
health and strength so that I might be able| boy like me. 


to see her again, when as I rose from my 


“ Stull the old feeling of awe sometimes came 


knees, the thought came over me like a dark| Over me in daring to approach Christ without 








| cloud, that my darling mother—my only earthly | the aid of His Mother, for when I took up my 


parent—was in the same darkness from which} organ to return home, and uttered a silent 


prayer for help, a momentary feeling—I am 


“My thoughts kept me from sleeping a/ glad to say it soon left me—of fear, as though 


| great part of that night, but one idea was fixed | lwere doing something presumptuous, stopped 
in my mind, and that was, I must return to| the prayer on my lips. 


But as I read more 


Italy that my mother might participate in my | and grew older this feeling has left me, to give 
new found happiness ; but the ways and means | place to one of deep gratitude to God for the 


—would the padrone give me up? 


At last a/ many privileges He has mercifully bestowed 


happy thought struck me, rising clear above |on me and all those who put their trust in Him. 


the storm of my mind, and that was to seek 


“Tf I do not tire you too much, dear Signora 


the advice of my friend and teacher at the} Clinton, I will continue to tell you the result 
school, and be guided by what he should say,| of Signor Bettini’s interest in my favour, but 
after which I enjoyed an hour or two of sleep,}as it is late perhaps it would be better to 
and awoke full of impatience for the arrival of | defer it until you favour us with another visit ;” 





the evening. 


and as both Adine and her mother were 
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fatigued, they gave Pietro the “ Felice notte,’ |and remember, pray, that I was not so old 


promising to return on the next evening. 


CHAPTER IV, 


THE sun was throwing his gilded curtains over 
the fair Italian country, bathing the trees and 
hills in his setting glory as Mrs. Clinton and 
Adine entered the pretty garden which was 
Pietro’s peculiar care. 

“How good you are, cari signori, to come 
this evening; my mother and I have been 
looking for you,” and leading the way to the 
vine-covered porch, they were met and wel- 
comed by Mariana, his mother. 

“We are quite ready, and, indeed, anxious 
to hear the remaining part of your story, 
Pietro,” said Mrs. Clinton; “ pray tell me how 
you managed to get to Italy?” 

Pietro, thus assured of their interest in his 
affairs, after seeing that all were comfortably 
seated, and a delicious dish of fruit placed 
ready for his visitors, proceeded with the 
narration of his adventures. 

“ About a week after I had spoken to Signor 
Bettini he came to me after school was over 
and told me that I was at liberty to return to 
Italy as soon as I wished, showing me a little 
purse with two shining gold pieces and some 
silver in it, which he said was to help me on 
my journey. 

“ How happy I was. I thanked my kind 
friend with my eyes dim with tears of grati- 
tude, and then, almost overpowered with the 
new joy of my return to my mother, I com- 
menced getting together my few belongings at 
the school. 

“I will not intrude on your patience, dear 
ladies, by relating all that occurred to me 


then as I am now, so I sat me down and cried 
very bitterly, for in one moment all my joy 
was turned to mourning, and I am sure that 
no poor child ever felt so lonely as I did when 
| I heard the three vehicles pass out of the yard 
and leave me! 

| “I knew now that there was no alternative 
but to make my way over the mountain on 
foot, and having a few sous in my hand which 
I had received in change,—when, as I suppose, 
I had taken my money out to pay for what I had 
eaten,—these I spent in buying some bread, 
well knowing and lamenting that if it did not 
last me I should have to depend on charity ; 
but I have since learnt to trust more, for did 
not God feed Elijah by means of the ravens P 

“I took my valise, and pulling my stick 
through the handle, I struck into the road, 
where a few huts showed that it was the be- 
ginning of the mountain path. I soon passed 
through the little rude hamlet, and went 
steadily on to where a slight turn in the 
road showed me the huge mountain chain, 
over which I had to pass. 

“T looked around at the lonely road where 
great granite boulders on one side and deep 
precipices on the other, were all that I could 
see; ‘twas so cheerless, so terribly still, with 
only now and then the bleating of a goat to 
her young, or a bird-call from one tree to 
another, that I began to tremble with a great 
fear at the deep silence and solitude of the 
place, for all the feelings of self-help, or rather, 
boy-manliness which my life in London with 
those older than myself had induced me to 
have, seemed to leave me, and I became really 
| ike a child, crying very bitterly, and calling 
| for my mother. 

















during that happy, anxious time, but only tell | “Another trouble seemed to rise before me, 
you that one bright morning—ah ! how bright | for when I lifted my head from my knees, 
—I found myself walking with Signor Bettini, | where I had bowed it in my deep distress, I 
who was with me to see me safely on board the! saw from the lengthening shadows on the 
steamboat in route for Italy. I felt a great | mountain path that night was coming on, and 
deal when parting with my friend, and did not | that I, a child, did not know how and where to 
recover from the feeling until my arrival, after | pass it, for shelter of any kind I did not see. 
steamboat and rail, ‘at Lans-le-bourg just in| “I rose up and stood some time, for I was 
time to see the mules prepared for the dili-| afraid at the echo of my own footsteps, think- 
gences which were to make the journey over |ing how dreadful it would be alone among the 
the mountain. |wild mountain paths and precipices all night ; 
“IT was sitting partaking of some bread and | how sorry I was that I had ever begun my 
fruit, when, hearing the jingling of the mules’ | journey; but I remembered all at once what 
bells, I thought I had better secure my |had induced me to make it, and a momentary 
place in one of the vehicles, when on putting | joy came to my poor heart; and above all I be- 
my hand into the pocket of my coat for my | thought me of what I had learnt from my kind 
money, I found to my great terror and dismay 'friend at the school, that ‘God was every 
that the little bag in which for ‘extra’ safety | where,’ so although I am here, said I, on this 
I had put my small stock of money, was gone! | lone place, out of sight of men, God sees me, 
“T searched with a beating heart all through land is with me, and with a child’s ready 


my clothes—everywhere, but no, ’twas gone, | capacity for looking at the bright side of every 
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| be called a room, over which was a shelving 
| piece of rock which looked as if made to pro- 


, and I stepped out stoutly, which brought me 
| quickly to it, and having deposited my little 


me down to sleep, remembering Jacob who 
_ had only a stone for his pillow, and yet God 


with something of a feeling of awe natural to | 
a child at the strange weird beauty with which 
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thing, I began to be comforted, and kneeling 
down, I prayed, ‘ Please, Almighty Father, pro- 
tect a poor boy who has only Thee to help him, 
for Christ’s sake, amen !’ and before the words 
were finished I felt that I had been heard, for 
I was both cheered and comforted. 

“My next care was to try and find out if 
there were any shepherd's huts near, and on 
looking round for this purpose I saw right 
before me, about midway up the turn of the 
mountain path, a deep, cave-like fissure in the 
granite, which seemed almost large enough to 


tect those who sought a refuge under its 
shelter. 
“My heart grew light at seeing this place, 


valise in one corner, I set to work to collect ali 
the dry leaves and ferns I could to make me a 
bed, and then having said ‘ Our Father,’ I laid 


gave him comfortable dreams.” 


CHAPTER V. 


“I wit not tire you, signori, by speaking of 
all I suffered, and yet so strangely upheld in 
my journey to Susa, but I feel that I must 
tell you of the ‘comfortable’ dream which came 
to me that night under the friendly shelter of 
the cave in the mountain. 

* Although very tired I did not at once fall 
asleep, but when I did I seemed to know that 
I was still on the mountain, walkirg on, lest in 
admiration of all around me. Suddenly the 
moon which had been hidden by clouds came 
out, and so bright and clear was her light that 
I could distinguish every tree and shrub which 
grew for some distance around me. 

““As I walked on it seemed that the clear 
light darkened, and on looking at the sky I 
saw that a cloud was passing over the moon, 
and then I felt some rain-drops fall on my up- 
turned face. 


in admiration at the white blossoms another 
tree seemed to stand beside it, as though sup- 
ported by its aid, and on this some star-like 
passion-flowers were blooming, each giving and 
receiving grace from the other. 

“T stood looking for some minutes, lost in 
admiration, so beautiful was the summer-like 
scene before me, and then I walked nearer, that 
I might smell the rich perfume of the flowers, 
when the cloud which had hidden the moon 
passed away, and the clear light again shone out 
over every thing, revealing to me two angelic- 
looking beings standing in the place where I 
had seen the trees, one holding in her hand a 
white lily, and the other a passion-flower. 

“With a kindly smile, and a voice—as I 
should imagine—like those of the angels who 
sing the Divine song, she who held the lily 
came nearer to me, saying, ‘The pathway of 
your life was arid and forlorn like this moun- 
tain looked before the grass and flowers sprang | 
up: but since you called on God as your Father 


and your Friend, and prayed to be led by re- 


ligion and purity, we, my sister and myself, 
who are called by those names, will guide you 
as long as you are led by our precepts. The 
tiny flowers which sprung up under the in- 
fluence of the dew sent from heaven in the 
form of the gracious rain, are Truth, Honour, 
and Virtue, and as long as you hold fast by | 
them and us, your path in life will be clear, 
for whatever storms arise to darken your life, 
as the cloud did the moon, remember always | 
that behind the cloud the light still shines, | 
for it comes from around the great white | 
throne where He is who died to save the 
guilty.’ 

“I cannot express to you, dear ladies, the 
joy, and yet awe, I felt at the benign presence 
and gracious words of her who called herself 
Purity ; and whilst I was still held in the same 
strange dream-like feeling the other sister laid 
her band on my head, saying, ‘ Young as you 
are, you have taken to your soul the truth | 
pointed out to you by the friend who led your | 
heart to know that wisdom’s ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are paths of 





“The shower came on so gently,—ah! how | 
real everything seemed,—that as it moistened | 


| the earth, grass and tiny wild-flowers seemed | 


to spring up on the arid ground, as though | 


peace. It was that wisdom which came from 
God that blessed, and, aided by the Holy 
Spirit, made you determine to seek comfort, 
not in the allurements which meet the young | 


called into life by the gracious dew from |in the great city where your lot was cast, but 
heaven descending on them. 


in the blessed hopes and promises which Re- 


“T thought that I stopped to look about me |ligion gives to all who seek her, that they 


| 





who believe that Christ died, the just for the 


unjust, to bring sinners to God, should receive, 
everything was decked, when just befure me|by the Spirit, the assurance of eternal life 
I observed, amid the emerald green of the/in that world from whence comes the light 
grass, a slender tree on which hung clusters of | which will shine ,on God's people, even to 
graceful white lilies, and even whilst I gazed the perfect day. 


And,’ continued’ she, ‘ let 
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your faith never waver, 


| let the pathway be never so rough, so that 
| you let not go my guiding hand you will 


| overcome ; 


and what says the book that you 


| have learned to love shall be his who over- 
| cometh, hear, him will I confess before My 


Father and His holy angels.’ Think not that 
I shall prove aught but a friend,’ said she, 
‘for by my aid all things become clear. Go for- 


ward on your journey of love to your mother, 


| yours shall be a full and rich reward.’ 


“ With these words still ringing in my ears, 
I awoke, to find the sun shining in upon me 
in shafts of light, and that which gave me 


| great joy before I had had time to think on my 
| beautiful dream, was that I heard the sound of 


some children’s voices, which astonished me 
very much, for I had not seen any thing like 
a habitation the night before when I sought 
my chamber in the rock. 

“T rose up and went out to where I heard 
the murmur of the mountain torrent, and 
bending down to where it formed a little lake- 
let, I washed myself in the pure fresh water, 
and after thanking God for my nice rest and 
the comfortable dream, I went out to find the 
children whose voices I had heard, and then 
I perceived that there was a small cottage 
where the mountain-path turned round to the 
upper road. Before the door I saw a woman 
whose red petticoat and white head-dress told 
me she came from the same town as my dear 
mother, so approaching,—for childlike [warmed 
to the little children—I gave them the “ Bon 
giorno,” telling them I had heard them talk- 
ing when I was in the rock where I had 
slept. 

“The little ones were pleased with a play- 
mate, so we were soon engaged in a game of 
romps; for although the experiences I have 
had have turned me almost into a man whilst 
yet a boy, it was strange that as soon as I 


| once more trod the mountains I seemed to be 


| quite a child again. 


“Nannetta and Pepoli, the two children, 
brought me, after our play was over, a nice 
slice of the polenta, and we sat down outside 
on the vine slope to eat it; and then, at their 
kind mother’s wish I told her why I was 
walking over the mountain. She was too| 
poor to give me money, but she gave me 
another slice of polenta, and picked me a 
melon, so that He who fed the prophet also 
condescended to feed even a child like me. 

“ All through the journey I felt the impres- | 
sion of my dreaim, and asking of God, I was 
never without food, or some ‘kind of shelter ; 
for the nights were so warm and fine that I! 
have enjoyed rest under a tree on my bed of| 





turn to me from| 
| all the vanities of life, and I will lead you; | 





leaves. 
Susa. 

“The train for Turin was getting ready when 
I stepped into the yard, and upon seeing one 
of the guards, I asked him if I could do any- 
thing for him which would pay for my journey 
to Turin, telling him the story of my loss. 

“ As I stood talking to him, an old gentleman 
who was close to us seemed to be listening to 
what we were saying; for when the guard and 
I had done speaking, he came up and asked 
me if I had told the real truth about my loss 
of the money, demanding of me also if I knew 
the wickedness of a falsehood, or as he said, 
of a ‘lie!’ 

“T told him that I hoped I did; and then, I 
do not know how it was, but I began telling 
the gentleman about all that had happened 
to me in England, and that I had come over 
the Mount Cenis on foot, in my great wish 
to see my mother, and try to make her as 
happy as I had become in doing my best to 
be a Christian boy. 

“ He looked at me, and asked me what I was 
going to do when I went to Turin; and I told 
him that my mother was of Lucca, and that when 
I left her it was in that place, but that in the 
last letter she had sent me, which was written 
by a friend, she had told me that she had 
come to remain with my aunt at Turin, until 
the time came for me to return to Italy; and 
I was sure she knew that all I could do to 
make her life more comfortabie would be done 
by me; ‘And now, sir,’ said I, ‘all that I 
can do to maintain my mother I am willing 
and anxious to do.’ 

“*Quite right, my young friend,’ said the 
old gentleman; ‘for remember, we can never 
have two mothers. After your love and duty 
to God, your parents come next. But here, 
guard, I will pay for this boy; so get in, what 
is your name?’ and so saying, and after thank- 
ing him and telling him my name, we were 
soon running through the pleasant valley to 
Turin, at which town we arrived about nine 
o’clock in the morning. 

“ My anxiety was great to go at once to my 
mother; but gratitude made me wait to see 
if I could do anything for Signor Pesano. I 
had not been however many minutes on the 
| platform of the railway station when he came 
Up, and to my question whether I could assist 
‘him he replied by telling me that there was 


And so I journeyed on until I reached 


| nothing I could do, as his baggage had gone 
jon by a facchino (porter), and that the best 


thing I could do was to go and find my mother, 
| and on the morrow I might bring her to,see 
‘him at the Hotel Feder. 

“TI thanked him in broken words, my anxiety 
making my breath short, and then making my 
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bow I ran all the way to the Via Teresa, where 
my mother lived; but when I arrived at 
the door I had not the power to cross the 
threshold !” 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Wuutst I was standing trying to gain courage 
to enter, I saw my mother coming across the 
courtyard of the house at the gate of which I 
stood. In another moment she had recognised 
me, the next I was in her arms, and she crying 
over me with joy!” 

As Pietro said these words his mother 
looked at him with eyes full of maternal love, 
and turning to Mrs. Clinton, she said in 
Italian, “Blessed be the day that brought 
the light to my soul; for I was a weary 
sinner, not knowing who to go to for peace 
and pardon, till my boy taught me, with God’s 
blessing, the way.” 

“That night,” continued Pietro, “I was the 
happiest boy in Turin, for I seemed to be a 
child again; and when my mother saw me 
kneel down and say my prayers, she ran into 
the other little room and brought an image of 
the Virgin, and placing it before me knelt 
down by my side; but when I took it up, and 
put it out of sight on a shelf behind the door, 
where neither she nor I could see it my poor 
mother looked at me with such reproach, that 
had I not been so truly taught the wickedness 
of praying to any other than God, through 
Christ, I should have thought, childlike, par- 
ticularly on this first meeting after so many 
months of separation, that I was in the wrong. 
But those passages of Holy Scripture, which 
my good friend at the school had taught me 
to understand and take home to my heart for 
my youth’s guidance, now served me in good 
stead, and it was not long before I made my 
mother also understand the true meaning of 
them. Never shall I forget her astonishment 
when I told her, as well as I could remember, 
almost in the very words they had been ex- 
plained to me, how my little book, which was 
the New Testament of Jesus Christ, taught 
us that no one can approach God the Father 
but through Christ the Son; for that Jesus’ 
own words were, ‘No one can come unto the 
Father, but by Me,’ and that His gracious in- 
vitation to sinners is, ‘Come unto Me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and J will 
give you rest,’ and when she first learnt to 
pray, my mother would often say, ‘I am going 
to Him, for I am weary!’ 

“Although my dear mother cannot under- 
stand our English,” said Pietro, “she knows 
well of what we are talking, and she has often 


expressed a wish that she could see all the 
kind friends who taught me, and then her, to 
love God. 

“In Signor Pesano I found a true friend. 
*™was he who sent us here, where I hold a 
situation in his employ; ’twas he who aided 


Jesus; for he would come in of an evening 
(I think I did not tell you that he was one of 
the ‘ Evangelici,’ or Protestant Christians), 


pray, until at last, what with my poor 
teaching, and his superior Christianity and 
|knowledge, my mother and I became, one a 
new creature, and the other fully confirmed 
and strengthened in all love of God and holy 
things. Then in the quiet evening we would 
walk home with him, and he would point out 
to me the wisdom and power of God, as shown 
in the works of creation. I have known him 


handle as tenderly as though a thing of life. 
“One circumstance is for ever fixed on my 
memory as proving how religion ennobles a 


the existence and goodness of God. We were 
as usual, my mother and I, walking a part of the 


the spot, for although there were many buds, 
this was the only one that was open. 

“ Boy-like, I was about to pluck it, when 
Signor Pesano came up, and putting his hand 
on mine, he said, ‘Do not pluck the dainty 
little thing, Pietro, but leave it there, for it 


earth in its spring beauties, that who knows 


but what it may also speak to some heart | 


wearying for a better knowledge of God. “All 


thy works praise Thee,”’ 


may do towards leading the mind from na- 
ture to nature’s God P” 
“God has been very good to you, Pietro, 


” 


his recital; “and let me assure you, that it is 


your duty, as I am sure it is your pleasure to | 
walk as a Christian who has been greatly | 
blessed should do, through the path of life, | 


never forgetting what might have been your 
fate, in that great city, where you were so 
alone, had not God in His mercy raised you 
up a friend. He taught you that the only 














my boyish and crude endeavours to enlighten | 
my mother’s mind on the truth as it is in | 





and read and explain in his own kindly, serious | 
manner the grand truths of the Scriptures. | 
Before he went ke would kneel down and 





to preach a real sermon from a wild flower | 
plucked as we walked along which he would | 





man by making him willing, nay, anxious that | | 
everything in creation should tend to prove | 


way home with him from our cottage the first | 
year we were here, when, passing through a | 
mossy path I descried a violet, the first in | 


speaks so forcibly to me of all that God is | 


doing for His creatures in re-dressing the | 


says the holy Book; | 
and who knows what even this simple flower | 


said Mrs. Clinton, as the young lad finished | 
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way to obtain happiness, is in an upright and 


| religious life, which means to love God through 


Christ, and to live daily in the observance of 
His commandments, that you may be able to 
feel as you did when alone on the desolate 
mountain-path. that God is everywhere present 
to those who put their trust in Him.” 

Pietro listened in respectful silence to Mrs. 
Clinton’s words, assuring her, when she had 
finished speaking, that his constant prayer 
was that he might be in some way, let it be 
ever so humbly, a worker in the Lord’s vine- 
yard. 

As the evening was closing, Mrs. Clinton 
and Adine now took their leave, promising to 
see both Pietro and his mother before they 
finally left Italy for England. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ornzr years have passed into the abyss of 
time, and during the last three months Pietro 
has obtained the situation he so much desired, 
that of colporteur, and the day that we again 
introduce him to our readers is the one on 
which he was to commence his new duties. 

His mother had risen betimes to prepare 
the morning meal, because Pietro wished to 
make the first stage of his journey whilst the 
day was yet fresh and cool; and as he was 
anxious to make the leavetaking as short as 
possible, on account of his mother, breakfast 
was soon over, and he ready to set out. 

“God be with you, Madre mia diletta,” said 
Pietro. “You will be always in my thoughts;”’ 
and tenderly and reverently kissing her and 
embracing her, he gave one last longing look 
at his pleasant home, and in another moment 
he was gone. 

Poor Mariana, poor mother! She stood 
under the vine-covered porch, shielding her 
eyes from the morning sun, watching the 
beloved form of her only son, until her own 
tears more than the distance hid him from 
her sight. 

Languidly and wearily she turned into the 
little parlour from which all the pleasant home- 
look seemed to have fled, and collecting all 
Pietro’s small belongings, which were scattered 
here and there, she sat down with them in 
her lap to battle with her grief alone. For a 
short time Mariana cried till her heart seemed 
breaking; for nature must have her due. 
Jesus wept at the grave of his friend, and 
after His sacred tears whose more holy than 
those of a mother? After Mariana had become 
more quiet she set herself to work, knowing 
that it was the best way to overcome her 
sorrow. 

We must now follow the steps of Pietro, 








and see how he progressed in the new walk of 
life he had chosen. 

When he turned his face from the home 
where so many happy hours had been passed, 
a terrible sinking of the heart oppressed him. 
But the sight of nature is a grand restorative, 
as Pietro soon felt. The morning was fresh 
and balmy, and everything seemed opening 
into fresh life. The light gossamer mists still 
hung about the hills, reflecting on their mirror- 
like brightness the rays of the rising sun, 
which now began to gild the tree tops with 
morning glory. All this quiet beauty soon 
had its effect on Pietro, and as his heart grew 
lighter, so did his steps. Through the pleasant 
cornfields, along the green meadows, where 
the soft-eyed kine were taking their morning 
draught from the brook, and so on, on, until 
he reached the first stage of his journey, where 
he was to rest until the mid-day heat had past. 

Pietro’s destination was to some outlying 
hamlets and villages among the Piedmontese 
Alps, the first of which he reached four days 
after he left his home. 

The clock of the little church, which seemed 
to hang, like the rest of the village, as a 
bird’s-nest from the mountain-side, had just 
chimed six, when Pietro, tired and footsore, 
reached the albergo by the rustic bridge which 
spanned a turbulent stream fed by a mountain 
torrent, which fell from higher up the pass ; 
and throwing down his pack he asked for food 
and shelter. 

The host, who was a Valdensian, saw what 
Pictro’s calling was, and this ensured to him 
the best the house afforded. 

The room occupied by Pietro opened by.a 
casement window on to a deep wooden balcony, 
which was literally covered with pea-vines and 
roses, their fragrance filling the air. 

When he retired to seek his much-needed 
rest, before he slept he went out on to the bal- 
cony to breathe the pure mountain air, and to 
admire the charming scene spread out before 
him. 

In front of where he stood the mountains 
towered in majesty, intersected by the green 
valleys where the flocks and herds were in the 
pastures, lowing to be relieved of their milk. 
A dreamy silence fell over the little hamlet, 
broken by the sounds of children’s glad voices 
as they came trooping from the meadows, 
dressed in the wild flowers they had plucked by 
the way. The air was full of the many voices 
of the night,—the hum of the insects as they 
sought their nests in the ivy of the old church 
tower, whence the raven sent forth his melan- 
choly note. Suddenly the bell of the monas- 
tery broke softly on the evening air; the little 
stout-limbed children ceased their shouting, 
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and on bended knees repeated their “ Ave 
Maria,” lights twinkled in the cottage win- 
dows, the night closed in, and then the evening 
star came out. 

Pietro stood for some time after all the 
sounds had ceased, his whole soul full of won- 
der at the beauty of the scene; and then, 
closing the window, sleep wrapped him in 
happy dreams. 

The next morning he commenced his round 
of visits, giving a Bible here, a tract ora hymn 
there ; visiting the sick, and consoling the af- 
flicted, so that after a few weeks Pietro was at 
home at every house in the valley and on the 
mountain-side. 

In one of the prettiest cottages on the moun- 
tain dwelt the family of Giacomo Paulucci, con- 
sisting of himself and three daughters, Jan- 
netta, Bettina, and Giulia. 

At this pleasant little homestead Pietro 
soon became a constant and welcome visitor, 
until at last, after some months of journeying, 
sometimes to far-off villages and towns, at 
others to those nearer home, it became an ac- 
cepted custom that instead of going to the 


| albergo (little hotel) as he had done before, 


Pietro should make the cottage of Paulucci his 
head-quarters for the future. 

How it came about was on this wise. 

Before Pietro had been many weeks a visitor 
at La Vigne—for so the cottage was called, 
because there was a vineyard attached to it— 
it became evident to all that the attraction 
which drew him there was pretty Bettina, the 
second daughter of Signor Giacomo Paulucci, 
who, to say truth, was never so happy as when 
the day arrived for Pietro to return to the cot- 
tage. 

Together they walked on the quiet Sunday 
mornings to the house of prayer; together 
they visited the sick and the affiicted of the 
village; and one soft evening, in the sweet 
summer gloaming, Pietro told to Bettina the 
old, ‘old story, which is and ever will be new, 
in such tender, loving tones as made the heart 
of the gentle Valdese maiden beat with the joy 
of being beloved. 

That which had drawn Bettina’s heart more 
closely to Pietro was, that before his frequent 
visits to the house, her father, although an excel- 
lent and indulgent parent, had never been a reli- 
gious man. It was to his gentle, loving wife, who 
was laid to rest in the little cemetery beyond 
the next pass in the mountain, that the sisters 





owed their truly Christian education. But 
Pietro’s quiet reading of the Scriptures, his | 
conversations with the pasteur of the Valdese | 
church, and the tracts he put into the bands | 
of Signor Giacomo, by the blessing of God had | 


had their effect, and on the Sunday that saw | 





Pietro and Bettina betrothed her father joined 
the communion of the Valdensian Church. 

Pietro then made his preparations for the 
last journey he would make before his mar- 
riage, which was to take place as soon as the 
requisite preparations could be made, and above 
all that Pietro’s mother could arrive at the 
valley, her consent having been already gained. 

“Come, my dearest mother,” wrote Pietro, 
“and see your son made happy with one whose 
first attraction for me was her many truly 
Christian virtues.” 

And she came—the Signora Mariana, as she 
was always called. 

Bettina had been in a state of nervous ex- 
citement all the day on which Pietro’s mother 
was expected. How many times had she gone 
into the room set apart for the guest—that 
which had been Pietro’s, who had since their 
betrothment taken his old quarters at the vil- 
lage albergo—to see that everything was in 
order! and now that one short quarter of an 
hour must bring their expected visitor, she 
took into the little white-draped room a bou- 
quet of fresh-cut flowers for the table. 

Nothing could have been prettier than Bet- 
tina’s appearance that evening—at least, so 
Pietro said. She had put on her holiday dress 
of blue, with its short, tight-laced bodice and 
under-dress of fine white muslin; her hair was 
taken back from her fair young face, and con- 
fined in a coronet by silver pieces, which were 
set half round her small head; a bunch of 
dewy roses adorned her bosom, and this com- 
pleted her simple toilette. At last the horn 
which gave notice of the approach of the dili- 
gence was heard coming down the pass, and 
Pietro, who had been in his own way trying to 
quiet Bettina’s nervousness, went out to await 
the advent of the lumbering vehicle, which just 
then turned the corner, and now drew up at 
the gate of La Vigne. Any one who had never 
seen or heard the manner and the crash with 
which Beppo, the driver, performed this duty 
would have thought that coach, horses, and 
postillions had all come to grief together; but 
no, this was Beppo’s mode of making a sensa- 
tion, and having performed his part, he sat 
resigned and quiet on his seat. 

Pietro had his mother in his arms embracing 
her before she could hardly believe herself at 
her journey’s end. 

“ My mother, my own dear mother!” 

“ My son, my son, do I indeed once more 
embrace you? ”—was repeated and repeated 
again before Mariana had time to look at the 
pretty blushing maiden who stood ut a little 
distance, half hidden behind a large oleander 
bush. 

Pietro, who had now recovered himself, 
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but had forgotten all about the speech he had| newly wedded as though in the scent of the 
intended to make in presenting his affianced| summer flowers, the songs of the birds, the 
wife to his mother, fetched the trembling girl} humming of the insects, and even the babbling 
from her half-concealment, and could only say, | of the brook, they hear the voice of a beneficent 
with a heightened colour and loving look at his} Father, whose goodness has caused their lines 
blushing companion,— to fall in such pleasant places; and with hearts 

“This is my Bettina, mother dear.” full of love and gratitude, hand in hand, as 

But words were not wanting,—his mother | they each hope to pass through life, Pietro and 
had seen the pretty face from behind the/ his Bettina enter their new home, where the 
flowers, and kissing her tenderly the signora| marriage feast is to be held, 





| 
said,— A few words to Adine and her mother, writ- 
“And my Bettina, too—is it not so, my vend ten by Pietro on their wedding day whilst 
daughter ? ” Bettina stood shyly looking over his shoulder, 


The girl nestled lovingly in those maternal | will close this simple narrative :— 
arms, feeling that she had indeed found a! “Dear Friends,—’Tis long since I have seen 
second mother, who would help to lead her| you, and now my heart is too full of joy to talk 
in that way which would make her union; much to you on this paper, for I am but a few 
with Pietro last not only for time, but also for | | hours the happy husband of one who is all that 
eternity. I in my most anxious thoughts could have 

* * * * wished for in a wife. But as I have heard 

’Tis the wedding morning, and Bettina’s sis-) that your autumn tour is to reach as far as 
ters have with loving care adorned her for her’ this, my happy home, I shall say no more but 
bridal. In the Valdensian chapel of the village | that my dear mother, who is with me, my be- 
Pietro and his two friends, colporteurs like | loved wife, and myself, will feel that the sun of 
himself, await the sposa and her maidens,|our happiness must shine more brightly on 
who soon enter and take their places; the|the day when we shall welcome you to our 
simple ceremony is read with all due solem-} home.” 
nity by the pastewr, the ring is placed on the} Bettina pointed to the words “beloved 
trembling little hand, the blessing of God is| wife,” asking Pietro if they were “ quite, quite 
invoked on the young pair, and Bettina and/ true.” 
Pietro are declared man and wife, | And as he knew that the words were as a 

As they leave the church the village band | strain of music to her heart, Pietro answered, 
plays the Wedding March, and it sezms to the; “ True, sweet wife, quite true.” 


THE MISTLETOE 
A PAPER FOR CHRISTMAS. 


** When Tom at eve comes home from plough, | branches,” as well as “palm branches.” Then 
And brings the mistletoe’s green bough, when the people met the Saviour on His tri- 
With milk-white berries spotted o’er, |umphal entry into Jerusalem, they “ took 
And shakes it the shy maids before, branches of palm trees with them,” and “cut 
Then hangs the trophy up on high ; down branches from the trees and strewed 
Be sure that Christmas-time is nigh.”’ them in the way.” 

From those days to the present, therefore, de- 

Green boughs have ever been symbols of re- | corations of green boughs have been universally 
igi ing. It may fairly be inferred that this | recognised as indispensable on all festival oc- 
e arose from the ceremonies enjoined in the|casions. They form the arches that span the 


of the Feast of Tabernacles, when the children| wedded pair may be expected to pass; they 
of Israel dwelt in booths made of “ branches of | adorn the public banqueting hall, and they 
palm trees, and the boughs of thick trees, and | constitute the only legitimate Christmas orna- 
willows of the brook.” The Book of Nehe- | ments of our churches and dwelling-houses. 


tival, when returned from the captivity, the | many of their customs, which became corrupted 
people again went out to fetch for their booths| in their transit from one people to another. 
“ olive branches, and pine branches, and myrtle' The Romans, for instance, used green boughs 
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to decorate their buildings during the Satur- 
nalia. The holly was especially dedicated to 
Saturn; his festival was celebrated towards 
the close of the year, and it has been asserted, 
although we hope without sufficient proof, that 
“the early Christians, to screen themselves 
from persecution, decked their houses with its 
branches during their own celebration of the 
Nativity.” 

At all events, holly, with its shining leaves, 
and pretty clusters of red berries, has come 
down to us as the staple Christmas decoration. 
Almost all other evergreen shrubs are now 
pressed into its company; but there is one 
plant which, at this season, is strictly limited 
to domestic festivities, the curious mistletoe. 
Its ancient employment in pagan rites, with 
its medieval associations of superstition and 
magic, and its modern connection with merri- 
ment and revelry, have now banished it from 
our churches; but one or two centuries ago, 
our ancestors seem not to have been so parti- 
cular, if we may accept the authority of Gray’s 
“ Trivia ”"— 


“‘ Christmas, the joyous period of the year! 
Now with bright holly all the temples strow 
With laurel green, and sacred mistletoe.” 


It is also recorded by Stukely, that a branch 


| of mistletoe used formerly to be carried in pro- 
| cession to what was called the “high altar” 


in York Minster; but there is reason to sus- 
pect that this instance may be referred to “ one 
of the burlesques on the services of the Church, 
which, under the leadership of the boy-bishop, 
formed so conspicuous a Christmas pastime of 
the populace in bygone times.” 

We need not describe the mistletoe, for it is 
well known to every lad and lass in England, 


|| at least. Some of the earliest lessons which 
| are given in English history are on the Druids 


i] 
| 
| 








and their customs, and our children soon learn 


| to shudder at the account of their human vic- 


tims burning in the wicker cage; but for our 
own part, we used to like the story of the 
solemn procession at the close of the year, 


| when the white-robed Druid priest went to cut 
| the mistletoe off the tree with a golden axe 


or sickle, letting it fall into a white cloth, 
held by two assistants. It is more likely, 


| however, that the branch was severed with the 


brass hatchet, or celt, carried by the priest on 
the end of his staff. We will not inquire too 
closely into the evidence upon which all these 
details rest; but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that in the sacrificial rites of the Druids, 
mistletoe was largely employed. The invita- 
tion to the ceremonies has come down to us, 
“The new year is at hand, gather the mis- 
tletoe ;”” and we are told that the mystic plant | 





was, after the sacrifice of two white bulls that 
had never been yoked, distributed amongst 
those who were assembled, prayer having been 
offered to their presiding deity “to render this 
his gift favourable to those who thus received 
it.” The ease with which the plant separates, 
when withered, into joints like little bones, would 
greatly facilitate the process of distribution. 


“The fearless British priests, under the aged oak, 
Taking a milk-white bull, unstained with the 
yoke, 
And with an axe of gold, from the Jove-sacred 
tree, 
The mistletoe cut down.” * 


In Miss Pratt’s “ Flowering Plants of Great 
Britain’? we read that “It is from Pliny 
chiefly that we gather the little which is known 


| of the use made by the Druids of the mistletoe. 


This ancient naturalist, in the words of his 
translator, Dr. Philemon Holland, says, ‘ And 
forasmuch as we are entred into a discourse 
touching miselto, [cannot overpasse one strange 
thing thereof used in France. The Druid 
(for so they call their Divinours, Wise Men, 
and the State of their clergie) esteeme nothing 
in the world more sacred than miselto, and 
the tree whereon it breedeth, so it be on the 
oke. Now you must take this by the way. 
These priests or clergiemen chose of purpose 
such groves for their Divine service as stood 
onely upon okes; nay, they solemnize no saeri- 
fice, nor perform any sacred ceremonies with- 
out branches and leaves thereof, so that they 
may serve well enugh to be named thereupon 
Dryide in Greeke, which signifieth as much as 
the oke priests. Certes to say whatsoever 
they find growing upon that tree over and 
besides its own fruite, be it Miselto, or any 
thing else, they esteeme it as a gift sent from 
Heaven, as a sure signe that the God whom 
they serve giveth them to understand that he 
hath chosen that peculiar tree. And no mar- 
veile, for in verie deed Miselto is passing 
geason (scarce) and hard to be found upon the 
oke.’”+ He adds, “ when found it is fetched 
with great ceremony, and by all means on the 
sixth day of the moon.” 

The few instances of the occurrence of mis- 
tletoe upon the oak in England have been 
carefully noted. A remarkable one in the 
grounds of the Hagg, in Derbyshire, is thus 
mentioned in one of the Colepepper MSS. 
in the British Museum:—‘“ Heare my Lord 
Frescheville did live, and heare growes the 
famous missleto tree, the only oake in England 


* Drayton's “ Poly-olbion.” 
t Vol. iii., p. 117. 
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that bears mistleto.’ Some years since, how- 
ever, the Society of Arts offered a prize for a 
specimen of oak mistletoe,and received one from 
Gloucestershire. A fine one has been seen in 
Anglesey, in the park of Lord Uxbridge, hang- 
ing over a huge Druidical cromlech; and a few 
others have also been found. Two years since 


ing interesting information on the same sub- 
ject :—* A few years ago some antiquaries of 
Besancon employed some rural gensdarmes to 
search for oak mistletoe. After a search ex- 
tending over several months, one specimen 
was procured, and deposited in the museum of 
Gray. Another specimen was found subse- 
quently, and sent to the Museum of Nancy. 

The finders were rewarded with forty 
francs. In Switzerland, the mistletoe gene- 
rally prefers the highest branches of the highest 
trees. It is rarely within reach. In a forest 
it usually chooses the trees that most abound. 





Ti loves the Pinus sylvestris, but if limes are 
more abundant, it neglects the pine. Strange, 
mysterious plant!” 

In the south of England mistletoe is very 
common, especially in the cider counties. The 
plant has been seen on thirty-eight eerteal 
kinds of trees in England; it grows abundantly 
in France and Switzerland, and is found in 
India and the Levant. It has been cut from 
the laburnum in Germany (where that tree is 
so prettily called goldregen, or golden rain), 


Jehoshaphat, and in the neighbourhood of 
Nablous, the ancient Sychar, “near to the 
parcel of ground which Jacob gave to his son 
Joseph.” Its occurrence on “ needle-leaved ” 
trees, however, is rare. 

The mistletoe is not limited to the eastern 
hemisphere. It abounds in the southern forests 





that the mistletoe berries form the favourite 
food of the missel thrush. 

Artificial methods of propagating the mis- | 
tletoe have, however, been practised with suc- | 
cess. The plan recommended is to crush a | 
ripe berry on the under side of a branch of the || 
tree on which it is desired to grow it, the bark || 
being slightly raised to insert the seed. In || 

1] 





due time the radicles take hold, and the green 
leaves begin to show themselves; but it is || 
sometimes a slow process. It usually requires | 
a year, or even two; and a case is recorded in 
which seven years passed before the young || 
plant showed itself. The berries do not attain || 
maturity until the second year. | 

“In the rare occurrence of the mistletoe || 
upon the oak,” says a well-known botanist,* 
“ probably originated the importance attached 
to a branch of the plant gathered from that 
tree, in the sacred mysteries of the Druids. 
For the same reason, the mistletoe of the oak 
was, years afterwards, preferred to that from 
the apple or hawthorn in medicine, when it 
was in high repute as a remedy for epilepsy.” 
It was also considered to be an antidote to all 
kinds of poisons. It is not, therefore, difficult 
to understand why many curious superstitions 
were associated with this plant, and why it 
was employed in mugical incantations. 

Coles, in his “ Art of Simpling” [1656], thus 
speaks of it:—“ Another thing which hath a 





strange kind of growth is mistletoe, which is 
' and also from old olive trees in the valley of| found to put forth not only upon, but some- 
times underneath the boughs of crab trees, 
apple trees, and hazles; the rarest groweth 
upon the Oakes, and is counted very medicinal. 
I believe the thing itselfe is better knowne 
than the manner of its growing, because it is 
carryed many miles to set up in houses about | 
Christmas time, when it is adorned with a || 


of the United States, and grows most luxu- white glistening berry.” He adds, enume- 
riantly on the trees near water-courses. Some | rating different plants and their uses, “ Those 


deciduous trees have been observed there to that are used against Witchcraft, are, miseltoe, 
be almost as green in winter as when clothed | which if one hang about their neck, the Witches 


A ; ° P ° = 
with their own foliage in summer, in conse-| C42 have no power of him. 


quence of the quantity of this parasite growing 
upon them. 

The propagation of this curious plant was 
for a long time beiieved to be effected by birds. 
It has been noticed that when the berries are 
stripped from other trees and shrubs, those of 
the mistletoe have remained untouched ; and | 


From the glutinous nature of the pulp ( 
which birdlime is sometimes made) the seeds | 


adhere to the beaks of the birds; and it is * 


| 


asserted that to clear this off they rub their | 
beaks on the rough bark, and so insert the 
seed. Yet, on the other hand, it is alleged | 


“The Misselto of the Oke is the best,” says 


another old writer, “made into pouther. It 

is fit to use it forty days together, and with 

this caution, that the wood, after it is broken 

from the tree, doe not touch the ground; 

| which is in my minde too superstitious, as is 
the conceit also, that it has power against 
it has hence been conjectured that birds do Witchcraft, and the illusion of Sathan, and for 
not feed upon them unless pressed by hunger. | that purpose, use to hang a peece thereof at 
from | their children’s neckes.” 

in the time of Queen Elizabeth, remarked :— 
‘Why that should have the most virtue that 


A third herbalist.? 


* Sir James Smith, 
+ Parkinson, ‘*‘ Theatrum Botanicum,” 1640. 
t Gerard, ‘‘ Herball.,”’ 1630. 


| 
| 
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grows upon okes, I know not, unless because 
it is rarest and hardest to come by; and our 
college’s opinion is in this contrary to Scrip- 
ture, which saith ‘God’s tender mercies are 
over all his works;’ and so it is, let the Col- 
lege of Physicians walk as contrary to Him as 
they please, and that is as contrary as the 
east to the west.” And Sir John Colbatch, in 
his “ Dissertation concerning Mistletoe,”* ob- 
serves that this beautiful plant must have 
been created “for further and more noble 
purposes than barely to feed thrushes, or to 
be hung up superstitiously in houses to drive 
away spirits.” He recommends it as good for 
all convulsive disorders. 

The mistletoe was venerated by the ancient 
Scandinavians, as well as by the Druids, and 
it figures largely in their mythology. They 
dedicated it to the goddess Friga, the Venus 
of the north, and the oscultary ceremonies 
still observed “under the mistletoe bough,” 
amongst ourselves at Christmas time, are but 
lingering traces of the rites of her worship. 

“ A curious legend concerning this popular 
plant is found in the old Norse mythology. 
Balder, the sun-god of the Scandinavians, one 
day communicated to his mother Frigaa dream 
which’he had had, and which portended his 
speedy death. To avert such a calamity the 
goddess summoned before her all the powers 
of nature—air, water, fire, earth, plants, and 
the animals—and made them swear that they 
would do her son no hurt. She then con- 
sidered him as safe as Thetis thought Achilles, 
after dipping him in the waters of Lethe; and 


Balder went to take his part in the great]. 


battles of the gods, fighting fearlessly in the 
midst of a storm of arrows. 

“ Loke, his chief enemy, however, discovered 
the secret of his invulnerability, and assuming 
the disguise of an aged crone, addressed him- 
self to Friga with flattering comments on 
Balder’s courage and good fortune. 

“The goddess replied that nothing would 
injure him, since all the products of nature, 
and all the elements—save, indeed, one insig- 
nificant plant, which was obviously powerless— 
had taken an oath to refrain from inflicting 
any hurt upon her glorious son. ‘ What might 
be the name of that insignificant plant?’ in- 
quired the envious Loke. ‘A feeble little 
shoot, the mistletoe,’ said Friga, ‘ which grew 
upon the oak, and was utterly contemptible.’ 
Away went the traitorous Loke, obtained some 
mistletoe, and entering the council hall of the 
gods, said to the blind Heda, ‘Why do you 
not contend with the arrows of Balder ?’ Heda 
answered, ‘I am blind, and I have no weapons." 


* London, 1719. 





Loke handed to him an arrow fashioned out 
of the mistletoe, and said ‘ Shoot, shoot; for 
Balder is in front of thee.’ Heda obeyed, and 
Balder fell to the ground transfixed, and 
slain,”’* 

A Welsh writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
towards the end of the last century, infers 
from this legend that “Guidhel, Mistletoe, a 
magical shrub ” was the forbidden tree among 
the trees of Eden. The Celtic name for the 
plant is Gwid, meaning the shrub, par excellence. 
Virgil compared the golden bough in infernis 
to the mistletoe, whence it has been supposed 
that the use of this plant was not unknown in 
the religious ceremonies of the Greeks, of whos » 
poets he was the acknowledged imitator. 

Even now, our own country is not the only 
one in Europe in which— 


“Forth to the wood did merry men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe.” 


Picard says that in Burgundy, on the first day 
of the year, the people salute one another with 
the words, which are almost identical with the 
old Druid’s call, “ Aw gui, V an neuf.” It has 
been conjectured by an ingenious writer f that 
“amongst others, guy was a term by which, 
no doubt, the Druids were very early desig- 
nated, and is cognate with our own guide, and 
the Latin cwidare, which would give it a great 


teachers and leaders. Narrowly con- 
nected with these rites, the term has descended 
to the present day, and is decidedly shown in 
the French name of the mistletoe, le gui. 
The common cry of the children at 
Christmas in France, “ Au gui, Van neuf,” 
marks the winter’s solstice, and their own most 


New Year’s gifts, which they particularly bear 
in the diocese of Chartres, can only be explained 
by referring it to the same origin. In the 
French vocabulary at present this word is 
restricted to the mistletoe, the Viscum album 
of Linnzeus. The present popular and 
only German name of the mistletoe, the parent 
of our English denomination, is Meist-heyl 
(most heal, or healing). Wonderfully 
agreeing with the name which Pliny says it 
bore in his time, Omnia sanans.” 

It seems to us, however, more probable that 
the French name of the mistletoe is derived 
from the Celtic one. The Holsteiners call the 
plant marentakken, or spectre-branch, in the 
belief that it communicates the power to see 
and to converse with ghosts, to any man who 
holds it in his hand. 


* “ Wonders of the Plant World.” 
t Dr. W. Bell, Notes and Queries, 


London, 1870. 
Aug. 1850. 





appropriateness when applied to the offices of | 


solemn festival; so ai-quil-lac, as the name of | 
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Shakspere has a reference to mistletoe| 
which is far less romantic. He makes the| 
Queen of the Goths say—* 

“ A barren and detested vale, you see it is, 

The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O'ercome with moss and baneful mistletoe.” 


Upon this Jesse remarks in his charming 
“Scenes and Tales of Country Life :”—* We 
almost suppose that Shakspere took the above 
description of trees ‘ o’ercome’ with mistletoe, 
from those which may now [1844] be seen in 
| the Home Park, Windsor. So completely has 
‘| the mistletoe taken possession of them, that 
| they have become ragged, ‘ forlorn, and lean.’ 
Our great bard must have been a close ob- 
server of nature, for it is in summer more par- 
ticularly that the baneful effect of this parasite 
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| so much infested with mistletoe as those I 
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trees in ‘ Datchet Mead,’ a place so often men- 
tioned in the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 
: I have never yet met with any trees 
have referred to. In winter the trees appear 
as if they were covered with rook’s nests when 
seen from a short distance, and it is evident 
that they are rapidly decaying.” 

This effect of the mistletoe has been noticed 
by Pliny, who says that it “in some sort kills | 
trees ;”’ and it has been observed, in Australia, 
to exhaust like a vampire the life-blood of the 
trees on which it fixes its fatal affections. 

But we must hasten to a conclusion. The 
last berry will soon be plucked, and the mystic 
mistletoe ceremonies come to an end for this 
season. It remains for us now only to wish 
our readers a happy New Year, and to express 





| on trees is conspicuous. It is then that the! our hope that their Christmas festivities will | 
| dead and decaying branches which the mis-| not be marred by any tragedy similar to | 
tletoe has deprived of their usual nourishment, | that of Lovel’s fair young bride, who met her | 








| can be contrasted with those which show more 
life and vigour. This is the case with the lime | 


* Titus Andronicus. 


fate, self-immured, when 
‘“‘ The mistletoe hung in the castle hall.” 
O. S. A. 
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|| Quaint and simple in garb, and air, 


They wend their way through the quiet town ; | 
| While the stars look calmly and coldly down | 
| On many a scene of want and care; | 
And the church bells ring, 
And the minstrels sing, 
For they tell of a Gift that all may share. | 


| 

A Gift as bright, and as fresh to-day | 

As it was two thousand years ago; 

So the chimes peal out through the frost and | 

snow, 

And carollers chant their gladsome lay ; 
For a Child is born, 

On this Christmas morn, 

Whose smile shall chase all our tears away. | 


| 








BRITTANY CAROL SINGERS. 


Oh, take the Gift that God kindly sends, 
Welcome this Joy to your home and heart, 
Let Christ come in, and no more depart, 

And you will find Him the Friend of friends. 

A gift so free, 
And so vast is He, 
That every blessing in this one blends. 


With song and music wake up the morn, 
Waft the glad news o’er hill and glen ; 
For a Son is given, a Child is born, 
A Saviour comes to sinful men. 
With heart and voice, 
Rejoice, rejoice ! 
For grace like this is glory’s dawn. 
NETTA LEIGH. 
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THE SUSSEX PEASANTRY—IN THE WEALD. 


My first ramble into the weald of Sussex was|and Waldron as a centre, a large proportion of | 
to Horsted Keynes, a sequestered village hid | the labourers and small farmers keep from eight 
in the woodlands. No more reposeful spot) to sixteen broodhens, and breed chicken for 
could be found in the world than its peaceful | the fatters. Their special aim is to obtain large || 
churchyard, sacred to the memory of pious | broods early in the spring, in preparation for 
Archbishop Leighton. ‘the London market ; the price of spring chicken 
It was late in autumn, and the yellow woods being twice or thrice as much as can be ob- 
told of the year’s decline. From the number-| tained at other seasons. They live chiefly in 
less oaks so coramon in this district the acorns | remote places away from the villages and ham- 
were falling in myriads. Boys, women and/|lets. The light dry soils of the commons, and 
children were out, sometimes in whole families| higher grounds clothed with heather and fine | 
gathering them into baskets and pans, and/|short grass, are favourite spots both with 
then turning them into a sack. A gusty day | breeders and fatters. 
brings a rich harvest »— | The chicks are collected from the cottages by | 
“Then o’er their heads, loud lashed by furious squalls, | ‘men called “ higglers,” who go about with large 
Bright from their cups the rattling treasure falls.”’ round coops on their backs, or sometimes in 
‘light carts, and are sold by them in quantities 
In ancient times the vast woods which then | to the fatters. 
existed all over the country supported thou-| When bought by the fatters the chicken 
sands of swine. According to Domesday Book, | are from ten to twelve weeks old, and the pro- 
in Essex alone there were nearly a hundred | cess takes from a fortnight to four weeks. 
thousand hogs. Still more mustthishavebeen| They are fed naturally fora week or ten days 
the case with the Weald, which at that time!on oatmeal and water. For another week or 
was covered with forests. Now, however, the | ten days on oatmeal and milk and suet, and 
breeding of pigs is a comparatively unimportant | for the remainder of their imprisonment are 
addition to the produce of the farm ; and where | crammed with the latter material. The mix- 
it is carried on to any extent, acorns are used/|ture is made up into small sausages—each 
sparingly, since it is averred that acorn- feeding | /roll is dipped into some liquid oatmeal, and 
produces a pebbly sort of bacon. So that the ‘slipped down their throats by hand. 
acorn harvest, once so important, hasdwindled| Recently a machine has been invented by 
into a gleaning of the roadsides by the unem- | which the operation is performed with tenfold | 
ployed people. However, they get a shilling a/speed. An iron cylinder, six inches in dia- 
bushel from the farmer for what they find, | meter, and eighteen inches long, is filled with’ | 
showing that great quantities of acorns are | the prepared food of the subsistence of oatmeal | 
still devoured by Sussex pigs. |porridge. A long galvanized india-rubber tube 
In the south-eastern portion of the Weald, |is screwed into one end of the cylinder, taper- 
taking the parishes of Heathfield, Warbleton, | ing to the thickness of half an inch. The taper | 
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end is passed into the chick’s crop. A piston 
inserted into the other end of the cylinder is | 
moved forward byan assistant. The principal 
official placing his fingers under the crop cries 
“hold ’’ when the crop is full. Another victim 
is then submitted to the process, and one or 
two hundred chicken are thus filled to repletion 
in an hour. The fatter who uses this machine 


kills about one hundred dozen a week, and in 
very busy times as many as thirty dozen a day. 
He is served with the “raw material,” the 
| unfatted chicken, by five or six “ higglers.” 


| the London salesman. 


f | on elsewhere as in these parishes. 


Some idea of the importance of the business 
to the poor people who live in this part of the 


| Weald may be gathered from the following 


statistics, furnished me by a friend to whom I 
am indebted for the whole of the information 
contained in this part of my paper. 

In 1864, 163 tons 5 cwts. 7 lbs. of fatted 
chicken were sent up to London from Heathfield 
by one carrier, being 101,547 fowls fed and fatted 
in the three parishes of Heathfield, Warbleton, 
and Waldron. In 1867 and 1868 the quantity 
somewhat diminished; in 1869 and: 1870. it 
rose to 181 and 191 tons, or 105,887 fowls. 

Between thirteen and fifteen thousand pounds 
has been paid annually to the fatters by this one 
carrier, besides the sums received direct from 
The quantity this year, 
it is estimated, will reach 200 tons. To these 
numbers may be added about half as much 
again, sent up to London by a different route, 
besides the poultry sent to Brighton and 
Hastings. The estimated price of the chicken 
sent by both routes from Heathfield to London 


lis £25,000 per annum. 


When we consider the high price of poultry 
in London, rendering it a luxury only to be en- 


; | joyed on festal occasions, and that no one now 


but the rich can think of such an extravagance 
as uew-laid eggs for breakfast, it seems marvel- 
lous that chicken-breeding should not be carried 
Why should 


not every cottager throughout the country add 


ws" | to his own wealth and that of the community 


a 
A FATTING LODGE, 


The fatting lodges contain two long rows of 











coops, one on each side, the whole length of the 
building. The structure is supported on poles, 
with rafters of the same material, and thatched 
both roof and sides with heather. Some, how- 
ever, are enclosed and roofed with fagots. 

The length of these lodges sometimes ex- 





tends to thirty or more feet, by six or so wide. 
On a large establishment there will be some 
dozen lodges, and in addition perhaps a hundred 
|| yards of coops under the hedges, or in sheltered 
|| spots in the garden. Six persons, men and 
boys, are wholly occupied in feeding, killing, 
and plucking. In smaller establishments the 
|| work is done by man and wife, with a certain 
|| amount of help from the children. 

One evil effect of the fatting process is that 
|| those employed in it are obliged to carry on 
|| their business on Sundays, and seldom are seen 
| at church or chapel. 

The chicken, plucked and trussed ready for 


{ 





| market, are packed in the “ market ped,” and 
| called for by the carrier. 
IV. 


by keeping fowls? They would not interfere, 
as allotments are sometimes said to do, with 
his regular employment, but could be managed 
entirely by his wife and children. 

In the Weald they are usually left to the sole 
charge of those who are at home, while the 
father is at work for his master, or on his own 
twelve or fifteen acres of land. 

The chicken have free run on the roadside 
away from the villages, where the breeding 
coops often stand on the green turf, under the 
sunny side of the hedge; or a dozen coops may 
frequently be seen scattered about the corners 
of the many commons to be found in these parts, 
or placed in some warm nook in the garden. 

To industrious, enterprising men, chicken 
breeding affords a means of raising themselves 
in the social scale. Many of the fatters have 
worked their way up from the condition of 
small farmers, and a smaller proportion from 
that of labourers. Within the last few years 
a considerable number of the breeders have 
taken to fatting their own chicken, finding it 
more profitable than to sell them to the fatters ; 
but the number of professed fatters has not 
diminished as the demand has steadily in- 
It is estimated that there are now 

30 


creased. 
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a hundred fatters in the parish of Heathfield 
alone. 

In this part of the Weald, and along the 
Kentish vorder, hop-picking is the great busi- 
ness immediately the wheat harvest is over. 
It is wonderful what a quantity of additional 
work the cultivation of hops in any district 
makes during the year. First there is pole- 
shaving, which can be done in the winter, a 
work at which boys and girls no more than six 
or seven years of age can help. Then there is 
pole-planting early in the year; afterwards 
hop-digging, hop-picking, pole-pulling and hop- 


_ drying. Of course it is only in hop-picking 


that all hands are required, some of the other 
operations: drying for instance, must be done 
by skilled workmen. 

There is something picturesque and cheerful 
in everything connected with the hop-gardens. 
Hop-picking is a merry time, as all the world 
knows, but it is carried on in Sussex in more 
Arcadian fashion than in the neighbouring 
county, into which all the purlieus of White- 
chapel and the east of London are poured dur- 
ing the season. 

One night I slept at a little inn at Rother- 
field, and listened to some very curious singing 
going on in the bar-parlour. ‘The songs were 
given to solemn tell-tale tunes, sounding in the 
distance very much like a recitation of the 
Athanasian creed. Next day I had a talk with 
one of the singers, a miller, who was said to 
know more songs than any-one else in the dis- 
trict. He had never seen them in print, but 
would try to write me out a few. Here is one 
he gave me, in praise of the hop-bine :— 


** A song and a cheer for good English beer, 
That froths in the foaming can, 

The beer and the bine in union join 
To gladden the heart of man. 

When the spring appears the bine it uprears, 
Its circuline race begins ; 

Till it reaches at length its beauty and strength, 
And waves in the summer winds, 

Chorus.—So long may the hops in their beauty stand, 
And still be the pride of our native land.” 


And thus it goes on for four more stanzas, 
showing the enthusiasm with which they re- 
gard this bright and cheerful portion of the 
year’s work. To me these songs of the people 
are very instructive, for an’ unwritten song, 
which lives in their memory, gives an insight 
into the thoughts which stir their hearts. Its 
hold on their affections was gained by its 
power to express those thoughts, that power 
daily increases as it moulds those thoughts 
more and more to its own fashion. ‘“ Let me,” 
said Beranger, “make the songs of the people, 
and I care not who makes the laws.” 


In the woodlands a very important branch 
of labour is the felling and preparing timber 
for the market. In one of my rambles I wan- 
dered into St. Leonard’s Forest, famous in old 
time for a legend not unlike St. George and 
the Dragon. It covers a tract of 9,000 acres, 
and you may easily lose yourself in its cross- 
roads. I had not penetrated far before I came 
on a sawyer’s yard, and there had a talk with 
the “top-sawyer.” He had lived thirty-five 


it was much more extensive than it now is. 
Oaks were mainly raised, some I saw behind 
an ice-house in the yard appearing gigantic, 
looking like great elms. 
feet a good height. He had seen oaks two 
hundred years old. 

The poverty of the people he described as 


supposed they must be half starved. Through- 


their income by working in the woods during 
the spring. They are employed by the timber- 
merchant, and the job lasts about a month. 
They work by the piece, and their business is 
first to fell the timber, and then to strip it 
and set up the bark, the whole of this work 
goes by the name of “flawing.” “ Faggoting 


bark are different operations. A man can 
earn by flawing two and sixpence to six shil- 
lings a day; women and children do the 
scraping. In some parts felling timber goes 





on all the winter, from November to March, 
jand if a woodman is clever he gets from 
| twelve to fifteen shillings a week. In autumn 
|a good deal of underwood is cut for other pur- 
| poses, as, for instance, making gunpowder. 
| Near Uckfield I met a man driving a cart 
laden with black alder, going to be used for 
|this purpose. ‘I'he carter was unshaven, and 
|@ true Sussex man in his dialect. 
| Thus it would appear that a clever and in- 
|dustrious man in the Weald, who has his wits 
about him, can find something to do all the 
year round. I have had estimates given me of 
what a labourer so employed could earn, but 
they differ to such an extent that I cannot ven- 
ture to offer them as any guide to the truth of 
the case. Dr. Fraser, the Bishop of Manchester, 
was the agricultural commissioner to this part 
of the country, and in his report, speaking of 
the union of Hailsham, he says, “ It is esti- 
mated that a skilled, able-bodied agricultural 
labourer in constant employ would earn on an 
average sixteen shillings a week.” 

The labourer will tell you that there are 
certain important drawbacks which are not 
taken into account. Thus, for instance, they 





years in the forest, and could remember when | 


He said it was more | 
apparent than real, and seemed to think sixty |, 


the lop,” and scraping and “hatching”’ the | 








excessive, had no idea how they managed, but | 


out the Weald the labourers add a little to | 
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have to provide their own tools in connection 
with the hopping work, and should it prove a 
wet season, there is firing necessary night 
after night to dry their wet clothes. 

Moreover, this estimate supposes a man not 
only to be industrious but clever, and must 
therefore be taken as the maximum of wages 
to be earned in the Weald. Moreover, it does 
not take into account accident or illness. The 
regular day wage varies from twelve to thirteen 
shillings and sixpence the week, and the 
amount is made up by extras earned by piece 
work connected with the hop gardens, hay- 
making, and harvest. The wife generally helps 
at these seasons. At hop-picking and tying 
she can earn about £4. 

There is no doubt that among rural labourers, 
as amongst every other class of the commu- 
nity, there are rich and ‘poor. The rich are 
those who just pay their way, the poor are 
those who are ever on the verge of pauperism. 
The rich are the rare exceptions, the poor the 
vast majority. While the family is young, one 
pair of hands must supply all the food, the 
consequence is a man with a young family is 
often near starvation point. 

Thus, at Mayfield, in the depth of the winter, 
I went into a cottage, where I found a mother 
and eight children, four boys and four girls. 
They had only eighteen pence a week each for 


meals. The children were having their dinner, | 


‘* Tf thou wert rich and strong 
I would not ask thee in, : 
But thy journey has been long, 
And thy tattered garb is thin ; 
Thy limbs are stiff with cold, 
Thy hair is snowy white, 
Thou art a pilgrim far too old 
To face this bitter night. 
Less pity might there be 
In breast more warmly clad, 
But I have been as poor as thee, 
As hungry and as sad. 
Then come, come to the ingle-side, &c. 
“See, see the shaggy hound 
Creeps in to thaw his coat, 
And a frozen robin that I found, 
Chirps with a grateful note ; 
They claim and have from me 
What richer hands might grudge, 
How right or wrong the mercy be, 
I leave to God to judge. 
And thou shalt sit by the log 
I will feed thee as I can, 
For the heart that cherishes bird or dog, 
Turns not from suffering man. 
Then come, come to the ingle-side, &c.” 
Where a labourer or his wife is idle and im- 
provident, the sordid misery into which they 
sink is something past belief. In Rotherfield 
I went into one cottage, where a woman sat 
in the grimy chimney-corner, trying to make 





which consisted of a dole of bread and cheese. | a kettle boil over a few sticks of wood. Two 
Those who minister to them, and who really | little girls were hanging over the dying embers, 


know what the struggles of these poor people | for it was miserably cold. The mother took 


to imagine how they get along as they do. 
There is happily much fellow-feeling among 
them. If any one gets very low down, those 
who are well off come to the rescue. Here is 
a song the miller gave me, which in every 
particular may be called a poor man’s song. 
Poverty is a sufficient title to charity, riches | 
and hardness of heart are synonymous, still it 
has a true ring of poetry, and it is interesting | 
as showing the ever flowing sympathy of the | 
poor man for poor men. It is the sympathy ofa 
past, and of a too possible future experience :— 


are, will tell you it seems almost impossible | 








‘*Oh, come, come to the ingle-side, 
For the night is dark and drear, 

The snow is deep and the mountains wide, 
Then stay and rest thee here ; 

My board is simply spread, 
I have alittle food to spare, 

But thou shalt break my wholesome bread, 
And have a wholesome share. 

For while the faggot burns 
To warm my cottage floor, 

They never shall sey the poor man turns 
A poorer from his door. 





} 
| 


us upstairs, where there were two compart- 
menis. In the first, a sort of landing, the 
parents slept on a miserable bed, almost on a 
level with the floor. In a small outer room 
was a little shakedown, on which the children 
slept. Not a chair, nor a table, nor any other 
article of furniture was in the room. In the 
parents’ sleeping-place the wet came in, so 
that the woman said one night she was wet 
through. She had had ten children; but had 
only reared two. One boy died when he was 
nine, the others had mostly died from decline 
and galloping consumption,—slow starvation, 
in fact. ‘They paid two shillings a week for 
this miserable habitation. It had, however, a 
garden, in which they raised cabbages. Her 
husband earned, on an average, ten shillings 
a week, all the year round. 

As a rule, however, it may be said that the 
peasant of the Weald is provident. Some 
men subscribe as much as £8 or £9 a year 
to clubs; £1 for support in illness, £7 to £8 
for clothes. ‘The general arrangement in the 
hop districts is that the man’s wages pay for 
rent and food, while that which the women and 


Then come, come to the ingle-side, &e. children earn goes towards clothes. 
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| from poorness of blood, in some cases breaking 
| out into sores. I am also told that there is wide- 
| spread hereditary consumption in East Sussex. 


|| grown. 


|| comes. 
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But provident or improvident, there can be 
no doubt that the majority of children and old 
people do not get enough to eat. I observed 
in the old people a peculiar complexion, arising 


During the prosperity of the iron-trade, the 
Weald flourished in every sense; but as that 
trade declined, the whole district fell back in 
civilization. 

The rapid extinction of its chief industry, 
| the rise of import smuggling, and the Act of 
Uniformity, all combined to throw the Weald 


has only partially emerged. I could mention 
parishes in which, three hundred years ago, 
there was such an active, earnest, progressive 
spirit, that several of their inhabitants were 
burnt to death for the cause of the Reforma- 
tion, that are now sunk in an almost incredible 


| 


into that path of retrogression from which it, 


floors and seats are scrupulously clean. Al- 
though I saw some miserable dwellings, as 
at Mayfield, for instance, and on Crowborough 
Common, they are the exception, and Sussex 
cottages may be described as on the whole as 
roomy and comfortable. Sometimes they are 
old farmhouses converted into two or three 
different tenements. In many parts of the 
Weald you may see most picturesque specimens 
of ancient farmhouses and cottages, laced and 
interlaced with great beams. Some have 
been restored, and are carefully preserved by 
their enlightened proprietors; but they cannot 
restore the stalwart yeomen who once lived 
there. Thus, at Buckhurst, there is an ad- 
mirable specimen of such an old farmhouse ; 
but it is now divided into three different tene- 
ments. I saw one very old cot, which forms 


a sort of lych-gate to the churchyard at Hart- 
It had the date 1520 over the door. 


field. 





ignorance and immorality. 

Until lately, very few of the labourers could 
read; even now it is far from a universal ac- 
complishment. Of course there are many 
exceptions to this state of things. 

I met with a poor boy near Cross on Hand, | 
| who had been paralysed since he was eighteen | 
| months old in his leg. His body was not | 
| fit for any work; but happily, his mind had | 











Yet those who labour 
| among them complain of their apathy and 


to learn how to draw. 


boys, and of the immorality of both sexes. 


|| From all I could hear, it would be difficult to 
|| exaggerate the latter evil ; 


the further you go 
| from the stream of siedinntion the worse it be- 


| 
|| stolid indifference, of the rowdyism of the) 
} 


Let no one suppose, however, that they | 
|| are peculiarly corrupt. It is poverty, dense 
ignorance, and a low state of public opinion, 
| which is at the root of the evil. I saw a kind 
|| little woman attending upon a poorold bedridden 
| creature, at the risk of losing better employ- 
ment. She had two illegitimate children ; but 
from the way she had spoken of the fact to the 
friend who was with me, it was evident she re- 
garded it only in the light of an inconvenience. 

As an instance of barbarism, I was told by 
| a minister at C——, that in his congregation 

he has a man, whose own mother, deceased | 

about six years ago, was actually taken by her 


first husband into Horsham Market, with a|day night that he gives way. 


halter round her neck, and sold to another man. 
The people are very clean, the men generally | 


wear black smocks, and the women are neat | 


and tidy in their dress. 
cottages are sometimes as black as your hat 
from the smoke of the wood fires; 


He told me that in arithmetic he had | 
| gone as far as vulgar fractions, and now longed | 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 





| ANCIENT COTTAGE AT HARTFIELD. 


| Most of the cottages have the large open 
chimney, with a pedestal of bricks in the 
|centre, on which a log of wood, or a few sticks 
|burn dully. Suspended above by a chain 
hangs the kettle, or the pot-au-few. In front 
| you may often find the settle, or bist, as it is 
called in Sussex, a grand old bit of furniture 
telling of better days. In the wall at the 
| back of the hearth is an iron plate with two 
handles. This is the cottager’s oven, and here 
they bake their bread. Those who know best, 
say it would be a good thing if they could also 
brew their own beer, and then all the little 
beer-shops could be shut up, and a vast amount 
of misery prevented. 
Not that the peasant of the Weald is a 
drunkard. He is far too poor for that. It is 
| only on club-days, and occasionally on Satur- 
Habitual drink- 
|ing in ‘the country is the vice of a class in a 
superior social position. 

Like all ignorant people he is inclined to be 





The interiors of their | suspicious, and will sometimes fence unneces- 


sarily with a simple question. A curious in- 


but the | stance of this is found in an old proverbial 
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dialogue current in the Weald thirty or forty 
years ago, and which also gives some notion 
of their pronunciation, for dialect proper there 
is none. 

“ What’s yer natim P”’ 


he was evidently a firm believer in ghosts and 
witchcraft. He had “ known of strange things 
jin his time, although he had never see’d them 


| hisself, but he had a boy as could. That boy 


| was born at midnight, and they do say as how 


“ Pudden and taiim, Ax me agin, and I’ll| them as is born at midnight can see ghostés.” 


tell ye de satim.” 

A true Wealden always says “dis” or “dat,” 
“dese” and “dem,” and in many words gives 
proof of his Saxon origin. Thus he swears 


by Jobe, not the patriarch of Uz, but the | puss was in the bed. 


Anglo-Saxon Jupiter. The conclusion of the | 
doxology he gives as 
If he is asked how his father is, he replies, 
“ He be stort.” If the roof of his house is 
out of repair, he says the thatch wants “ heal- 
ing.’ His day’s work he calls a “ dizzick,” 
his curved spade is a “qraffing-tool,”’ When 
the good wife has a day’s washing she speaks 
of it -as a “bucking.” Dressing herself is 
“tighting” herself. The shawl with a fringed 
edge she appears in on Sunday is a “ wittle.” 
She offers her visitor a glass of “ elJet” wine, 
or indulges her children in a cup of “ gazel,” 
that is, black currant tea, while her big, hobbe- 
dehoy of a son, she describes as a “ gurt 
grummut.” 

The Teutonic race retains everywhere some- 
thing of its native humour. 
life, without which men are fit for plots and 


stratagems, and ev oy dark and subtle deed. | 


The existence of these poor peasants is so 
hard and sordid that it rarely breaks through | 
the crust of the dull routine of their lives. | 
But it comes out at last at times and places 
where you would least expect it. How many 
a touch of rustic humour m may be found in the | 
village churchyard. Here is a verse from a 


tombstone, to the memory of a mother and | 


her two children, which I saw at Burwash :— 


“ Down in the deep, here lie asleep 
My pretty babes and I ; 

God thought it best our souls to rest 
From this our misery.” 


I have talked with so many peasants in their 
cottages and on the high-road, and conversed 


with so many who understand their condition | 


well, that I have been led in the foregoing 
article to give the results of what I have thus 
picked up, rather than the actual conversations. 
However, I will conclude with one or two which 
will throw some light on modes of thought 
and notions upon which I have not touched. 
Entering a comfortable cottage near Rother- 
field, we sat down in the chimney-corner, 
opposite an old man who was sitting there 
all alone, and suffering from some nervous 
disease which kept him awake at night. 
Whether it was that or not I cannot say, but 


It is the salt of) 


| 


| 


| 
|any since he was a boy; his mother used to 


} 
| 


Then came a tale of this wonderful child’s in- 


and frightened father and mother by waking 
up in the dead of night, and declaring that 


| fancy, when he first discovered this faculty, 
b 
| 


Then he related how 
|the same urchin saw his uncle William walk- 


“wurruld without end.” |ing along the road, when no one else could, 


the said uncle soon after dying. 
A still more extraordinary tale was one 


jabout a man who was “hag-ridden,” as he 


called it, and who coming to see a girl they 
had, affirmed that as he passed through the 
| poultry-yard all the cocks and hens were rush- 
ing about with their feathers turned the wrong 
way, and that when he looked into the hen- 
| roost there was a great boar-cat with flaming 
eyes. The old man, I was assured, was a good 
| Christian, and yet he evidently entertained 
these dark superstitions about witches trans- 
forming themselves into cats, that they might 
the better pursue their mischievous devilry. 

Hobbling along the road to Frantfield was 
a poor old labourer who lived at Buxted. 

“ Bad times here in the winter ?” I asked. 

“ Not so bad,” he replied. “The farmer keeps 
‘the married ones on, and turns off single ones.” 

My admiration for the kindness of the farmer 
was somewhat lessened when it was afterwards 
| pointed out that philanthropy had little to do 
| with this art rangement, but that a single man 
| could and w ould go elsewhere, while a married 
jone with a fi mily came at once on the rates. 

Then he went on to say that there wasn’t 
, muc th drinking about there; they hadn't 
| enough to get drunk upon. 

As to witches, he hadn’t hear’d speak of 


talk of ’em. “Did I think, now, that a witch 
could stop a cart going up-hill?” “Did he?” 
“ Well, he warn’t sure.” 

“ Pharisees? What were they? Oh, yes, 
he had hear’d speak of féery rings.” 

“ Did he go to church ? ” 

“Yes, and sometimes to the Wesleyans. 
All we have to do,” said he, as if he wished 
to give me a summary of his creed, “is to 
stick to the Bible.” 

Yet even he had his difficulties. 

“T be ignorant, sir, I be. May be ye can 
tell me what this means. I think it be in one 
of the little books where it do say, ‘God came 
from Teman.’ How can that be when it say, 
‘ God was, and is, and ever shall be?’ ”’. 





RICHARD HEATH. 
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Or, A YEAR AND A HALF OF QUIET 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XXIII.—-LAST DAYS AT C=. 


Towarps the end of April my little E—— was 
born. I always think that the time which a 
mother spends in retirement from her family, 
after the birth of a baby, is peculiarly precious. 
Shut in with the new treasure which a gracious 
God has given her, sheltered and shielded from 
the daily worries which crowd upon her at 
other times, kept in peaceful repose, and 
cherished with the fondest care, cheered by 
the occasional visits of her husband, or some 
loved relation, or friend, and yet protected 
from the idle gossiping which will intrude 
upon her when her doors are open to casual 
callers. Surely this is a season which may be 
spent in the calm review of the Lord’s mercies 
through a life-time, and in quiet with the un- 
seen and yet present Saviour. 

I look back to the last April spent at C—— 
with grateful recollection of the sweet month | 
of solitude, as one in which the Lord’s voice 
was heard, saying, Come apart and rest awhile, 
apart from the hurry and the crowd, apart to 
sit at My feet and learn of Me. 

The delightful season of convalescence to 
which I refer was, however, preceded by a very 
sharp trial of pain and danger; for many days 
after the birth of my child my life was almost 
despaired of, and I only mention this here that 
I may record the wonderful interest and kind- 
ness shown me at that time by persons of all 
classes in the parish. Never till that jll- 
ness brought out into open manifestation the 
strength of their affection, did I realize how 
completely that quiet, undemonstrative people 
had: given me their hearts. Daily they came 
to the door to inquire after me, and some, fear- 
ful of being troublesome, would stand waiting 
outside the gate to receive the report. My 
own maid said one day, “I never saw, ma’am, 
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try and procure them for me. From my neigh- 
bours I received the kindest attentions. Dear 
Mrs. C—— and her daughter showed their in- 
terest and sympathy in many ways, and almost 
every day brought me some token of their 
remembrance. 

My warm-hearted friend Mrs. G was 
deeply concerned at my serious symptoms, and 
was unwearied in her efforts to restore my 
strength. 

One scene associated with those days of 
weakness and danger reproduces itself vividly 
in my mind. It was the baptism of my infant 
son. Thinking that I had not many days to 
live, I was intensely anxious to see my child 
| sanistod by Christ’s own ordinance to the 
visible church before I left him in this world. 
I can recall, as if it were but yesterday, the 
half-darkened chamber, the little table with its 
fair white cloth, on which was placed the water 
to be used as the consecrated element, the 
group of loving ones around the bed from 
which I never expected to rise, my precious 
M—— and my dear friend Mrs. G—— bending 
down with looks of tenderness over the lovely 
baby which the nurse held in her arms, my 
husband calm and grave, standing ready to 
receive the little one into the Shepherd’s fold. 
Then came the short service in which our 
heart’s love found utterance, the solemn com- 
mittal of the treasured gift bestowed upon us 
to the Lord’s to be His own for ever, the 
pleading supplication that the Saviour would 
“favourably receive” our infant boy, that He 
“would embrace him with the arms of His 
mercy,” “ give him the blessing of eternal life, 
and make him partaker of His everlasting king- 
dom.” These earnest prayers were followed 
by the sprinkling of water on the baby brow, 
and the signing the cross upon him in token 
of his being Christ’s soldier and servant unto 











such real interest as the people seem to take 
in your recovery ; they ask after you, not asa 
matter of course, but as if they felt such deep | 
anxiety for the answer. Whenever I go out- 

side the gates I am perfectly besieged with 

inquiries about you.” 

One little instance of good will touched me 
very much. I had expressed a fancy for some 
fresh-water fish, and I found afterwards that 
one or ‘two of the people had walked miles to 











his life’s end. Oh, precious ordinance, how 
sweet it was in that hour of apparent nearness 
to eternity. Who can tell what blessings for 
mother and child may have come down in 
answer to the fervent petitions put up by the 
few real Christians gathered in my sick room 
on that quiet, blessed Sunday. 

When the ceremony was over, and I laid my 
head on my pillow perfectly exhausted, yet 
full of happiness, the boys were admitted to 
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kiss their baby brother. “ You dear little| very last. Never shall I forget that night. 
Christian,” they said, as they caressed him, | The barn was crowded, till many could not get 
reminding me afresh of the responsibilities in-|in, and had to stand outside the large open 
volved in the solemn service which had just doors. All the dear familiar faces that I knew 
been concluded. I had indeed given my son a|so well were there upturned in earnest rapt 
new name, in token of my desire that he should | attention to hear the last words which would 
be hereafter a witness for Christ’s religion, | be said to them from that place on the most 
and abide in the faith of his parents. }solemn of all subjects, the salvation of their 

It was the Lord’s will that I should still be | immortal souls. Mr. B—— had taken leave of 
spared to my family; contrary to all expecta- | the C—— people at the church in the morning 
tion I began gradually and very slowly to, in a farewell sermon, but many of them had 
recover my strength. ‘Then commenced those | walked over to D W to hear him again 
days of pleasant tranquil enjoyment, to which | once more, and of the regular hearers at D—— 
[ have referred as the mother’s portion during | W. there were few missing who could walk 
the first few weeks of a new baby’s life. The|to the barn. As my husband was pleading 
period of convalescence was delightful, and} with them for the last time I could not re- 
specially so in that glorious spring-time. | strain my tears. I had peculiarly enjoyed this 

As I lay awake in the early morning I would | evening service, there had been a special bless- 
listen to the songs of birds, their gay carols |ing upon it, which I felt might never return 
seeming to express the thankfulness of my | again. The remembrance, too, of all the deal- 
own happy heart; then as the day came on, and | ings of God with me and mine during my year 

















the windows were thrown open, the sweet fresh 
air from the garden, laden with the most ex- 
quisite perfume, appeared to bring in with 
every breath a renewed sense of physical life. 
I felt that, at last, health was returning to me, 
and longed to be out again; but I was not 
dull, working and reading a little, and watch- 
ing my sleeping baby. I had plenty of time for 
thought, and meditation, and unbroken com- 
munion with my heavenly Friend. ‘Then occa- 
sionally visits to my room of one and another 
loved familiar face quite satisfied me as the 
days of my slow recovery rolled on. When I 
was able to leave the house I was received with 
the warmest welcome everywhere, and it was 
most amusing to see the almost reverential in- 
terest with which the poor regarded my baby 
when I took it to show to them. Their clergy- 
man’s child had a special attraction in their 
eyes, and as E—— was really a beautiful boy, 
their admiration was very genuine. 

We were to leave C—— in June, and I was 
anxious to see a little more of the people before 
I had to bid them farewell. My heart had 
grown so strongly attached to them that I felt 
very keenly the pain of parting. It was so 
sad that the “last times” of everything were 
drawing on. 

I had resumed teaching my class in the 
Sunday School, and as I spoke to the dear 
girls 1 did so with the solemn impression that 
my,words would be better remembered, just 
because they would soon cease altogether, and 
most earnestly I hoped that the truths of God’s 
word might have an abiding influence on their 
future lives. Then as we drove on the Sunday 
evening to the Barn Service my husband 
would say, “Only three more of these ser- 
vices ”’—or only two more—and then came the 


and a half of residence al C—— overcame me 
|altogether. I had been carried through so 
many trials, helped in so many difficulties, and 
| blessed with so many mercies, that I could 
only feel with Jacob, “I am not worthy of the 
least of ail the mercies, and of all the truth 
which ‘Thou hast showed to Thy servant.” 
Every sorrow had been sweetened, every joy 
sanctified by the presence of the angel who 
had indeed redeemed me from all evil, and 
who was even now about to bear me company 
into fresh scenes of life and service. Oh, if it 
were not that I believed He would go with me 
to a new home, the separation from all I loved 
at C would have been then more bitter. 
As it was, with an overflowing heart I bowed 
my head and worshipped. 

Mr. B spoke from the sixth chapter of 
John’s Gospel, dwelling chiefly on the thirty- 
seventh verse. It was a happy text to leave 
with them, containing at once the covenant 
purpose of God in Christ, and also the sure 
welcome of all who come to His feet. How 
well I remember the hymns we sung on this 
last evening :— 

“ There is a Father in the promised land ; ” 








and as a parting hymn, to close with,— 
‘‘ Good night, my friends, good night.” 
What a touching emphasis was given to the 
verse,— 
“ T hope to meet you in the promised land, 
I hope to meet you in the promised land, 


At Jesu’s feet a joyous band, 
We’ll praise Him iu the promised land.” 





And the concluding sad refrain of the final 
hymn swelling out from so many voices, sung 
together for the last time, and containing 


















































| invitation did so. 
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the farewell of minister and people till the 
great day of the Lord, how affected were all 
who joined in it! Yes, with my heart rather 
than with my broken voice I followed the ex- 
pressive words,— 


“Good night, my friends, good night.” 


It was over,—the last prayer for a blessing 
on the gathered flock, the last solemn committal 
of them to the love of the Father, the grace 
of the Son, and the fellowship of the Spirit. 

Mr. G stepped forward to my husband’s 
little platform, on which he had stood so many 
times to proclaim the Word of the Lord, and 
said with much emotion, “ These boards shall 
never be removed, sir. They shall remain 
just as they are, in the hope that some day 
you may stand there again and speak once 
more to your old people.” 

It was a pleasant, hopeful thought, though 
never to be realised. 

The barn had held that congregation of 
worshippers for the last time. 

I need hardly say how painful was the 
parting, as all pressed for the final word, 
“ Good-bye.” 

I was glad when we could get into the 
carriage and drive away. 

I had yet one more trial before me; the 
parting with the children of the Sunday 
school. The last time I taught the class I 
asked the elder girls to meet me at the 
Rectory the evening before my departure, that 
I might give them a few parting words of 
advice, and that we might unite in prayer 
for a blessing on their future course. 

On the night appointed, the room was quite 
full; for all who could avail themselves of the 
Some of them were soon 
about to go out to service, and we talked to- 
gether of the trials and temptations they 
were likely to meet with. Several of the 
girls were deeply affected as I pleaded with 
them to give themselves once and for ever to 
the Lord. Then we knelt together, and I 
commended them once more to the Great 
Shepherd, who has promised to carry in His 
bosom the young ones in His flock. 

God will, I am sure, perfect his work in 
some who seemed then timidly but with 
earnest purpose, entering on a Christian course; 
and it was indeed a comfort to feel that what- 
ever new scenes they would enter upon in this 
world, they would still for all time and in all 
places abide under the shadow of the Al- 
mighty. 

We carried away a handsome testimonial 
from C and D W—— as a token of 
the kind appreciation in which this warm- 
hearted people held my husband’s labours 




















amongst them; but gratifying as it was to 
receive this at their hands, I think I felt more 
touched by the little daily kindnesses in which 
just as we were leaving them they endeavoured 
to show their goodwill, and their interest in 
our future lot. 

“The Lord send you and Mr. B a good 
situation, ma’am,” “The Lord prosper you 
and your husband, and the young people, 
wherever you go.” These were the homely 
phrases which I heard again and again, and 
which told me that for them as well as me it 
was hard to say, Good-bye. 

Even the morning we left C—— we re- 
ceived from one and another little kind atten- 
tions, and as we turned from the dear old 
rectory, which at that time I never expected 
to see again, my heart was very full both of 
love and sorrow. 





CHAPTER XXIV.—CONCLUSION. 





Four years after our removal from C it 
was my lot in the course of God’s Providence 
to be settled within a short journey of my 
former beloved home. 

I naturally was very glad to embrace the 
opportunity of visiting again the people in 
whom I had taken so deep an interest, and it 
seemed to me that a few words respecting 
their continuance in the faith and hope of the 
Gospel would not be unacceptable before I close 
this simple record of my work among them. 

Staying at D——- W—— Hall with my 


dear friend Miss C——, whose cordial in- 
vitation I was now able to accept, I had the 
great pleasure of revisiting my old haunts, 
calling at many a cottage, and inquiring after 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of one and 
another who had been dear to me in the Lord. 
I found various changes had taken place in 
the two parishes since my husband had had 
the care of them. Some had been removed 
by death, and others had gone away to other 
localities, but a large proportion of the old 
flock remained to give me a hearty welcome. 
Dear Mrs. C 
of the Hall, had passed away to her rest; but 
her daughter had taken up all her responsi- 
bilities in the same Christian spirit of self- 
denying love and service, and while she lived 
I knew that the spiritual interests as well as 
the bodily wants of the people at D—— 
W 





herself, the revered mistress 





would be well cared for. 
As I met one face after another I was 


accosted with the kindest greeting. 


“ Well, we are glad to see you,ma’am. We 


think a deal of you and Mr. B—— to this 
day.” 
forgotten in this parish.” 


will never be 
Such were the 


“You and Mr. B 
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expressions which told me that some at bonitd| 


had kept in memory the things which had | 
been spoken to them in the Lord’s name, for | 
well I knew it was for the work’s sake that 
they so rejoiced to see my face in the flesh 
again. 

Dear old Mrs. F—— was living still in the| 
same unpretending cottage, and her daughter, | 


| now no longer lame, was moving about active | 
and useful; and I could hardly recognise in 





her the poor invalid who had laid so long on 
a couch of suffering. 

The white-haired gamekeeper of the Hall, 
old T——, was living still; and though 
much troubled by palpitation of the heart, he 
continued to serve his beloved mistress with 
fidelity and zeal. He had now another Master 
to acknowledge and work for, even a heavenly 
one, for the earnest desire so simply expressed 
in the words I have already quoted, “I should 
like to go to heaven, sir,” had long since be- 
come the prayer of faith, and he was now 
looking forward with calm assurance to his 
approaching change, feeling his feet firm on 
the eternal Rock. 

It was a great delight to me to visit the 
dear old rectory, and I was kindly permitted 
to go through the rooms where I had spent so 
many happy hours. The pleasant drawing- 
room, the bedrooms, the nursery, my husband’s 
study, all brought back a flood of tender re- 
collections; and then I wandered about the 
grounds, noticing each favourite shrub and 
tree, and then taking the path which skirted 
the lake, I walked round it, thinking of many 
a past scene in the days gone by, with a 
mingling of pleasure and pain. 

From the rectory I went to the opposite 
house to see good Mr. D——, whom we had 
valued so much when we lived at C My 
readers will remember how highly I spoke of 
him in a previous chapter as the faithful 
steward; and it was chiefly to make mention 
of the closing years of his life that I have 
added the present concluding pages. I found 
him very ill and weak, laid by entirely from 
his former active employment, but full of the 
most glorious faith and patience. With the 
deep interest he ever took in the Lord’s work, 
he inquired particularly about all we were 
doing in our new parish, how far we had 
reason to hope that the truth was telling on 
the consciences of men, and what encourage- 
ment we had in our labours. 

“JT am sure, ma’am,” he said, “the good 
seed is springing up here, and as [ lie in this 
room I can pray for the Lord’s blessing on the 
people.” 

On my expressing regret at finding him so 
feeble, he said, “Oh! Mrs, B——, I cannot 




















tell you what cause I have for thanksgiving ; 
Iam so happy in the Lord, He showers His 
mercies upon me. Every one is so kind to 
me, [ want nothing but a grateful heart.” 

Alluding to Miss C——, who had stepped 
aside, he said, “ That dear lady, I cannot ex- 
press to you her goodness to me, and I know 
it is the Lord who inclines her heart to notice 
me, a poor unworthy creature; but then you 
see she does it for Christ’s sake, and He will 
reward her.” 

“Your confidence in the Lord is very 
bright,” I said. 

“Oh, yes! I know in whom I have be- 
lieved; but at times Satan troubles me with 
his suggestions, and you know he will not let 
us alone, dear Mrs. B——; but God will give 
me the victory.” 

“Yes,” I said, “you will be made more 
than conqueror through the blood of the 
Lamb.” 

“TI hope Mr. B—— will come to D 
W—— before I am removed hence,” the dear 
old man continued, “I want to see him 
again; I love him so much.” 

“T think he will come to see you soon,” I 
answered ; “and then you can tell him how 
happy you are.” 

“ Meantime, please give him my most re- 
spectful remembrance,’ was his rejoinder. 
“JT thank you so much for coming; it has 
been such a comfort to see you once again. 
I do enjoy talking to you on the things of 
God.” 

Very reluctantly I rose to bid him good bye. 
Pressing my hand with much emotion, he 
said, “ God bless you, dear lady; God make you 
a blessing to others. I want you to rejoice 
and praise God for me. I have learned things 
in this sick room which I never saw before. 
Praise God for me,’ and then he added, 
“Praise God specially for this afliction. Ofall 
the mercies the Lord has sent me there is 
nothing I want so much to bless Him for 
as this affliction.” 

Truly the Lord was glorified in this suffering 
servant; pain and weakness were just the 
things which became welcome because they 
brought him nearer to Christ. 

He was willing to say,— 





‘Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee ; 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me.” 


After this pleasant renewal of intercourse 
with the former hearers of my husband’s 
ministry, I was privileged on several occa- 
sions, at the interval of some months, to visit 
them again; for while my dear friend, Miss 
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possible of the old parishioners. 


and attentively. 





gave pleasure to both. 
I was permitted to see him again once or 
|| twice, and it was singular that at every visit 
he used the same words, “ Bless God for my 
affliction !” 
C—— that he was sinking fast, but full of the 
most wonderful patience and humility, and 
sustained by the brightest assurance of faith. 
Shortly before his death he wrote a letter 
to my husband, which I have preserved and 
will give here as his own testimony. 
Mr. B—— had written to him in answer to 
| his urgent request. 


“Dear Srr,—I hope and do believe that you 
will excuse the liberty I take in writing to you. 

_ Ireturn you many thanks for the kind note 
received yesterday. I am just now in a very 
weak, nervous state, hardly able to express my 
thoughts. Oh! my dear sir, how good the 
Saviour has been to me, in sending or visiting 
me with this affliction. His mercies and good- 
ness are infinite, and the kindness and good- 
ness of all friends has been unbounded, es- 


Drax Mr. Eprror,—You have correspond- 
ents in most parts of the world, but I fancy 
mine will be the only Christmas greeting you 
will receive from the middie of the Indian 
Ocean ; for the very good reason that no one 
scarcely travels this way to India now unless 
induced, as I am, by the possible denefit to be | 
derived from a long sea voyage. I only re- 
gret that the joyful season will be long past 
before my letter can reach you, but perhaps 
you can make some use of it: at any rate, I 
am not to blame for the very defective postal 
arrangements in these parts. There is 
actually no available letter-box nearer than 
Bombay, about two thousand miles off, with 
a region of calms and light winds inter- 
vening. 

It is difficult to give up. all one’s former 





I had some | heart. 


C——, made me welcome at the Hall, she | pecially Miss C-—’s. My greatest sorrow is 
quite entered into my desire to see as much as | that I have sometimes felt lately hardness of 
Oh! that I'could love Him‘ more. | 
Bible readings in the schoolroom, and I was | Your words to me have always been spirit and | 
glad to see gathered together numbers whom | life. Will you speak a few words to me about 
I had known, formerly, all listening earnestly | the love of Jesus. Ihave been much comforted | 


; and instructed in reading your works, kindly 


Mr. B— also visited the scene of his former | lent to me by Miss C——. 
|| labours, and addressed the people in the school. | 
| room. He was able to see many of his flock B—. 
|| personally, and his interview with Mr. D—— | 


“Remember me very kindly to dear Mrs, 


“Will you help me to praise the great God 
| of love for this present affliction. I shall be 
anxious for a line from you as I just now said, 
}and your words have always been spirit and 
life tome. Yours, obediently, ts Pee 8 Neg 


At last we heard from dear Miss | 


Not long after this letter we heard that 
the dear old man had reached his heavenly 
home. 

And thus I would close this very simple 
record of “a year and a half of quiet work in 
an agricultural parish.”” May the Lord pardon 
all the imperfections which attended the attempt 
to labour for Him, and bless with the early and 


latter rain of His Spirit the seed sown there; | 


so that after many days it may be found again 
in the increase of a fruitful harvest. 

As the apostle tells us, “ Neither is he that 
planteth anything, neither he that watereth, 
but Gop who giveth ‘ that’ increase.” 

If the smallest good was done, we can only 
express our thanksgiving in the old, old words,— 
“Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but to 
Thy name give the glory, for Thy loving mercy 
and for Thy truth’s sake.” 
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notions of Christmas weather, and to believe 
this is really the end of December; but we 
cannot dispute the evidence of the calendar, 





though there are no holly berries and no fires || 


—except, indeed, in the galley, where the | 
poor cook does his best for us in the profuse | 


sweat of his brow. We entered the tropics on 


| Christmas Eve, and though I cannot say the 
_ heat is overpowering, for the thermometer 


does not rise above 86° in the shade, still we | 
feel it a good deal, owing to the rapidity of | 


the change from cold weather to warm. Not || 


three weeks ago we were some four hundred 
miles south of the Cape, and glad enough to 
crouch over a stove in the cabin; now the cry | 
is, “Give us air.” 


shirt-sleeves (there are no ladies on board), | 
and even as I write I am compelled to make 














We are fain to sit inour || 
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many pauses, owing to the deliquescent state 
of my fingers, and the consequent difficulty of 
holding a pen firm. 

Yes, it is hot; but any slight discomforts 
are well compensated for by the beauties 
which surround us. For the last week the 
tints of the sky and sea, changing with almost 
every hour, have supplied an endless variety 
of lovely pictures: and then the sunset! 
Well, I confess I have never been able to 
carry sunsets in my eye, as the saying is, so 
as properly to compare one with another ; but 
I am struck as I never was before with the 


| startling contrast of the brightest colours, 


| the waves. 


crimson and green predominating in alternate 
bands. But perhaps the most beautiful effect 
is produced by masses of red cloud in different 
parts of the sky, casting a reflection across 
This light is of the most delicate 
rose colour, and often lasts some time after 
the sun is below the horizon. 

Then, when the sea is perfectly calm, you 
may lean over the poop-rails (if you are not 
afraid of a sunstroke) and see how the water 
swarms with animal life. Things that look 
like worms or little eels wriggle themselves 
along at an astonishing rate. “ Portuguese 
frigates” or “ men-of-war” come sailing by, 


| and you ask why they are so called, but will 
| probably get no satisfactory answer. 


These 
curious creatures look at a little distance like 
large bubbles, but on a nearer inspection some 
resemblance may be traced to masts and sails 
of glass, something like the ship that clever 
artist produces with a blowpipe at the Poly- 
technic. They move along at a good pace, and 
always, as far as I have seen, against the 
wind; from which it is pretty evident they 
propel themselves by the feelers that hang 
down in the water. These feelers, I am told, 
are capable of inflicting a sharp and poisonous 
sting if you incautiously take a frigate in your 


hand. 


Next in size, on an ascending scale, come 
the flying-fish. They skim along the surface 
of the waters, sometimes in twos and threes, 
but oftener in shoals, and go from one to two 
hundred yards in each flight. They look like 
herrings, but I have not seen any quite close, 
for though one came on board the other 
night, the lucky finder had made his break- 
fast off it before I turned out in the morning. 

We have only caught one shark so far, and 


| that not a large one: a two-year old, about 


| I only had one of you in my own element 1} 


five feet long. They are formidable enough, | 
though, even at that age; and there was a/| 
wicked look in his eye, as much as to say, “If 
would show you which was best man.” How- 
ever, he was hauled on deck and despatched | 

















| instanter. 


The sailors, I rather fancy, eat | 


certain portions, and boil down others, from | 


which they get a good deal of oil. 

There have been very few porpoises and 
dolphins about, but not many days ago we 
were favoured with the company of a whale. 
It (though perhaps she is the correct pro- 
noun) came close alongside, and condescend- 
ingly showed us first one part of its huge body 
and then another, so that we could form some 
idea of its dimensions. We guessed it to be 
fifty or sixty feet long. The ship was going 
about ten knots, but that- was too slow for our 
friendly monster ; possibly she had an appoint- 
ment to keep somewhere in the waste of 
waters ; anyway, she shot ahead and was soon 
out of sight. 

So much for the fishes: as to the birds, 
they must be keeping Christmas somewhere 
else, for we have scarcely seen one the last 
few days, though a little further south they 
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were numerous enough. First and foremost || 
comes the albatross, all snowy white, except | 


where the back and wings are shaded off with || 
It was a beautiful sight to see six of | 


grey. 
these graceful creatures sweeping in great 
circles around the stern of the ship, with no 
perceptible motion in their huge outspread 
wings. They continued to do this for several 
mornings, and as regularly disappeared during 
greater part of the day. Next to them, but 
decidedly longo intervallo, I place the Cape 
Pigeon and the “ Bo’sun.” ‘The latter is the 
more graceful bird, and gets its name from 
the tapering tail, supposed to resemble a 


marline-spike, which is the badge of office || 
appertaining to a boatswain; but the former | 


is more prettily marked with alternate grey 
and white bands. 
plump little fellows have. 
the stern one afternoon with bits of fat till 
he must have had nearly half a pound, and 


even then showed no signs of being satisfied. | 


After each morsel he would take a short fly, 


and then pounce down on the next with un- | 
I tried him with pellets of paper, | 


erring aim. 
but it was no use, he never went near them, 
Was it his keen smell or his sight, I wonder, 
that told him they were nothing good to eat ? 
Then came the “old horses,” the origin of 
whose name seems to be involved in obscurity. 
They are solemn black birds that flap heavily 
along like disconsolate crows. Last and least 
in size, but not least beloved of sailors, are the 
stormy petrels, or Mother Cary’s chickens; 
everybody knows them except a few ignora- 


| muses like the present writer, who, when he 


first saw them, exclaimed, “ What very large 
swallows those are astern!” and pretty well he 
was laughed at for his innocent mistake. 


~— ——_ 


Very good appetites these | 
We fed one over | 
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I said just now that the weather was very 
fine, but you must not suppose it is always so 
in these parts. Not many days back we were 
going along with a fresh breeze when a squall 
overtook us, and before anything could be done 
a topsail and a skysail were split into ribbons; 
while the rain came down not “by bucket- 
fuls,’ but as though the clouds had been 
suddenly turned upside down and emptied on 
to us. <A considerable sea got up, and that 
evening while we were at tea in the cabin (the 
steward having forgotten to shut the door 
which opens on the maindeck) a wave came 
right in and swamped us. I was sitting 
opposite the door and saw it coming, so tuck- 
ing up my feet on the seat I escaped a wetting; 
but the captain made a run for it, and was 
fairly caught; while the mate, being next the 
door, got a regular shower-bath. Our sleeping 
cabins were flooded, but a small saloon in the 
stern fortunately remained dry, and there we 
made up our beds on the sofas. 

You have now some idea of our surround- 
ings, and I must proceed to tell you how we 
spent our Christmas. This happens to be a 
Scotch ship; by which I mean that the officers 
and most of the crew are Scotch. I am in- 
clined to consider this, on the whole, a privi- 
lege; but am surprised as well as disappointed 
to find they do not observe as holidays any of 
our great festivals. Falling as it did this year 
on a Sunday, we had indeed the usual services 
on Christmas Day in the cabin, where the 
captain reads a sermon and prayer, and a 
psalm or two is sung; but there was nothing 
specially applicable to the day, and I sadly 
missed the joyful hymns and appropriate 
lessons in which our English Church comme- 
morates the Saviour’s birth. May I be allowed 
to say that I think our Scottish brethren err 
in this matter? At least, the arguments in 
favour of non-observance, so far as I have 
heard them, seem far from convincing. 

Monday, December the 26th, was quite a 
holiday. No work was done, and as it was a 
beautiful day with a steady breeze, no shifting 
of sail was required. The men all got them- 
selves up in their best “slops.” Jack is never 
averse to a little display of this kind—and 
after breakfast grog was served out. On most 
merchant vessels, as on this, no grog at all is 
allowed in a general way, so it is highly appre- 
ciated on these occasions. Then the younger 
members of the crew (to show, I suppose, how 
little they stood in need of rest) began to let 
off their superfluous energies in a serics of 
violent exercises—chasing one another about 
the deck, playing leap-frog till they tumbled 
down breathless, and then jumping up to per- 
form wonderful gymnastic feats in the rigging. 





The hot sun, however, drove them at last to | 


the fo’e’stle, whither the sounds of harmony 
soon attracted me, and I gladly accepted an 
invitation to step in and take a seat upon a 
sea-chest. Some of the singing was really 
good, and those who had not much voice 
made up for the deficiency by the whimsicality 
of their songs. 

It is only fair to say that as long as I stayed 
in the fo’c’stle, not a word was sung or spoken 
that could shock the most refined ears. Then 
came dinner at the unfashionable hour of half- 
past twelve. The bill of fare is not very varied 
on a long voyage, but thanks to hermetically 
sealed tins, we in the cabin did not do so badly. 
There was some good soup and preserved 
meat (beef, mutton, or veal—they are all so 
much alike I can never venture to say which), 
a fine piece of salt junk, which might have been 
a sirloin, you know, and a “ plum duff,” though 
this delicacy loses much of its Christmas 
character by our having it regularly two or 
three times a week. Then the crew all came 
aft, thanked our good skipper for this extra 
good dinner, and gave some hearty cheers for 
him and the mates. 

The afternoon proving very hot, we were all 
glad to take a siesta, or to lie about on the 
shady part of the deck. I had noticed that a 
particular friend of mine among the crew, an 
elderly Englishman with forty years’ experi- 
ence of the sea, had rather held aloof from the 
festivity of the younger men: nor did this 


surprise me, for I already knew something of | 


his history,—how his wife and children had all 
been carried off within a few days by an 
epidemic; and how he was left a lonely man 
with no one to welcome him home from his 
voyages, and no one to care much whether he 
were alive or dead. So I sat down by him to 
have a talk. 

“Well, G——,” said I, “I suppose you have 
spent Christmas in nearly every part of the 
world ? ” 

“Yes, sir; ’most everywhere. I’ve spent it 
where the cold was so tremendous that if you 
put your hand on a piece of iron it would fetch 
the skin off, and where the sails became like 
boards, so that you had to wait till it thawed 
before you could reef them. I’ve spent it, too, 
where the heat is like a furnace.” 

“Much hotter than it is to-day, do you 
mean ? ” 

“Why, bless you, sir, you don’t really mean 
to call this hot, do you? I’m speaking of the 


West Coast, where I used to go in the oil 
trade. Now here, with this bit of an awning”’ 
(an old sail he had rigged up), “and with this 
nice breeze, we are quite comfortable, and a 
man can enjoy his ’bacca; but there you never 
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know what it is to feel cool;—on deck you are 
scorched, and below you are stifled; it’s really 
awful to bear. And things were not managed 
so well in my time as I hear they are now: 
there was no regular depdét for the oil, and 
we had sometimes to wait for months getting 
a cask here, and a cask there, just as it might 
be.” 

“ Did you ever have yellow fever there ? ” 

“Yes, sir, I did; and it was one Christmas 
time, too, and, you may suppose, not a very 
merry one for me; but I got through it pretty 
well, thanks to God and a good constitution.” 

“ How do you think you caught it?” 

“ Well, sir, the fact is, a lad of our crew had 
it very bad, and no one would go anigh him; 
but I had always thought that if you were not 
afraid of catching the fever you were quite 
safe; and I didn’t feel any fears, so I fed him 
as long as he could take anything, and did 
what I could for him, which was little enough ; 
but it was no use, and he died in my arms.” 

G—— got over this part of his story very 
fast, and turned away his head for a minute, 
while I thought to myself, “ Ah, G——,, I trust 
the day may come, when you will look back to 
that Christmas as the happiest you ever spent ; 
the day when you shall hear those lovely 
words, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me.” 

“ Well, sir,” he continued, “as long as the 
boy was alive I didn’t care; but as soon as 
ever he was dead I began to feel afraid, and 


though I managed to sew him up in his ham- 
mock I knew I was struck, and sure enough I 
was. But still, sir, I hold to my opinion, that 
if a man is temperate, and isn’t afraid, he’ll 
never have yellow fever.” 

G—— told me also of a ship that left the 
West Coast, bound for Ireland, with some 
fourteen hands on board. One after another 
they were seized with fever and died, until at 
last one poor solitary fellow was left, who, after 
incredible toil and suffering—lashing the 
wheel occasionally while he slept—contrived 
to bring the ship safe into Bantry Bay. There 
is a decided flavour of romance about this; but 
I can only say G—— is not a likely man to 
invent, and he assures me there are persons 
still living who knew the hero well, and can 
corroborate my story. 

Many more yarns I could retail, but I fear to 
make my letter over long. 

With the cool of the evening the men’s 
energies revived, and they danced and sangaway 
vigorously till about ten. So ended a day of 
relaxation and no excess; the cordial good 
feeling between men and officers was strength- 
ened, and fresh spirit gained for their work. 
I shall end with the words of my old friend 
G——, the spokesman of the crew: “TI speak 
for my mates, one and all, Cavtain K . 
when I tell you, as we have had a very happy 
| day, we thank you for your good wishes and 
kindnesses, and to-morrow we shall all be quite 
| ready to stand by the small halyards.” 

H. S. WATLING. 
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CHAPTER XXII,—IN THE PARK. | 
Wanm sunny April weather acted like a charm | 
in restoring Harriet’s health. She was soon 
able to walk up and down stairs; and before 
the end of the month she had been out 
several times. 

As soon as she began to feel really stronger 
she had begged very hard to be allowed to go 
back to her pupils, but had hitherto failed in 
getting the prohibition removed, as it was 
evident that she was still quite unfit for the 
exertion ; indeed, when the ordinary fatigue of 
arranging her hair caused sucha sad degree of 
exhaustion, she was herself compelled to 
acknowledge that she was, at present, good for 
very little in the way of working. 

It was a severe trial of patience, but she 
tried to bear it with faithfulness; and Grace 
cheered her in her efforts. 

“You see, dear Harrie,” she would say, “ I 


still money in hand. Who knows what good for- 
tune may betide before my treasury is empty?” 

Harriet smiled affectionately; but she shook 
her head at the same time; for she knew that 
the stock of cash could not be very extensive, 
and she did not know what was to be done 
when that was gone. 

They had been holding a consultation upon 
this subject, one day, in their own bedroom ; 
for affairs of the kind were never mentioned 
before Mr. Hilton. It was soon after breakfast, 
and Grace was busy putting the room in order 
whilst Harriet was dressing to go out. The 
morning was beautiful, and having some music 


to purchase in Piccadilly, she was anxious toper- | 


form the errand, although the distance was longer 
than she had attempted since her illness. 
“T shall take the omnibus, there, Grace; 
she said, “ and walk home through the park.” 
“ But my dear, do you really feel able to go ? 
Indeed, I think it will be too much for you.” 


” 





have been a very thrifty housekeeper, and [have 











“Well, I shallsee! If it be, I can but turn 
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back ; but I am particularly desirous to go. I| She knew that he was waiting for her to 
ought to have got this music before I was ill.” | speak first, and she tried to do so; but in vain. 
‘At any rate,” persisted her cousin, “pray | So many remembrances rushed into her mind 
do not over-tire yourself.” that her lips quivered too much to utter a word. 
Harriet promised to be cautious, and sotook} Seeing her emotion, though perplexed how 
her departure. She soon accomplished her | to account for it, Philip came and took a seat 
business, and then started to walk home. iby her side. He, like herself, was sensible 
| At first, she hastened on as quickly as she | that a change had taken place since they last 
could ; for the glare of sunlight upon the white | met; and although he did not stay to analyze, 
|| pavement made her eyes ache, and her head | he quickly perceived that Harriet was a much 
| grew confused with the noise of the streets. |humbler and weaker person than she had been 
But the sight of the trees when she entered | a year ago. 
the park was refreshing, and she slackened| When she had a little recovered herself, she 
her pace that she might enjoy their beauty. | | tur ned towards him. 


They were very lovely just now, before the| ‘“ You must excuse my being so silly, Mr, 
dust and smoke had had time to soil their new | Arneveldt,” she said, “but I have been very 
spring foliage. ill, and the surprise of seeing you so unex- 


The sky was without a cloud; and the scene | pectedly was almost too much for me.” 
altogether was bright and pleasant. Yet it} “I am very sorry that I startled you,” re- 
brought tears into her eyes; for it made her| plied Philip. “The fact is, I have been trying 
yearn for the peace and beauty of country |to find you out for several weeks; and I was 
|| woods and fields ;—perhaps, for the peace of | | delighted at my good fortune when I saw you 
that better country where cares and sorrows | sitting here.” 
cast no dimming shade. “T did not know you at first,” she returned ; 

She was not melancholy, but she felt weak, | “and I wonder that you knew me.’ 
and was already rather tired. Happening to| Philip answered that this was not at all won- 








The seat was in a side path; and for some | broke by asking after Mr. Hilton. 
time no one passed that way. But presently; “I have thought of him so often during my 
she heard footsteps coming in the direction. | absence from England,” he said; “and I want 
She did not take the trouble to look up, even | to see him so very much.” 
when they had approached quite close; but, id “He will be pleased to hear that,” said 
length, they paused in front of where she sat.| Harriet. “ He talks of you continually. But 
Then, lifting her head, she was considerably |you know that he is now quite blind, and a 
surprised to see a gentleman raising his hat in | very altered man from what he was.” 
acknowledgment of her presence. | “Yes; Ihave heard;” he said, as if wish- 
Taking a second rapid glance, she was still|ing to spare her the pain of entering into 
not quite certain who the intruder might be; | details; “and ever since my return, I have 
but this time she made a tolerably correct | been endeavouring to trace him out; but I 
guess. A year, at some periods of life, makes could get no clue, and almost despaired. I 
great changes. The tall gaunt figure of youth | dare say that you, on your side, have heard of 
had expanded into ripe manhood; and the my heavy loss.” 
slender moustache had developed into a thick; No,” said Harriet; “we have not heard.” 
beard ; but, in spite of all this, she could not} ‘My poor old grandfather died in March,” 
long doubt that it was Philip Arneveldt. said Philip; ‘so suddenly that I was too late 
Yet she saw ina moment that these were not |to see him alive, though they sent for me 
the only alterations. The red gloveless hands ‘directly he was taken ill.” 
| she used to think so very shocking, were no| Harriet looked up with a peculiar expression 
‘ longer visible; he was well and fashionably | which Philip did not understand; “Is Mr. 
| dressed, though in deep mourning. The indi- | Arneveldt dead? Iam so very sorry.” 
| vidual who stood before her was, in fact, as to | “ Are you?” said Philip, his eyes glistening 
externals, a gentleman; and Harriet, with the |as he spoke:—“I am glad to hear you say so. 
sensitiveness about such matters which could |I fear that he has not been much regretted ; 
|| mever perhaps be wholly eradicated from her | but he was always kind and good to me.” 
|| nature, recollected, not without a passing feeling | “And now,” said Harriet, “I suppose that 
| 
| 


of pain, that her own dress was old, and much | you are very rich.” 

the worse for wear. The words escaped involuntarily; and she 
She had started upon recognizing him; and | had hardly spoken them, when she would have 
‘| a deep flush spread over her face, which had, | given a great deal if they could have been re- 
| before, been pale enough. called. Philip smiled. 





pass an unoccupied seat, she sat down to rest. |derful; and then there was a pause, which he | 
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“ Well 
has left everything he possessed to me; and I 


have certainly had enough trouble in managing 


the inheritance.” 
“Father always said that it would be so,” 
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| variably associated with the remembrance of 
| your father’s house.” 


“Ah, that was the dear old house!” said 
Harriet. 
Philip looked, as he undoubtedly felt, very 


said Harriet, suppressing a sigh that came, she | much surprised to hear such a response to his 


did not know why; “and he will rejoice in your | sentiment; for he had good reason to recollect 


prosperity.” 

At this moment a brisk breeze which danced 
gaily by made her shiver. 

“TI think I am keeping you sitting too long,” 
remarked Philip. ‘ Had you not better walk 
on? and, if you don’t object, I will accompany 
you a little way. You will soon get warm in 
the sunshine.” 

She rose languidly ; and they walked on. 

“TI am concerned to see that you are still 
an invalid,” he said. 

“Oh, no, I am not,” was the reply. 
must not imagine that—only I have not been 





out much since my illness, and this walk has | 


been rather too great an undertaking. I am 
quite able to attend to all my duties again, 
now, if they would only let me; but they 
wont.” 

“ And they are quite right,” answered Philip. 
“T am sure that your most important duty at 
present is to take as much rest as possible. 
You want sea-air to re-establish your health.” 

“Oh, that is impossible,’’ said Harriet, “I 
could not leave home. You don’t know what 
a woman of business I have become since you 
knew me.”’ 


“T think that you must have been doing too | 


much; and I fear that you have suffered in 
consequence.” 

“Oh, I was well enough before I had this 
illness; and I really do not believe that it was 
brought on by over-work, though Grace insists 
that it was.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Philip, “I am glad to 
hear you mention Grace. How is Miss Alwyn ?” 

“Quite well. She has been living with us 
for the last four or five months.” 

“Indeed!” 

“ Yes; ever since the change in our circum- 
stances. My father cannot be left alone; and 
she came that she might be with him whilst I 
was away attending to my pupils. I don’t 
know what we should have done without her. 
She is so cheerful, and so clever in manage- 
ment, that, although things are not as they 
used to be, we have a very happy little home.” 

“T can readily believe that,” returned Philip. 


“JT think you have the art of making home | 


happy. I always look back to some of the 
days passed in your family as the happiest in 
my life; and whenever, as would sometimes 
happen during my journeyings, I have been 


| 


~ €You | 


|that Harriet’s feelings towards the house in 
question had not always been of a very tender 
| character. 

| “T dare say you are a little astonished that I 
| remember it with so much affection,” she said, 
|blushing. “I didnot care a great deal about 
\it at one time, I know; but I love it dearly 
;now for my father’s sake. He was never the 
same after we left it; to think of him as he 
then was seems almost like thinking of the 
{dead. And I cannot help blaming myself so 
very, very much,” she added, in a lower tone. 

| Philip’s glance caught her face as she finished 
speaking; and the lines of care so legibly 
| impressed upon it struck his heart with new 
| pain. 

| “You must not dwell upon the past,” he 
said, earnestly, “but look forward to the 
(future. Let us hope that there may be a 
‘good time coming;’ and as the best way of 
| hastening its arrival, take every means to make 
| yourself well and strong again. I know that 
this will do more than anything else to restore 
| Mr. Hilton to happiness.” 

“Oh, he is not unhappy,” said Harriet— 
'“that is not what I meant. His trials have 
| taught him, I believe, the secret of true happi- 
| ness—such as the world cannot give. It would 
| be the wickedest ingratitude to murmur; our 
|gain has been so immeasurably beyond our 
loss. But I should like to see him just once 
'a little like his old merry self. I do not think 
|he has had a real hearty laugh for more than 
| a twelvemonth.” 

“TI think I could make him laugh,” said 
| Philip. ‘ Shall I come and try?” 
| “If you please,” Harriet answered. “ If you 
|think it worth while to take the trouble.” 

She thought that now Philip had become a 
| wealthy gentleman he might consider he was 
jconferring a favour by his visit; and she, 
|therefore, did not see it necessary to appear 
‘too much gratified by the proposal. Yet she 
| really felt very much pleased, inasmuch as she 
| knew that her father would enjoy his company. 
| Philip might have thought her manner some- 
what cool, but he replied simply,— 

“Certainly it is worth while. And now,” 
he continued, “I must say good-bye for the 
present, as I have an engagement at some 
| miles’ distance for two o’clock. But if it will 
'be convenient and agreeable I will call upon 








seized with a fit of home-sickness, it was in-| your father some time to-day. I shall start 
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for Antwerp to-morrow night, and I should 
like to see him before I go.” 

She gave him the address of their lodgings ; 
and wishing him good morning pursued her 
road, whilst he mounted to the top of a passing 
omnibus, to go back in the direction they had 
come, 

Harriet walked home, plunged in deep 
thought. She could not quite tell whether 
this meeting had made her glad or sorry. If 
Philip had been just as he used to be, she 
would have felt very happy at the renewal of 
their acquaintance. Her mind had lately, as 
we have seen, undergone a strange revolution. 
The altars of its old idols had been pulled 
down, and in the new and better order of ideas 
which now prevailed both things and persons 
occupied more nearly their right places. She 
had, for many months, been cherishing the 
secret hope that she might one day see Philip 
again; but this wish was now accomplished 
under circumstances she was not prepared for. 
She felt that they must now meet upon un- 
equal terms, and she almost regretted that 
she had seen him. There was some pride in 
all this, for this same pride is a hydra-headed 
enemy, very difficult to conquer; but there 
was also a certain wholesome womanly dignity. 


matter. She turned from side to side, and, 
growing impatient, soon got up again. 

“Tt is of no use to lie here,” she decided. 
“T will go up-stairs, and make myself a little 
tidy, and then I will set about some needle- 
work. That will amuse me, and keep me from 
getting into a fidget.” 

Having smoothed her hair, and put on a 
clean collar and cuffs, she returned to the 
sitting-room, and seated herself at the table. 
She stirred the fire, for although it was quite 
the end of April, the weather was rather chilly; 
and placed her chair so that she might feel 
its heat and at the same time enjoy the fresh 
sweet wind which came in through the open 
window, for she was still in a feverish state of 
health, which made the warmth acceptable everi 
whilst she longed for cool air. 

Thus established, she had worked for some 
time very industriously, when she heard a 
knock at the street door. She glanced at the 
clock on the chimney-piece. 

“Ten minutes to four! It can’t be Grace; 
she could not be back in the time; and surely 
it cannot be Philip Arneveldt; he would not 
be here so soon as this. Perhaps, it is not 
for us at all.” 

As the people of the house always attended 











Turning into the street in which she lived, | 
she saw Grace standing at the window with a| 
very anxious face; for she and Mr. Hilton} 
had begun to grow uneasy. | 

Harriet’s explanation, however, of the cause | 
of her prolonged absence, gave the most heart- 
felt satisfaction. 

“Oh! how glad I shall be for him to come!” 
exclaimed her father, his voice trembling as 
though he scarcely knew whether to laugh or 
cry. “ Next to my own family, he was always 
more welcome to me than any one else in the 
world. And so poor old Arneveldt is 
dead! He must have left great wealth; and 
Philip is now, I suppose, a millionaire, or 
something like it. Well, that makes no differ- 
ence.” 

Harriet sighed as she thought that, in her 
opinion, it made the greatest difference imagin- 
able. 


CHAPTER XXIII.——WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


As soon as dinner was over Mr. Hilton went 
to his own room, to take his usual afternoon 
sleep; and, as Grace was obliged to go out 
for a short time on business, Harriet was 
left alone. 

At first she thought that she would take 
her cousin’s advice, and lie down on the sofa 
to rest, after her walk; and she lay down ac- 
cordingly, but to. rest was a more difficult 





to the door, she did not trouble herself any 
more about the matter, until, in a minute or 
two, she heard a gentleman’s footsteps ascend- 
ing the stairs. 

Harriet at once recognised the step, and, 
rising from her seat, opened the door just as 
the visitor reached it. 

“You are surprised to see me so early,” he 
said; “but I finished my business sooner 
than I expected, and so came on at once.” 

She begged him to take a chair, and said 
she would go and call her father. 

“He always lies down for a while after 
dinner, but I will fetch him directly.” 

“No, pray don’t do that,” said Philip. “I 
have plenty of time to spare; don’t disturb him.” 

He sat down opposite to her at the table, 
and they soon began to talk in a desultory 
way upon various subjects. 

Philip began by expatiating upon the loveli- 
ness of the day; and congratulating himself 
upon the pleasure of getting out of the murky 
atmosphere of the city into a neighbourhood 
where it was at least possible to take a free 
breath. He then told Harriet that he had 
given notice to quit the house in the city, as 
he could not bear to live there now that his 
old grandfather was dead. Harriet did not in- 
quire where he intended to fix his home for the 
future; but he volunteered the information that 
he should be compelled to pass the summer 
months in Antwerp and Brussels, and that 
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afterwards, it would depend upon circum- 
stances, whether he settled down in England 
or took up his residence permanently upon the 
Continent. 

Having communicated this news, he seemed 
to find a dearth of materials for conversation. 
Harriet had resumed her work, and his fingers 


busied themselves with her reels and needle- 





book, whilst his face grew grave and abstracted. 
Presently, pushing away these play-things, he 
said, abruptly,— 

“I am glad to have found you alone this 
afternoon, for it gives me an opportunity of 
saying something that has long been upon my 
mind, but which I should, perhaps, never have 
had the courage to say, if it had not been for 
our conversation of this morning. Were you 
really quite sincere and earnest when you 
spoke so tenderly of the old times before all 
these changes came P”’ 

“ Oh! yes,” Harriet answered, though rather 
agitated by the deep feeling evident in his tone 
and manner. 

“When we last met in the old house,” he 
continued, “I fancied that you were anxious as 
much as possible to ignore your former life and 
all its probabilities,—all that had existed in it, 
or that might exist; and I left you on that day 
never meaning to see your face again. I felt 
that I could not have borne to see you in your 
new sphere. I knew that you would form 
other connections, if you 








had not already | ago,” 


Harriet’s tears had been gathering fast, and 
now filled her eyes so that she could no longer 
see her work. She laid it down and put her 
hands before her face. 

“Oh! I have so little deserved it!” she ex- 
claimed. “It is so noble of you to forget all 
my former folly !” 

“ Not noble at all,’’ said Philip, bluntly. “I 
am not conferring a favour, but asking one.” 

“T wish I could do what you ask,” she re- 
turned, so mournfully that Philip drew back 
in some alarm. 

“Perhaps you have other engagements of 
which I am not aware,” he said, coldly. 

“No,” was the answer, “not now. I had 
engagements, but they were months ago set 
aside. Nor do I regret them, for I feel that 
they were selfish and rash, and that they 
could not have been fulfilled without the loss 
of true peace and happiness. But this does 
not signify. I thank you for all you have said, 
and I know that what you offer me is far above 
anything I ought to expect. But yet I cannot 
accept it.” 

“T have no desire to force your inclination,” 
said Philip. He showed a considerable dis- 
position to be offended and haughty; but the 
timid glance that was raised to his face was so 
touching, that it at once overcame his angry 
feelings. 

“Tf this had happened a year and a half 
she said, “ you know what kind of 


formed them, which must cause me no slight | answer I should have made; and I do not see 
5S 


pain; and I thought it best to separate myself 
altogether from your society.” 

He paused for an instant, but Harriet did 
not speak, and he went on. 

“Whilst I was abroad I heard, to my sur- 


prise and distress, of your father’s ruin, and | 


also some circumstances about yourself. It 
was impossible for me to return at once to 
England, or I should have done so; but with- 
in a few months I was suddenly recalled by the 
death of my grandfather. Then I felt a longing 
to see you again. I had a sort of conviction 
that we might meet on happier terms.” 

He paused again, but again without receiv- 
ing a reply. 

“Talking with you this morning,” he said, 
“proved to me that this belief was, at any 
rate, partly correct; and I dared to hope that 
amongst your recollections of the past there 
might be some place for me.” 

Then he spoke of their long acquaintance, 


from her babyhood through all the years of 


budding youth; and in a few manly words told 
the history of his own attachment to herself. 
He trusted that this attaehment—deep and 
honest as it was—would suffice to make her 
happy as his wife. 

eV. 





what difference it ought to make that you have 
grown richer and I poorer,” 

“You mean that you don’t like me a bit 
better than ever,” he returned. 

“JT fear and distrust myself,” she said, blush- 
ing. “Oh! I tremble at the idea of falling in- 
to the same errors that I fell into before. I do 
not want to be exposed to temptations that 
might again lead me so far astray. It is best 
for me to be in a low and humble position. It 
makes me giddy even to think of mounting in 
the world. If God restore my health, so that I 
may be able to work again to support my dear 
father, I think that it is the safest path I can 
follow.” 

“Tt is a very trying one, nevertheless,” said 
Philip, “and you are not strong. I cannot 
be so mean and wanting in self-respect as to 
try to influence your feelings to myself by 
means of your affection to your father: other- 
wise I might solemnly assure you that in the 
hopes which I have been—it seems, so vainly 
—cherishing, the thought of his happiness was 
only second in interest to that of your own.” 

“T know that,” said Harriet, through her 
tears, “I know that you would be kind to him, 
and he likes you most sincerely.” 
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Philip “Philip reflected for a few moments, and then 
rose impatiently from his chair. 

“Well, it is of no use thinking of these 
things, now!” he exclaimed. ‘“ What does it 
matter about my hopes! Let them go!—the 
sooner the better.” 

He walked to the window, and stood with his 
back towards Harriet, who seized the oppor- 
tunity to escape quietly from the room. 

When she had reached the top of the stairs 
she heard the sound of another knock at the 
street-door. 

“There is Grace,” she murmured, and she 
hastened into their bed-room and fastened her- 
self in. 

She could not help shedding many heartfelt 


tears, and it was a long time before she became | 


composed. 

“If he were only not so rich,” she thought, 
“and I were more worthy of such disinterested 
affection. Butit cannotbe! How can I trust | 
myself to feel pure regard, when all the ad- 
vantage of the connection would be on my | 
side? What he said about my father only | 
made me feel more and more how much I had | 
to gain if I consented to his wishes, and con- | 
sequently made still more suspicious of my 
own motives. I wish our circumstances could | 
be reversed, and oh! then I would prove to} 
him that I am not so heartless as he thinks | 
me.” 

She had acted according to what she believed | 
to be right, and this was a great consolation. | 


But still she was very sore at heart, and fancy | 
suggested what a different prospect would have | 


opened at this moment if she had given Philip 
another sort of answer. ll her difficulties | 
would have been soon cleared away. 
of having to enter the thorny path of toil and 
poverty, ‘she would have seen before her the’ 
bright broad way of ease and luxury. 

But she resolutely averted her eyes from 
this picture. 

Nearly an hour had passed when Grace came 
to fetch her down to tea, a summons which was 
by no means welcome. 

It was, in fact, a very trying effort to go in- 


to the room, for she could hear Philip’s voice | 


talking to her father. However, she at length 
mustered courage, and stealing softly in behind | 
Grace, she took her place silently at the table. 
Philip’s head was turned the other way, and | 
her father was too much engrossed with him | 
to notice her entrance. 

“You are miserably over-fatigued with your | 
walk, Harriet,” observed Miss Alwyn, as she | 
handed her a cup of tea. “My dear! what a| 


| pity you went!’ 


“Ah! is that my daughter?” exclaimed 
Mr. Hilton. “Where have you been all this 





Instead | 


time, my love ? “Have you said ‘ how- do-you- 
do’ to Philip? ” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“She is a very delicate plant now-a-days,” 
he remarked with a sigh, addressing himself 
to Philip. “I cannot see for myself, but I 
know that she is nothing like my bright-faced 
girl of years gone by.” 

She certainly did not look very bright-faced 
just then, in spite of her flushed cheeks, for 
her eyes were red and heavy with crying, and 
her head ached so violently that she could 
scarcely hold it up. On one account she 
might have thought this pain rather fortu- 
nate, as it would have given her a good excuse 
for retiring to bed. But, although she would 
have been glad to get away, she still remained, 
| for her father seemed so thoroughly happy in 
the society of their guest that she could not 
resist the pleasure of witnessing his enjoyment. 
Philip, probably, was as little in the humour 
| for company as herself, but he exerted himself 
most kindly for the entertainment of his blind 
|old friend; and the genuine respect and ten- 
| derness of his manner towards her father did 
| | Harriet good to see. Yet she could not watch 











| | them altogether without pain ; foras she noted | 


every little attention paid by the younger man 
| to the elder, she reflected what a happy thing 
it would have been if her father had always 
| such a strong arm to lean upon, She wished 
more earnestly than ever that this Philip were 
the same Philip of earlier days, the Philip she 
had then almost despised. 

In the course of the evening Mr. Hilton ex- 


pressed a desire for some music, that they 


might, as he said, be reminded of the evenings 


two of her old songs. 


they used to spend; and Grace sang one or | 


Philip happened to be sitting not far from | 
| Harriet ; and under cover of the singing he | 


could speak in a low tone without danger of 
| being overheard. 
“Tam afraid I was rather out of temper this 


afternoon,” he said, “but I hope you will for- | 


| give me. 
| friends.” 
“ And so should I, I am sure,” 
| poor Harriet fervently. 

“T shall soon be far away again,” he added, 
with deeper feeling; “but it will be a comfort 
| to me in going to have your promise that. in 
any case of difficulty where I can be useful you 
| will let me know. Never mind distance. If 

| 1 can in any way or at any time serve you or 
| yours I will do it to the best of my power, 
. without any fretful thought of what might have 
| been 17 

| What might have been! 
riet’s heart echoed the words! 


I should be sorry for us not to be 


| 


How sadly Har- 


responded | 
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When the music was ended he took his 
leave. 

“Good bye,” he said to Mr. Hilton, as they 
shook hands with prolonged heartiness; “ I 
shall not see you again for the present, but on 
my return from Belgium I may come to bid 
you farewell before I take a final departure from 
O'd England. In the meantime you will hear 
from me.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE CLOUDS BREAK. 
Harriet passed a restless night, and in the 
morning she was so weak and languid that she 
could not get up to breakfast. 

“ The prospect of being able to do anything 
looks as far off as ever,” she said to Grace, 
speaking sadly in spite of herself ‘and next 
week will end the time my pupils were to 
stay for the chance of my return. Well, I 
must hold fast my confidence. This trial is 
hard to bear; yet I can see that it is the 
best discipline in the world for me. 
too eager and impatient, too apt to run to 
excess; I am being taught to wait.” 

It was not until late in the day that she 
was able to dress and go downstairs, and then 
she lay all the evening upon the sofa, feeling 
almost too weary to speak or think, 

“JT wish I had a little money to spend, my 
darling,” said her father, “that we might 
send you away somewhere into the country ; 
you don’t seem to make much progress here,” 

He sighed deeply, and Harriet tried to 


assume a little cheerfulness for the sake of 


giving him consolation. 
o not despair, dear father. 1€ s e 

“Do not despair, dear father. The summer 
is coming, and it may, perhaps, bring healing 
on its wings,” 

“ Harrie, Harrie, it grieves me that I can 
do nothing for you. 
your hands, my child. I do so sincerely wish 
that you would listen calmly to reason, and 


let me carry out my first intention of going | 


into the almshouses.”’ 

“Never! never!” she cried, passionately, 
and clasping his hand as tightly as though 
she fancied he was going to leave her that 
moment; “at least not yet. If it becomes 
certain that I shall never be able to work any 
more, and we cannot keep a home together, 
why, then it must come to that. But give 
me a little longer time to try to grow well. 
You see it is not two months yet since the 
beginning of my illness. Have a little more 
patience with me, father, and do not talk about 
the almshouse; pray don’t!” 

He told her that he would not allude to it 
again, if the subject so much distressed her; 
and they had began to talk of something else, 


I was | 


I am only a burden upon | 


| when Grace ceme in, bringing a letter, which 
| she placed upon the table, close to Mr. Hilton’s 
arm. 

“This has just come for you.” 

“For me!” he said, taking itup. “I don’t 
know who can write to me. I haven’t hada 
letter for these six months. What is it, my 
dear?” and handing it to his daughter, he 
waited for her to open it. 

Opening a letter is not usually a very 
tedious or difficult affair; but Mr. Hilton had 
to wait so long whilst Harriet accomplished 
the operation that he began. to feel anxious. 

“What is the matter, my dear girl? Can- 
not you make it out? There is no bad news, 
is there? Indeed, that can hardly be; for Ido 
not know where any news is to come from.” 

“ There is no bad news, father. The letter 
is from Philip Arneveldt.” 

“Then read it, my dear; surely there can 
be nothing to mind in a letter from Philip.” 

“T cannot read it!” she exclaimed. “ Ask 
Grace.” 

She threw the letter into her cousin’s lap; 
and Grace read as follows :— 


“Dear Mr. Hitton,—In examining my 
grandfather’s papers after his death, I fell 
upon the memoranda of some business trans- 
actions in which he was engaged, more than 
five-and-twenty years ago, with the late Mr. 
Hilton’s father. From these records it ap- 
pears that a portion of the latter’s property— 
some ten thousand pounds—came into his 
possession, though by what right is not 
clearly explained. 

“In justice to his memory, and as a satis- 
faction to my own mind, I wish to place this 
matter in a more agreeable light. With this 
view I have transferred to your name stock to 
the amount above-mentioned, the particulars 
of which transfer are here enclosed. 
| “With best respects to yourself and family, 
| I am, yours most truly, 

“ Pure ARNEVELDT.” 








| When Grace had finished reading there 
|was a profound silence. Harriet had buried 
‘her face in the pillows of tue sofa, and her 
‘chest heaved with deep sobs. Mr. Hilton sat 
as though deprived of the power to move; 
| Miss Alwyn showed less emotion ; she rested 
‘her elbow upon the table, and covered her 
eyes with her hand, but though her lips moved 
she did not speak. 

The ticking of the little clock upon the 
mantelpiece, so sharp and distinct in its mono- 
tony, and the audible burning of the fire, 
were, for full five minutes, the only sounds 
that disturbed the stillness of the room, in 
spite of all the glad commotion of surprise, 
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and joy, and thankfulness which it held within 


| its walls. 


Mr. Hilton’s voice at length broke the 


| hush. 


“TI won’t take it!” he exclaimed. “It is 
preposterous. I couldn’t think of accepting 
such a gift.” 

“Yes, dear father, you can,’ answered 
Harriet, quietly. “It would be wrong to re- 
fuse. The help is sent just when our need 
was greatest.” 

Then, throwing her arms round his neck, 


|| she added, with a gush of happy tears,— 


, salmost too good to be true! 


“You will not have to go into the alms- 
house now, will you? Oh! father, it seems 
Let us be thank- 
fal.” 

“Yes, my dear, yes; I hope I am thankful. 


' But the surprise is so great, that I can’t 


|| quite collect my senses yet. 
‘ though, Harriet; we shall be able, now, to 








I tell you what, 


afford to send you into the country; and you 
shall not go out teaching any more, my child. 
. What a munificent present! I really 
don’t think I can accept it; I don’t indeed. 
Such a preposterous sum! No; it’s a great 
deal too much to take. I won’t hear of it.” 

In short, it was evident that he found it 
very difficult to reconcile himself to his good- 
fortune; more difficult, perhaps, than if it 
had been very much the reverse. During all 
the rest of the evening, he occupied himself 
in alternately forming comfortable plans upon 
the strength of his increased means, and de- 
claring the impossibility of accepting money 
to which he had no right. 

Harriet said little upon this point in the 
presence of her father; but at the first moment 
when she and Grace were alone together, she 
suddenly inquired, with some concern,— 

“ Grace, do you think that old Mr. Arneveldt 
really behaved unjustly to my grandfather P ”’ 

“TIT cannot tell, my dear,” was the reply. 
“I know that they had complicated dealings 
with each other; but of what nature I am 
ignorant. Mr. Arneveldt had the entire ar- 
rangement of your grandfather’s affairs after 
his death, and your mother always considered 
herself very much indebted to his kindness. 
It is true that she got nothing out of her 
father’s property; but how this was I do not 
know. She certainly never suspected Mr. 
Arneveldt; nor would I venture to cast re- 
flection upon his memory.” 

“I thought,” said Harriet, “that what 
Philip said in his letter might be only his 
delicate manner of making my father a present 
of the money; and yet he would hardly hint, 
without some cause, at anything which would 
throw discredit upon his grandfather.” 





“We will not meddle with dead people’s 
secrets, my love,” answered Grace. “It is 
pleasanter to rejoice in the virtues of the 
living.” 

“Yes, indeed!” returned Harriet. “To- 
night we should have no room for any thoughts 
but those of rejoicing and gratitude.” 

As soon as the necessary arrangements 
could be made, Mr. Hilton with his daughter 
and Miss Alwyn repaired to a quiet watering- 
place, where they remained for several weeks 
in the hope of recruiting Harriet’s health. 
The change of air had all the good effect they 
desired; and she returned looking almost as 
well as she had ever done in her life. 

It now became a question of deliberation 
where they should permanently reside; and 
it was ultimately agreed that they should 
leave London altogether. They accordingly 
retired to Mr. Hilton’s native village, some 
distance in the country, and there established 
themselves in a comfortable house, just large 
enough to be convenient, but, by Harriet’s 
choice, very plain and unpretending. 

She settled contentedly and happily in her 
new sphere; and soon began to find interest 
and occupation amongst the poor people of 
the neighbourhood, which, with her duties to 


her father, sufficiently filled her time; so that || 


she hoped her life might not be entirely idle 
or unprofitable. To Grace, her kind, sym- 
pathizing friend, she would sometimes confide 
the feelings with which she regarded her 
altered circumstances. 

“ Once upon a time, Grace, I valued nothing 
so highly as the advantages of money; then I 
went to the other extreme, and property. 








seemed to me an evil which I could not think | 


of without horror. I was in great dread when 
this money first came to us, and even now I 
feel afraid of it. But, since it has come, since 
it was not the result of any calculations or 
striving of our own, I suppose, cousin, all 
that we can do is to try to turn it to good 
purpose. I am glad that we are not very 
rich; but such means as we have will, I trust, 
prove a blessing to others as well as to our- 
selves. The duties of the well-to-do are more 
difficult than those of the poor, I know that; 


and there are more dangers in their position. | 
But still I don’t think we ought to despair. | 


I trust and believe that this path of life, if 


faithfully followed, will not take us out of the | 


right way. What a glorious thing it would 
be to think that all the different paths in 
this busy world, whether of the high or the 
lowly, of art, or science, or literature, were all 
leading towards the world above; that all 
human effort, in its myriad varied forms, were 
directed towards the one great end of prepara- 
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tion for that higher state. But, dear me! I 
need not talk so largely. Mine is no great 
space in life; yet, oh! Grace, I am weak and 


my youth, and where there is space for the 
exercise of my talents—supposing I have any. 
This is a better thing for a young man than 











wanting. May I be carried through!” wealth. I know that the career upon which I 
Harriet’s life, however, was not destined to|am about to enter is one of labour; but it is 
flow in the quiet course she had anticipated,|the honest healthy labour which invigorates, 
and almost feared as being too easy. not. exhausts. And I shall have you by my 
At the end of September, when they had | side, to help me to bear the burden, and to | 
been two or three months in their new house, | cheer me on the way.” 
Philip Arneveldt came down to pay the visit! ‘Dear Philip, we are starting afresh upon 
he had talked of in the spring. | the journey of life. Neither our own strength, 
The day of his arrival was a happy one. | nor the help we can give each other, is enough. 
Having been shown all the wonders of the Let us go forward in humble dependence on 
inside of the cottage, he was taken out to see | that unfailing help and strength which may be 
the garden; and here they all stayed until | ours if we seek it truly.” 
the gathering mists of the autumn evening} The moon had broken away from the clouds, 
forced Mr. Hilton and Miss Alwyn to seek ajand rose full and luminous over the quiet 
more congenial atmosphere indoors. meadows, bathing them in a flood of gentle 
But Philip and Harriet were quite at the} light. 
other end of the garden; and, perhaps, she | “Yes,” said Philip, looking up, “it is true 
did not hear her prudent cousin’s warning | that we are apt to place overmuch confidence 
not to remain out in the night air. At any/in ourselves. I devoutly trust that the same 
rate, neither she nor Philip went in for a long| wise and kind power which has led us both 
time afterwards, but stood at the gate at the! safely through the trials and difficulties of the 
bottom of the garden, talking at intervals, | past, will watch over us in the future, with its 
and sometimes only watching the moon, which | new experiences, and be our Guide unto the 
was struggling to sail out from the shoals of} end.” 
fleecy clouds. | “Oh! how heartily I can feel with you in 
“And so you are really not rich, after all,” | that!” exclaimed Harriet. “How wisely and 
said Harriet. how kindly have I been led hitherto! Our un- 
“No. If my grandfather had died ten years | disciplined hearts remind me of those crazy 
ago he would have left half a million of money; | old houses we sometimes see propped up with 
but either because his acuteness in business-| beams to make them stand. We try to prop 
matters got blunted as he grew so very old, | up our happiness in something the same fashion. 
or from some other cause, success seemed to! But the Supreme Architect of all good knows 








forsake him from that time, and he lost large 
sums. The commercial crisis of last year was 
a terrible blow; I think it hastened his death ; 
and when I had satisfied all claims upon his 
estate, my own share was not enough to make 
my pockets too heavy.” 

“And yet you could give away ten thousand 
pounds. But why did you not tell me this at 
first, Philip? It was your wealth that scared 
me. Why did you not undeceive me before ; 
and thus spare us both so much pain? ” 

“Tt did not suit me that your father should 
know the real state of the case too soon. And 
besides, I thought the colouring you gave to 
your refusal was merely a gentle veiling of the | 
truth.” 

“ But you do not think so now ? ” 

“No; I am now satisfied; and I count my- 
self rich in happiness, if in nothing else. In 
fact, I consider myself in all respects, in much 
happier circumstances than if I possessed a 
fortune ready made to hand. I have the 
opportunity of honourable employment; an 
ample field lies open before me, in which I can 





give free play to the strength and energy of 
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that these supports cannot really give firmness 
and security; and so the whole shaky affair is 
often pulled down that a new building may be 
erected in its place; a building which is better 
and safer even in this world, although it will 
not, now, be fully complete. I am sure that 
this has been the way with me. My ideas of 
things are not what they were; my old ambi- 
tion has passed away, and now—” 

She hesitated, as if fearing to express too 
much. Her best desires seemed to her so faint 
that she dare scarcely venture to clothe them in 
words. 

“What is your ambition, now?” asked 
Philip. 

“TI do not know whether it ought to be 
called ambition,” was the reply; “ but I hope 
to be employed in some humble way in the 
labours of this earthly vineyard. I desire, 
above all, to be, whether at work or at rest, a 
child of my Heavenly Father, even the weakest 
of all His children.” 

“May He grant,” responded Philip, rever- 
ently, “that we may all be numbered in that 


1? 


family ! 


















































A MONOLOGUE BY THE EDITOR. 


Witt my dear friends permit me to have a little talk with them ? and although the talking must be, just now, 
on one side only, will they believe me when I say how gladly I should find this monologue change into a 
“round-robin ” of pleasant conversation ? 

I am looking back four years, to the time when amidst many hopes andjfears the first part of this 
magazine was issued from the press. It was the realization of a purpose very deliberately formed of a plan 
very carefully arranged, and I and my esteemed coadjutors waited, not without some anxiety, for the success 
of the experiment. 

We did not wait in vain. A good circulation was at once reached, which has since steadily increased. 
Numerous letters assured us of sympathy, approval, and co-operation, while the verdict of the public press on 
our literary enterprise proved eminently satisfactory, We had,supplied a mental want never felt more 
strongly than in the present age. An attractive popular literature, based on thoroughly evangelical 
principles, bright with the scintillations of genius, but of genius which had caught its true fire at the cross of 
Christ,—this we felt to be the desideratum, this we resolved should ever be our standard. And we can 
honestly say that if we have ever failed to reach this standard, we have never failed to keep it earnestly 
in view. 

One thing very noticeable in connection with periodical literature, and suggestive of most important 
reflection, is the extent to which the monthly magazines are read by the young. The engravings and stories 
naturally attract them, and I suppose you could scarcely find a young person who does not know something of 
one of the “monthlies,” 

Now, while gladly bearing testimony to the accomplished literary skill with which the ‘‘ monthlies ” 
are edited, I must still express my grave doubts as to the desirableness, in regard to some of them, of placing 
them in the hands of young persons. These neither profess to be religious magazines, nor to be governed by 
anything of a religious bias, and their doctrinal standard—if they can be said to have any—is plainly not that 
of the Bible. Then their stories—without which probably no popular magazine would get beyond its first 
number—are often most unsuitable for youthful reading. Mawkish sentimentality, or a sneering mannish- 
ness, or a highly wrought recital of human passions, or a cynic misanthropism, or a grotesque caricature of 
the virtues of quiet, homely life,—these are too often exhibited by the tales of some very clever monthly 
magazines, Not of all of them, let me be careful to remark, but of too many of them. 

I believe it is useless to forbid the reading of such magazine stories. Young people wil! read. But if 
we do not forbid we may supplant. We may meet the mental craving of our young people by placing before 
them a more wholesome pabulum. And we must do this, or else it will be found here, as it has been found 
in France, that a pernicious but attractive literature has palsied the moral action by poisoning the springs of 
thought and feeling, and that our young people have grown up into men and women without faith in God or 
man. May God avert such an evil! .It could only be followed by a speedy disintegration of our social and 
national life. 

I have thought much of this during my editorship of Golden Hours. Though not professing to regard it 
as a magazine for the young, yet I soon became aware of the fact that young persons really form the majority 
of the readers of monthly magazines, and therefore, that whatever I admitted into my miscellany might be 
expected to influence many youthful minds. To secure, therefore, that parents should not only themselves 
read with interest and profit the varied articles of this magazine, but should also be able without hes itation 
to hand it to the young members of their home circle, became with me a definite and important aim. The 
tales which during the past four years have appeared in this magazine have certainly not given false views 
of life, have not pandered to a diseased appetite, and have not so dressed up wickedness as to make its failings 
seem to “lean to virtue’s side.” And equally truthful and wholesome will be, I trust, the stories of the 
coming year. 

Our new programme is varied and attractive. This serial is really a bundle of serials; each serial in the 
bundle would form, if published separately, one or more goodly volumes, There will be a new and more 
readable type, while the amount of matter will not be diminished. No pains will be spared to render the 
Hours spent in the perusal of this magazine truly Golden. ° 

May I then ask you, dear reader, to join with me in this effort to Christianize our popular literature ? 
Aid me by making this magazine more widely known. Large as is its present sale, I want a still wider 
range of influence, through gaining a larger constituency. I will gladly furnish you with specimen Parts and 
canvassing Bills if you will kindly endeavour to gain new subscribers. 
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Question :—What will make ghosts of hosts ? 


ANSWER :—The letter G. 
—American Riddle. 


Ls ee chésen as the heading to my 
letter was’ asked me by a young 
friend who reads many American 
papers. Of course I puzzled over it; 
of course I said-‘‘ Yes’’ to her tri- 
umphant ‘‘ Do you give it up?”’ but 
I did feel just a little vexed at not 
guessing it, especially when she said, ‘‘ Dear 
Silkworm, you are standing by it—¢he /etter G.”’ 





‘Indeed it is distressing 
That I should be so very bad at guessing.” 


But even then I looked about for a tangible letter 
G. However, my lady proved herself right by 
pointing to her sewing-machine, which is certainly 
in the shape of the letter G; yes, right in her 
riddle, and correct in her application, and she 
proved it in a fanciful way by showing me the 
piles of work—Aosts she truly called it, of which 
she had made ghosts, or nothing, by the aid of the 
marvellous Letter G sewing-machine. 

Perhaps I don’t like being proved stupid, per- 
haps riddles irritate my “‘ nerves,’ but anyhow I 
questioned somewhat captiously the justness of 
her remark; yet, on examination of the work in 
extent and quality, I could not but own that the 
dear girl was right, and that she had, with her 
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famous letter G, made ghosts of the hosts of work 
that would have conquered her without its aid. 
She had, single-handed, made an entire eutfit of 
under-clothing, and made it beautifully too. She 
had finished three dozen chemises, nightdresses, 
and drawers, two dozen petticoats, four long train 


jupons, six flannel petticoats, two dozen cami- | 


soles, and six high petticoat bodices; each article 
beautifully made and trimmed, one half with frills 
hemmed by the machine, and the remainder with 
beautiful embroidery and lace. She says she has 
thoroughly enjoyed making this outfit; that she 
has arranged and basted the embroidered tops 
and bands, &c., in the evening, and worked the 
machine about three hours a day; but having 
been often interrupted by her household duties, 
visiting with her mother, and idling with her 








THE 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 


Genuine American-made 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE, 


IS SENT, CARRIAGE PAID, FOR 





Beware of Spurious Machines, and of unauthorised parties claiming 
to be Agents of this Company. 
Ga Every Agent for the Sale of the Genuine Machine holds a 
Certificate of the Company for the current year. 





























futur in the garden, she cannot give me the 
length of time this work has taken her. Her 
Letter G, famous ally and true friend, has cost her 
£6 6s. She speaks lightly of the pile of work, 
and is now attacking @ vast ‘‘ Valérien’’ of house 
linen, meaning to buy her dressing-gowns and 
. morning dresses in the latest style, as her wedding 
does not take place till November. Letter G of 
course goes with her, as it is her ‘‘ very own.” 
Among other marvellous performances of the 
Letter G, I was delighted with the crossway hem- 
ming and felling. We all know the difficulty of. 
crossway or bias work, even when executed by 
hand. Imagine, then, dear readers, the very 
narrowest hem, less than the eighth of an inch in 
width, stitched and felled ‘‘on the cross.’’ It is 
impossible to describe the delicately-stitched 

















No payment need be made until after the trial, if satisfactory refer- 
ences are given; but many prefer to pay rather than refer to their 
Sriends: in such cases the money paid in advance is promptly 
refunded in full, should the Machine be. returned at the end of the 
trial month.—A guarantee to this effect stamped on every 


inyoice. 











Machines of other makers taken in exchange, Easy 
Terms, &c. 


*.* Send for the Illustrated Price List; select a suitable style of 
Machine, and the chapter entitled “‘ Terms, &c.,” on page 12, will 
give full particulars. 





Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co, 


150, CHEAPSIDE, £.C. 
135, REGENT STREET, w. )LONDON. 


16, CROSS ST., nroyat exchange, MANCHESTER. 





























tucks, the fine cordings, the beautiful sou? ensemble 
of the work executed by this clever, rapid little 
machine, which silently sews in the most perfect 
manner. In the Willcox and Gibbs machine the 
mechanism employed is ntost simple, and, from 
the perfection of its construction, it is certain in 
operation. Each loop receives an important twist 
in passing through the loop immediately preced- 
ing at the moment of fastening the stitch, by 
which the strength and elasticity of the seams 


are increased, and a strong, elastic, and durable 


seam is produced by easily worked and reliable 
mechanism. 

Another advantage afforded with the Letter G 
is the free trial at home. The trial is perfectly 
free, involves no risk, loss, or expense, as I can 
personally testify; for a lady, who only knew me 
through these pages, wrote asking me to arrange 
for trial of the machine, giving me vouchers of 
her respectability. I selected a machine, and the 
conclusion of the matter was to have been the 
retaining of the ‘‘treasure,’’ as she called it, 
when, within a few days of the expiration of the 
month’s trial, she was summoned to the Cape 
unexpectedly, and therefore returned the machine. 
She offered to pay for the month during which 
she had used the machine constantly; indeed, 
was most anxious to do so; as she had no fault to 
find with the machine; but the Willcox and Gibbs 
Company would not hear of it, and removed the 
machine at their own expense. I was so struck 
with this adherence to their notices respecting 
free trials, that I resolved to mention it to my 
readers, as I believe many ladies are prevented 
by timidity from making use of the privilege thus 
offered. I give the address in full: Willcox and 
Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 150, Cheapside, E.C. 
and 135, Regent Street, W.—TueE Sitkworw, 7# 
the Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. 





























Monthly, Price Sixpence, Illustratea, 


GOLDEN HOURS. 


EDITED BY W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 
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LONDON: W. MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders, and at Railway Stalls. 
(PLEASE TURN OVER. 
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In One Elegant Volume, cloth, gilt sides and edges, price 7s. 6d., 


GOLDEN HOURS FOR 1871. 


Epitrep By W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 


And Illustrated by numerous Engravings, from designs by Eminent Artists, 
printed on Toned Paper. 


“Sete 
NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


Gotpen Hours has now been before the public for four years. This has 
given us sufficient time to judge how far our Magazine has met the want which 
we started it to supply. We then said that we believed a monthly magazine, 
free from sectarianism, cultivating a manly religious tone, profoundly 
reverent to all the grand verities of revealed truth, and abjuring the gross sensa- 
tionalism of modern fiction, would commend itself to the more sensible portion 
of the great reading public. We Jéelieved this, but it is a great pleasure now to 
report that belief turned into fact. This Magazine has gained a large circula- 
tion. We heartily thank the many friends who have rallied round us as writers 
or as subscribers, and we are resolved, so far as it is in our power, that GOLDEN 
Hours shall yield in nothing to the first magazine of the day. Our staff of 
writers is large, varied, and talented, while artists, engravers, and printers 
co-operate energetically in furtherance of our scheme. To make the HouRs of 
our readers truly GOLDEN is both our plan and our aspiration. 

W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE. 


—tridate— 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


The Volume for 1872 will contain the following SERIALS :— 


1. AS SILVER TRIED. A New Tale by IMA Furtone. 
2. CHRIST AND VWOMANHOOD. Studies of New Testament Female Character. By 
T. PELHAM DALE, M.A. 
3. SIR EGER DE VALENCE; OR, LIFE IN THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY, 
4. PAPERS ON MEDICAL AND SANITARY SUBJECTS. By W. 
FAIRLIE CLARKE, F.R.C.S., 
5. TREVOR COURT. A New Tale by Mrs. H. B. PAULL. 
6. WALKS AND TALKS AMONG THE ENGLISH PEASANTRY. 
By RICHARD HEATH. 
7. RECOLLECTIONS OF AN AUTHORESS’S LIFE. 
8. A NEw S Tory by the Countess pi TERGOLINA. 
9. SCOTTISH ANS CONTINENTAL TRIPS. By ALessiz Bonp. 
Each part wiil also contain many useful and interesting Papers, prepared expressly for the 
Magazine by competent writers. The Magazine will be printed in a new and very legible type. 
‘he ILLUSTRATIONS will be numerous, from designs by eminent artists, engraved in the 
best styl2 by Messrs. ButTERworTH & HEATH. Price of each Monthly Part, Sixpence. 


OO 


*,* Canvassing Bills and Specimen Numbers may be obiained on application to the Editor by 
those friznas who are desirous to aid the circulation of the Magazine. 


The Voi>~:es for 1868—1870 2re still on sale, price 7s. 6d. each. 








LONDON : W. MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Sold hy all Booksellers and Newsvenders, and at Railway Stalls. 
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UNSHINE. 


for the Home, the School, and the Wlorld. 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine, for Young People, Family Reading, and Readers in General. 


Epitep sy THE Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 





THE EDITOR’S ADDRESS. 


TEN years! Just ten years ago since we issued the first number of Sunshine. 
Ten pretty volumes now stand in a row, gay with crimson cloth and gilding, and 
full of most attractive and useful reading, while the numerous and beautiful 
engravings give increased interest to the stories which they illustrate. 

It has really been the pleasantest ten years of our life ; for we have had such 
great delight in working for the good of our hundred thousand readers, and we 
know from the many letters which have come from them how completely we have 
secured their friendship. We exchange kind greetings with girls and boys in all 
parts of the world, whom we have never seen, but who are just as much our 
loving friends as if we had talked face to face. They often tell us that we 
have helped them to grow wiser and better. We are thankful for this pleasant 


assurance, 
[PLEASE TURN OVER, 











But we want to help more boys and girls to be good and wise. We want fifty 
thousand new readers, and when we have gained them we shall want fifty 
thousand more. We shall never be tired of enlarging our circle of dear young 
friends. Our very name (Sunshine) shows that our mission is to brighten every- 
body, old or young. 

If you have never yet seen Suashine, your best plan is to apply to your nearest 
bookseller for a copy, read it, and then decide whether you will join the ranks of 
our many friends, and welcome our monthly visits. Sunshine is such a favourite 
companion with young people that we believe you will make it your companion 
too. You will find in it two interesting stories continued monthly through the 
year ; also many other pleasing and instructive papers, written by clever people, 
with engravings designed by eminent artists. 

Each year forms a complete volume, quite distinct from the other volumes, so 
that you are not od/iged to buy the past volumes; but they are always kept on 
sale in case you should like to purchase them. You cannot buy any other book 
so cheap, for each eighteenpenny volume contains, besides many other papers, 
two long stories, each of which, if published as a separate book, would cost 
half a crown. If any one offers you a book as a Christmas, New Year, or 
Birthday Gift, say, “ Please let it be a volume of Sunshine /” 

—_———- © a 


THE NEW STORIES FOR 1872. 


ROSALIE. A Tale for Girls, by the Author of ‘‘ Dora Selwyn,” &c. 
THE JOYS AND SORROWS OF THE SOMERVILLES. A Tale for Boys, 
by the Author of ‘‘ Willie Oliver,” &c. 
Both Stories commence in the January number, will continue through the year, and will be 
Tilustrated. 
PICTURE STORIES. These have so much amused our readers that there will be another 
series of them next year. Any reader may send solutions. 
SUNSHINE is published on the first of each month, and may be ordered of any Bookseller. 
Price One Penny. Volumes, Is. 6d. cloth; 2s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 
rE ES 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED IN 1871. 


** Will you kindly send me a few canvassing bills for Sunshine, also a specimen part of Golder 
Hours? Imean this year, God helping me, to make new efforts to conquer self, and make 


others around me wise and happy. I think one way of doing this is to endeavour to circulate 
Sunshine.” —E LEN H. B., Reading. 

“*T have taken Sunshine five years, and have several times lent it to my friends; some liked it 
so much that they have become regular subscribers,’”—M. A. H., Shefford. 

‘*T bought a last year’s volume as a premium for one of my scholars; the others are so pleased 
with it that I intend to take it every month.”—-KaTE C., Dudlin. 

‘*I have obtained eight subscribers for Sumshine, and papa bought the volume of Golden 
Hours as a New Year's gift for my sister.”—CLARA E., Wilton. 

‘*¢T have succeeded in obtaining nine regular subscribers.”—E. M. E., Woodchurch. 

‘«T have succeeded in getting Golden Hours into our Periodical Society, and through it and 
other sources have gained twelve new subscribers." —JOHN F. M., Bradford. 

** While I was looking at and admiring the pictures in Godden Hours our housemaid came in 
to set the table for tea. I showed it to her, and she immediately said she would take it in every 
month, as well as buying Sus#shine monthly. I gave her a few of the canvassing bills, and she 
has promised to distribute them among her friends; I shall also distribute them among my 
friends, and try and gain as many subscribers as possible.”—LIEBE M., Kensington. 

‘*T have got one of my friends to take in Suxshine, and she is going to try to make a friend of 
hers take it in too.”—AMy B., Exeter. 

‘*T received your handbills, and got several to take in Sunshine, and two for Golden Hours. 
I have worked very hard, and if you will send me some more I will try with all my might to gain 
more subscribers. I have only been refused three times. I am going out of town, and I dare say 
I shall get some subscribers where I am going, and they can order all the back numbers of any 
bookseller.” —WILLIAM D., /Vottingham. 


LONDON : W. MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders, and at Railway Stalls. 
[PLEASE TURN OVER. 
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NEURALINE, 


THE INSTANT CURE FOR 





TIC-DOLOUREUK, SCIATICA, GOUT, AND ALL 
NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, ERVE 
TOOTHACHE, PAINS. 








THE CUTS SHOW NERVE CENTRES, AND WHERE NEURALINE SHOUED BE APPLIED. 


GLYKALINE. 


The new Remedy for Colds, Hay Asthma, or Hay Fever, and Derangments of the Mucous Surfaces generaly. 











Is strongly reccmmended im Influenza Colds, Epiden ic Colds, Catarrhs, Dry Cough, Cengesticns sbort the Pead frem Cold, especially 
the Fronte] Region; Ccntinual disc henge of a clear fluid from the eyes with profuse secretion of pus. GLYKALINE will be fownd specific 
in disorders of the whole Respiratory tract especially those of the nose and eyelids; also in Hoarseness, I oss oi Voice, Difficulty of Breathing, 


Pain 'n the Chest, with Short Dry € ough. 
PREPARED BY LEATH & ROSS, HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS; 
5, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 9, Vere Street, W. Sold by all Druggists in Bottles at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. 


CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


-| NEW AND IMPORTANT TRACTS JUST PUBLISHED. 


No. IX. 
ABSTRACT OF POINTS DFCIDED IN THE “MACKONOCHIE” AND 
“ PURCHAS” CASES. 1s. 6d. per 100. 


No. X. 
RE£ULTS OF AFPEAIS TO THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS IN RITUAL 
CASES. 1d. each, or 7s. 6d. per sae oe 
0. ; 
THE DUTY OF THE MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH IN REGARD TO THE 
“ PURCHAS” JUDGMENT, THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE LAW, 
AND HOW. By. C. H. LOVELL, Esq, 3s. per 100, 


: No, X4I. 

“THE FALSIFICATION OF HISTORY, ESPECIALLY IN REFERENCE TO 
THE REFORMATION AND THE ‘CHARACTELS OF THE RE- 
FORMERS, AS PERTINACIOUSLY REPEATED BY TEE ADVOCATES 
OF RITUALISM.” By tut Rev. T. P, BOULTBEE, M.A, Trinctrat of St. Jonn’s 
Harz Turorecicat CoLttrer. Highsury, Mippiesex, 38s. per 100, 


No, XIII, 


THE NECESSITY OF A REAL REVIVAL OF SPIRITUAL RELIGION IN 
THe EVANGELICAL BODY. Br THE REV, JAMES BARDSLEY, M.A., Rector 


or Sr. Anne's, AND Hoy. Canon or Mancuesrer. 1s, 6d. per 100. 









Any of the above Tracts will be sent free, (in large or small quantities) to Subscribers on appli: 
cation to the £ecretary; and to Non-Subscribers, at the prices marked against them. 


CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 14, BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





HORNIMAN'S PURE TEA IN PACKETS /8 TWELVE REASONS 



























2) 

S < FOR REFu ING TO JOIN 

=| HORNIMAN’S TEA : ex : 

©} _IN REAL GHEAPHESS, ag /he English Church Union, 

iu] STRENGTH AND FLAVOR, : 

©} 18 UNEQUALED. 4 ihe nan, 

2 aa “Supported by telling Extracts or Faets; very useful 

< WH FI omniman’ Go | for circulation in districts invaded by the English Church 

g — = of at | Union Lecturers or other emissaries.”"— Record, 24th 

ro} <athniiiné maa ee March, 1871. 

| SOLD sy CHEMISTS | For sr, Sa 
c A — 37 PAUL'S OHYARD London: Wii11am Macivtosu, 24, Paternoster Row. 

pases Seco Pais ss : Price 1s, 6d. per Hundred. 
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Manufacturers to the eT es 
Obtained the ae Prize Modals for Purity and 
Excellence of Quality, 


LONDON, 1862. DUBLIN, 1865. 
Tae Onty Sitver Mepar—rur Hidurst Awanp, 


swat 1867. 


Their Genuine and Double aeaiiie are the qualities 
particularly recommended for Family use. 










For Blancmange, Aaitards, Puddings, 


Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most 


wholesome and easily digestible food 
for Children and Invalids. 
is nucomuasons BY 


THE BARON VON LIEBIG, President of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Bavaria. 


EDWIN LANKESTER, M_D., F.R.S., Medical Office: 
of Health, St; James's, Westmidster. 





“THE LANCET.” 


RETAIL BY ALL GROCERS AND OILMEN, &c., AND 


Wholesale : 


J. & J. COLMAN, 108, Cannon Street, London, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


—~6SOLD MEDAL STARCH— 





Breakfast. 
Grateful and RB SE 


PPS’S 


J. F. & Co. also prepare EPPS’S MILKY COCOA (Cocoa & coop... 


Fvening. 
(rain, Fine-flavour d. 


CACAOINE. 


J.E.& Co. also prepare EPPS‘S MILKY CACAOINE (GCacaoine & Condensed Milk). 


Made of the 
Richest Cacéos 


CHOCOLATE. 


J.E.& Co.also prepare EPPs’S MILKY CHOCOLATE (Chocolate & pe res 








<= FARINACEOUS FOOD »& 


INVALIDS, 
9 SUFFERERS trom DYSPEPSIA. 


Distinguished from all others by its richness in Earthy Phosphates, whith 
Vv 


CHILDREN, 


INFANT 


are wholly wanting in Sago, Arrowroot, Corn-fleur, &c., but 
are absolutely essential ior the promotion of sound 
teeth and strong bones. The Entire Wheat 

Flour is thoroughly “cooked” and 7 
ae digestible, even - p4 





stimulating diet is. indicated. 


ee Bold by Chemists, &cIn Od, 6d., 
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This 
Food is * t 
™hourishi: g ‘ant aty 
: o~ ~ Litut Food for wse in the sick 
a a Ss petially ‘dus: aysevery from éxbabsting 
, eae. ott is an inew usbie dict for naraing. mothers, 
nd chant alwars be used when. @ siuengtbeg lags Beep 


I/-. pkts. & 3/- tins. 
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